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ScoTLaND seems to be doing something original at present in 
the way of literature. Here, at least, we have two new works, 
each by a young Scottish author, which have already attracted as 
much attention, after their respective kinds, as it is usual to be- 
stow on first publications of more than ordinary merit. Edin- 
burgh claims the one débutant ; Glasgow the other. Mr. Dallas, 
a young man of thorough academic culture, and an admiring 
pupil of Sir William Hamilton, applies his native talent and the 
habits of philosophical investigation he has acquired under his 
illustrious teacher, to the performance of no less a task than that 
undertaken of old by Aristotle in one of his treatises, and meddled 
with by Coleridge and others in modern times—the systematic 
elaboration and exposition of a Theory of Poetry. “ To discover 
the laws of operative power in literary works,” said Dr. Whe- 
well, the other day, “though it claims no small respect under 
the name of criticism, is not commonly considered the work of a 
science.” Accepting this as true, but regretting that it is so, 
and maintaining that the very abundance of our critical opinions, 
and the superior depth of our criticism as compared with that 
of the previous age, make the want of a system of critical doc- 
trine more felt—Mr. Dallas, with due modesty, offers his work 
as a contribution towards such a system, in as far as it is an 
attempt at a science of poetry and of poetic expression. While 
Edinburgh, in the person of one of her young metaphysicians, is 
thus philosophizing on poetry, Glasgow accomplishes the more 
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difficult and more welcome feat of sending forth a poet. Verses 
signed with the unpromising name of Alexander Sinith had ap- 
peared from time to time in one or two London periodicals ; and, 
on the faith of these verses, generous and discerning critics, led 
by one who has been nobly the first, not in this case alone, has- 
tened to proclaim the advent of a new poet—not, this time, in 
Cambridge or in Lincolnshire, but in the city which had given 
birth to Thomas Campbell. Glasgow was proud to find that, 
in one of her commercial houses, she had so rare a possession as 
a young poet; and, what with encouragement at hand and en- 
couragement from a distance, Mr. Smith has ventured to put 
his claims to the test by publishing the present volume. 

We account it part of our duty, as our readers know, to keep 
an eye open for the signs and appearances of literature in North 
Britain. In the present instance we come rather late into the 
field. We have not to introduce either of our young authors to 
the public. That has been already done by others, and we 
rather grudge to our English friends the honour of having “ dis- 
covered” Mr. Smith. The best thing we can do, therefore, after 
our laggard trimestrial fashion, since we cannot have the credit 
of introducing either of our young compatriots, is, to invite our 
friends to a little party, where they all gue them both. And 
first for our Scottish theorist on poetry, Mr. Dallas, 

There have been hundreds of disquisitions on poetry in all 
ages—long and short, good, bad, and indifferent; and now-a- 
days, we cannot open a magazine or a review without finding 
something new said about our friend “ The Poet,” as distin- 

uished from our other friend “ The Prophet,” and the like. 

ut cant cannot be helped, and, if we are to abandon good 

hrases because they have been used a great many times, there 
is an end to all reviewing. Much, too, as has been spoken about 
poetry and poets, we doubt if the world in its lucubrations on 
this subject, has got far beyond the antithesis suggested by what 
Aristotle said about it two thousand years ago, on the one hand, 
and what Bacon advanced two hundred and fifty years ago, on 
the other. At least, acquainted as we are, with a good deal that 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and Goethe, and Leigh Hunt, and 
now Mr. Dallas, have written about poetry by way of more 
subtle and insinuating investigation, we still feel that the best 
notion of the thing, for any manageable purpose, is to be beaten 
out of the rough-hewn definitions of it, from opposite sides, sup- 
plied by Aristotle and Bacon. In his Poetics, Aristotle writes 
as follows :-— 

‘Epic poetry and the poetry of tragedy, as well as comedy and 
dithyrambic poetry, and most flute and lyre music, all are, in their 
nature, viewed generally, imitations (usunows); differing from each 
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other, however, in three things—either in that they imitate by dif- 
ferent means, or in that they imitate different things, or in that they 
imitate differently and not in the same manner. For, as some artists, 
either from technical training or from mere habit, imitate various 
objects by colours and forms, and other artists by vocal sound ; so, of 
the arts mentioned above, all effect their imitation by rhythm, and 
words, and melody, employed either severally or in combination. For 
example, in flute and lyre music, and in any other kind of music 
having similar effect, such as pipe music, melody and rhythm are 
alone used. In the dance, again, the imitation is accomplished by 
rhythm by itself, without melody ; there being dancers who, by means 
of rhythmical gesticulations, imitate even manners, passions, and 
acts. Lastly, epic poetry produces its imitations either by mere arti- 
culate words, or by metre superadded. . . . . . Since, in the second 
place, those who imitate copy living characters, it behoves imitations 
either to be of serious and lofty, or of mean and trivial subjects. The 
imitation must, in fact, either be of characters and actions better than 
they are found among ourselves, or worse, or much the same; just 
as, among painters, Polygnotus represented people better-looking than 
they were, Pauson worse-looking, and Dionysius exactly as they were. 
Now, it is evident that each of the arts above-mentioned will have 
these differences, the difference arising from their imitating different 
things. In the dance, and in flute and lyre music, these diversities are 
visible ; as also in word-imitations and simple metre. Homer, for 
example, really made men better than they are; Cleophon made 
them such as they are ; whereas Hegemon, thie first writer of parodies, 
and Nicochares, made them worse. So also in dithyrambics and 
lyrics, one might, with Timotheus and Philoxenus, imitate even Per- 
sians and Cyclopses. By this very difference, too, is tragedy distin- 
guished from comedy. The one even now strives in its imitations to 
make men better than they are, the other worse..... . Still the 
third difference remains, namely, as to the manner or form of the 
imitation. For even though the means of imitation, and the things 
imitated, should be the same, there might be this difference, that the 
imitation might be made either in the form of a narration, (and that 
either through an alien narrator, as Homer does, or in one’s own per- 
son without changing,) or by representing the imitators as all active 
and taking part. So that, though in one respect Homer and Sophocles 
would go together as imitators, as both having earnest subjects, in 
another Sophocles and Aristophanes would go together, as both imi- 
tating dramatically. .. . . . Two causes, both of them natural, seem 
to have operated together to originate the poetic art. ‘The first is, 
that the tendency to imitate is innate in men from childhood, (the 
difference between man and other animals being that he is the most 
imitative of all, acquiring even his first lessons in knowledge through 
imitation,) and that all take pleasure in imitation. Moreover, in the 
second place, just as the tendency to imitate is natural to us, so also 
is the love of melody and of rhythm ; and metre is evidently a variety 
ofrhythm. Those, therefore, who from the first were most strongly 
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inclined to these things by nature, proceeding by little and little, ori- 
ginated poetry out of their impromptu fancies. Poetry, thus origina- 
ting, was broken into departments corresponding to the peculiar 
characters of its producers ; the more serious imitating only beautiful 
actions and their issues, while the more thoughtless natures imitated 
mean incidents, inventing lampoons, as others had invented hymns 
and eulogies. Before Homer we have no poem of any kind to be 
mentioned ; though, doubtless, many existed.” 


Such, as indicated in those sentences of the treatise which 
seem to be of most essential import, is the general doctrine of 
Aristotle as to the nature of Poetry. With this contrast Bacon’s 
theory, as stated, cursorily but profoundly, in the following 
sentences from the Advancement of Learning :— 


“The parts of human learning have reference to the three parts of 
man’s understanding, which is the seat of learning—History to his 
Memory; Poesy to his Imagination ; and Philosophy to his Reason. 

Poesy is a part of learning, in measure of words for the 
most part restrained, but in all other points extremely licensed, and 
doth truly refer to the imagination ; which, being not tied to the laws 
of matter, may at pleasure join that which Nature hath severed, and 
sever that which Nature hath joined, and so make unlawful matches 
and divorces of things. Pictoribus atque Poetis, &e. It (Poetry) is 
taken in two senses—in respect of words, or matter. In the first 
sense, it is but a character of style, and belongeth to the arts of 
speech, and is not pertinent for the present; in the latter, it is, as 
hath been said, one of the principal portions of learning, and is no- 
thing else but feigned history, which may be styled as well in prose as 
in verse. The use of this feigned history hath been to give some 
shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in the points wherein the 
nature of things doth deny it, the world being in proportion inferior 
to the soul; by reason whereof there is, agreeable to the spirit of 
man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more 
absolute variety than can be found in the nature of things. There- 
fore, because the acts or events of true history have not that magni- 
tude which satisfieth the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical; because true history propoundeth the 
successes and the issues of actions not so agreeable to the merits of 
virtue and vice, therefore Poesy feigneth them more just in retribu- 
tion, and more according to revealed Providence ; because true his- 
tory representeth actions and events more ordinary and less inter- 
changed, therefore Poesy endueth them with more rareness, so as it 
appeareth that Poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought to have some 
participation of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, 
by submitting the shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things. 
; . In this third part of learning, which is Poesy, I can report 
no deficience. For, being as a plant that cometh of the lust of the 
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earth without a formal seed, it hath sprung up and spread abroad 
more than any other kind.” 


Now, though it would be possible, we doubt not, so to stretch 
aud comment upon Aristotle’s theory of poetry as to make it 
correspond with this of Bacon’s, yet, prima facie, the two 
theories are different, and even antithetical. If both are true, 
it is because the theorists tilt at opposite sides of the shield. 
Aristotle makes the essence of poetry to consist in its being 
imitative and truthful; Bacon, in its being creative and fantas- 
tical. According to Aristotle, there is a natural tendency in 
men to the imitation of what they see in nature; the various 
arts are nothing more than imitations, so to speak, with different 
kinds of imitating substance; and poetry is that art which 
imitates in articulate language, or, at most, in language elevated 
and rendered more rich and exquisite by the addition of metre. 
According to Bacon, on the other hand, there is a natural tend- 
ency and a natural prerogative in the mind of man, to condition 
the universe anew for its own intellectual satisfaction ; to brood, 
as it were, over the sea of actual existences, carrying on the 
work of creation with these existences for the material, and its 
own phantasies and longings for the informing spirit; to be ever 
on the wing among nature’s sounds and appearances, not merely 
for the purpose of observing and co-ordinating them, but also 
that it may delight itself with new ideal combinations, severing 
what nature has joined, and joining what nature has put asunder. 
Poetry, in accordance with this view, might perhaps be defined 
as the art of producing, by means of articulate language, met- 
rical or unmetrical, a ictitious concrete, this being either like to 
something existing in nature, or, if unlike anything there exist- 
ing, justifying that unlikeness by the charm of its own impres- 
siveness. 

Amid all the discussions of all the critics as to the nature of 
poetry, this antagonism, if such it is, between the Aristotelian 
and the Baconian theory, will be found eternally reproducing 
itself. When Wordsworth defined poetry to be “ emotion re- 
collected in tranquillity,” and declared it to be the business of 
the poet to represent out of real life, and, as nearly as possible, 
in the language of real life, scenes and events of an affecting or 
exciting character, he reverted, and with good effect, to the 
imitation-theory of Aristotle. All Coleridge’s disquisitions, on 
the other hand, even when his friend Wordsworth is the theme 
and exemplar, are subtle developments of the imagination-theory 
of Bacon. His famous remark that the true antithesis is not 
Poetry and Prose, but Poetry and Science, is but another form 
of Bacon’s remark, that whereas it is the part of Reason “to 
buckle and bow the mind to the nature of things,” it is the part 
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of Imagination, as the poetical faculty, “to raise the mind by 
submitting the shows of things to its desires.” And so with the 
definitions, more or less formal, of other writers.—Thus Leigh 
Hunt :—“ Poetry is the utterance of a passion for truth, beauty, 
and power, embodying and illustrating its conceptions by imagi- 
nation and fancy, and modulating its language on the principle 
of variety in uniformity.” That this definition, notwithstand- 
ing that it is constructed on the principle of omitting nothing 
that any one would like to see included, is yet essentially a 
glimpse from the Baconian side of the shield, is obvious from the 
fact that its author afterwards uses as synonymous with it the 
abbreviations “ Imaginative passion,” “ Passion for imaginative 
pleasure.”—Lastly, Mr. Dallas, with all his ingenuity, does not 
really get much farther in the end. Beginning with an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction with all existing definitions of poetry, 
Aristotle’s and Bacon’s included, as being definitions of the 
thing not in itself, but in its accidents, he proceeds first, very 
properly, to make a distinction between poetical feeling, which 
all men have, and the art of poetical expression, which is the 
prerogative of those who are called poets. Both are usually 
included under the term Poetry; but to avoid confusion, Mr. 
Dallas proposes to use the general term Poetry for the poetical 
feeling, and to call the art which caters for that feeling Poesy. 
Then, taking for his clue the fact that all have agreed that, 
whatever poetry is, it has pleasure for its end, he seeks to work 
his way to the required definition through a prior analysis of the 
nature of pleasure. Having, as the result of this analysis, 
defined pleasure to be “ the harmonious and unconscious activity 
of the soul,” he finds his way then clear. For there are various 
kinds of pleasure, and poetry is one of these—it is “ imaginative 
pleasure ;” or, writing the thing more fully out, it is the “imagi- 
native harmonious and unconscious activity of the soul,” or that 
kind of harmonious and unconscious activity of the soul which 
consists in the exercise of the imagination. Poesy, of course, is 
the corresponding art, the art of producing what will give 
imaginative pleasure. Now, with all our respect for the ability 
with which Mr. Dallas conducts his investigation, and our relish 
for the many lucid and deep remarks which drop from his pen 
in the course of it, we must say that, as respects the main matter 
in discussion, his investigation does not leave us much the wiser. 
“Poetry is imaginative pleasure’—very well; but Bacon had 
said substantially the same thing when he described poetry as a 
a of learning having reference to the imagination ; and Leigh 

unt had, as we have seen, anticipated the exact phrase, defin- 
ing poetry to be “imaginative passion,” and the faculty of the 
poet to be the faculty of “ producing imaginative pleasure.” In 
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short, the whole difficulty, the very essence of the question, 
consists not in the word pleasure, but in the word imaginative. 
Had Mr. Dallas lenensl. one-half the pains on the illustration 
of what is meant by imagination, that he has bestowed on the 
analysis of what is meant by pleasure, he would have done the 
science of poetry more service. This—the nature of the imagi- 
native faculty—is “the vaporous drop profound that hangs 
upon the corner of the moon,” and Mr. Dallas has not even 
endeavoured to catch it. His chapter upon the Law of Imagina- 
tion is one of the most meagre in the book; and the total result, 
as far as a serviceable definition of poetry is concerned, is that 
he ends in finding himself in the same hut with Bacon, after 
having refused its shelter. 

The antagonism between the Aristotelian theory, which makes 
poetry to consist in imitative passion, and the Baconian theory, 
which makes it to consist in imaginative passion, is curiously 
reproducing itself at present in the kindred art of painting. 
Pre-Raphaelitism is in painting very much what the reform led 
by Wordsworth was in poetical literature. Imitate nature ; 
reproduce her exact and literal forms; do not paint ideal trees 
or vague recollections of trees, ideal brick-walls or vague recol- 
lections of brick-walls, but actual trees and actual brick-walls ; 
dismiss from your minds the trash of Sir Joshua Reynolds about 
“ correcting nature,” “ improving nature,” and the like ;—such 
are the maxims addressed by the Pre-Raphaelites, both with 
brush and with pen, to their fellow-artists. All this is, we say, 
a return to the theory of Aristotle, which makes the essence of 
art to consist in Imitation, and a protest against that of Bacon, 
which makes the essence of art to consist in Idealization. Poor 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ought to fall back upon Bacon, so that 
when he is next attacked for his phrases “ improving nature,” 
and the like, the Pre-Raphaelites may see looming behind him 
the more formidable figure of a man whose words no one dares 
to call trash, and whose very definition of art was couched in 
expressions like these :—‘ There is, agreeable to the spirit of 
man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a 
more absolute variety than can be found in the nature of things ;” 
“ the use of feigned history is to give to the mind of man some 
shadow of satisfaction in those points wherein the nature of 
things doth deny it.” The battle, we say, must be fought with 
these phrases. Nor is the battle confined to the art of painting. 
There is a more restricted kind of Pre-Raphaelitism now mak- 
ing its way in the department of fictitious literature. Admiring 
the reality, the truthfulness of Thackeray’s delineations of life 
and society, there are men who will have nothing to do with 
what they call the phantasies and caricatures of the Dickens 
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school. The business of the novelist, they say, is to represent 
men as they are, with all their foibles as well as their virtues ; 
in other words, to imitate real life. Here again comes in the 
Baconian thunder. “ Because the acts or events of true history 
have not that magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, 
poesy (and Bacon’s definition of poesy includes the prose-fiction) 
feigneth acts and events greater and more heroical.” Whether 
Dickens can take the benefit of this authority in those cases 
where he is charged with unreality, we need not inquire; it 
evidently points, however, to a possible style of prose-fiction 
different from that of Fielding and Thackeray, and yet as legi- 
timate in the view of art. 

For ourselves, we hold the Imitation theory as applied to 
poetry or art to be so inadequate in essential respects that it 
would be time lost to try to mend it; and we find no suitable 
statement of what seems to us to be the very idea of poetry, 
except in some definition tantamount to that of Bacon. Only 
consider the matter for a moment. Take any piece of verse 
from any poet, and in what single respect can that piece of 
verse be said to be an imitation of nature? In the first place, 
that it is verse at all is a huge deviation in itself from what is, 
in any ordinary sense, natural. Men do not talk in good literary 
prose, much less in blank verse or rhyme. Macbeth, in his 
utmost strait and horror—Lear, when the lightnings scathed 
his white head—did not actually talk in metre. Even Bruce at 
Bannockburn did not address his army in trochees. Here, then, 
at the very outset, there is a break-down in the theory of Imi- 
tation, or literal truth to nature. And all prose-literature shares 
in this break-down. Not a single personage in Scott’s novels 
would have spoken precisely as Scott makes them speak; nay, 
nor is there a single character in Thackeray himself strictly and 
in every respect a fac-simile of what is real. Correct grammar, 
sentences of varied Jengths and of various cadences, much more 
octosyllabic or pentameter verse, and still more rhymed stanzas, 
are all artificialities. Literature has them, but in real life they 
are not to be found. It is as truly a deviation from nature to 
represent a king talking in blank verse, or a lover plaining in 
rhyme, as it is, in an opera, as to make a martyr sing a song and 
be encored before being thrown into the flames. So far as truth 
to nature is concerned, an opera, or even a ballet, is hardly 
more artificial than a drama. Supposing, however, that, in 
order to escape from this difficulty, it should be said that metre, 
rhyme, rhetorical consecutiveness, and the like, are conditions 
previously and for other reasons existing in the material in 
which the imitation is to take place, would the theory of imita- 
tion or truth to nature even then hold good? Let it be granted 
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that grammatical and rhythmical prose is, as it were, a kind of 
marble, that blank verse is, as it were, a kind of jasper, and that 
rhymed verse is, as it were, a kind of lapis lazuli or opaline ; 
that the selection of these substances as the materials in which 
the imitation is to be effected is a thing already and indepen- 
dently determined on; and that it is only in so far as imitation 
can be achieved consistently with the nature of these substances 
that imitation and art are held to be synonymous. Will the 
theory even then look the facts in the face? It will not. In 
the time of Aristotle, indeed, when most Greek poetry was, to a 
greater degree than poetry is now, either directly descriptive or 
directly narrative, the theory might have seemed less astray 
than it must to us. Even then, however, it was necessarily at 
fault. The Achilles and the Ajax of Homer, the C2dipus and 
the Antigone of Sophocles were, in no sense, imitations from 
nature; they were ideal beings, never seen on any /gean 
coast, and dwelling nowhere save in the halls of imagination. 
Aristotle himself felt this; and hence, at the risk of cracking 
into pieces his own fundamental theory, he indulges occasionally 
in a strain like that of Bacon when he maintains that poetry 
“¢ representeth actions and events less ordinary and interchanged, 
and endueth them with more rareness,” than is found in nature. 
“* The poet’s business,” says Aristotle, “ is not to tell events as 
they have actually happened, but as they possibly might happen.” 
And again: “ Poetry is more philosophical and more sublime 
than history.” Very true, but what then becomes of the imita- 
tion? In what possible sense can there be imitation unless 
where there is something to be imitated? If that something is 
ideal, if it exists not actually and outwardly, but only in the 
mind of the artist, then imitation is the wrong word to use. 
And all this will be much more obvious if we refer to modern 
poetry. Here is a stanza from Spenser—part of his description 
of the access to Mammon’s cave. He has just described Re- 
venge, Jealousy, Fear, Shame, and other entities. 





“ And over them sad Horror with grim hue 
Did always soar, beating his iron wings ; 
And after him owls and night-ravens flew, 
The hateful messengers of heavy things, 
Of death and dolour telling sad tidings ; 
Whiles sad Celeno, sitting on a clift, 
A song of bale and bitter sorrow sings, 
That heart of flint asunder could have rift ; 
Which having ended, after him she flieth swift.” 


This is true poetry ; and yet, by no possible ingenuity, short 
of that which identified Jeremiah with pickled cucumbers, 
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could it be shewn to consist of imitation. If it be said that it is 
mimic creation, and that this is the sense in which Aristotle 
meant his imitation, or pxpnots, to be understood, we shall be 
very glad to accept the explanation ; but then we shall have to 
say, in reply, that as the essence of the business lies in the word 
“ creation” as the substantive of the phrase, it is a pity the brunt 
of the disquisition should have been borne so long by the adjec- 
tive. Aristotle, we believe, did mean that poetry was, in the 
main, fiction, or invention of fables in imitation of nature; but, 
unfortunately, even then he misleads by making imitation, which 
is but the jackal in the treatise, seem the lion in the definition. 
Nor even then will his theory be faultless and complete. Spenser’s 
grim-hued Horror soaring aloft, beating his iron wings, and 
with owls and night-ravens after him, is certainly a creation ; 
but in what sense it is a mimic creation, or a creation in imita- 
tion of nature, it would take a critic, lost to all reasonable 
use of words, to show. In short, and to close this discussion 
with a phrase which seems to us to fall like a block of stone 
crush through all our puny contemporary reasonings about art 
imitating nature, being true to nature, and the like—“ Art is 
called art,” said Goethe, “ simply because it is not nature.” This, 
it will be seen, is identical with Bacon’s poesy “ submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind.” Only in one sense 
can it be said that art itself comes under the denomination of 
nature. Thus, Shakespeare— 


“ E’en that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” 


True, as Goethe would have been the first to admit! In this 
sense, Spenser’s grim-hued Horror beating his iron wings was 
a part of nature, seeing that, in this sense, the poet’s own soul, 
with that very imagination starting out of it, was involved and 
contained in the universal round. But in any sense in which 
the words art and nature are available for the purposes of critical 
exposition, Goethe’s saying is irrefrazable—“ Art is called art 
simply because it is not nature.” Dissolve the poet through 
nature, regard the creative act itself as a part of nature, and 
then, of course, poetry or art is truth to nature; but keep them 
distinct, as you must do if you talk of imitation, and then the 
poet is nature’s master, changer, tyrant, lover, watcher, slave, 
and mimic, all in one, his head now low in her lap, and again, a 
moment after, she scared and weeping, that, though he is with 
her, he minds her not. 

All this, we believe, is very necessary to be said. Pre-Raphael- 
itism in painting, like Wordsworth’s reform in poetical literature, 
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we regard, so far as it is a recall of art to truth and observation, 
as an unmixed good. But it is essentially, in this particular 
respect, a reform only in the language of art ; and art itself is not 
language, but the creative use of it. We think the Pre-Raphael- 
ites know this; for though, in theorizing, they naturally put 
forward their favourite idea of imitation or truthfulness, as if it 
were the sum and substance of art, yet in their practice, as Cole- 
ridge remarked of Wordsworth, they are as much imaginative 
artists as imitative. Take any of the higher Pre-Raphaelite 
paintings, and while the language of the painting—that is, the 
flowers, and grasses, and foliage, and brick-walls, and costumes— 
are more real and true imitations than are to be seen elsewhere, 
the thought which this language is used to convey is at least as 
ideal, as much a supposition, imagination, or recombination, as 
much a mere wish or utinam, as in the majority of other pictures. 
Still, in our theory of art at the present day, or at least in our 
theory of literary art, the notion of imitation is beginning to 
exist in excess. The very power of that most admirable of our 
novelists, Thackeray, is beginning to spoil us. We will have 
nothing but reality, nothing but true renderings of men and 
women as they are; no giants or demigods any more, but per- 
sons of ordinary stature, and the black and the white in char- 
acter so mixed that people shall neither seem crows nor white 
doves, but all more or less magpies. Good, certainly, all this; 
but had the rule always been peremptory, as some would now 
make it, where had been our Achilleses, our Prometheuses, our 
Tancreds, our Lears, our Hamlets, our Fausts, our Egmonts; 
these men that never were, these idealizations of what might be— 
not copied from nature, but imagined and full fashioned by the 
soul of man, and thence disenchained into nature, magnificent 
phantasms, to roam amid its vacancies? Nor will it do to ex- 
empt the epic and the tragic muses, and to subject to the rule 
only the muse of prose fiction. Where, in that case, had been 
our Quixotes, our Pantagruels and Panurges, our Ivanhoes 
and Rebeccas, our Fixleins and Siebenkaeses? These were 
sublimations of nature, not imitations; suggestions to his- 
tory by brain and genius, and an inspired philosophy. The 
muse of prose literature is very hardly dealt with. We see not 
why, in prose, there should not be much of that mighty license 
in the fantastic, that measured riot, that right of whimsy, that 
unabashed dalliance with the extreme and the beautiful, which 
the world allows, by prescription, to verse. Why may not one 
in prose chase forest-nymphs, and see little green-eyed elves, 
and delight in peonies and musk-roses, and invoke the stars, and 
roll mists about the hills, and watch the seas thundering through 
caverns, and dashing against promontories? Why, in prose, 
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quail from the grand or ghastly on the one hand, or blush with 
shame at too much of the exquisite on the other? Is prose 
made of iron? Must it never weep, must it never laugh—never 
linger to look at a buttercup, never ride at a gallop over the 
downs? Always at a steady trot, transacting only such business 
as may be done within the limits of a soft sigh on the one hand, 
and a thin smile on the other, must it leave all finer and higher 
work of imagination to the care of sister Verse? Partly so, per- 
haps ; for prose soon gets ashamed of itself, and, when very highly 
inspired, lifts itself into verse. Yet it is well for literature that we 
have still such men among us as De Quincey and Christopher 
North; prose poets to us, as Richter was to the Germans; men 
avoiding nothing as too fantastic for their element, but free and 
daring in it as the verse poet in his; fronting the grisliest shapes, 
ascending to the farthest heights, descending to the lowest depths, 
pursuing the quaintest conceits ; all the while, too, such masters 
of the element itself’; now piling sound on sound into a great 
organ-symphony, now witching, as with harp-music, now letting 
the sense die away in cadence, like the echoes of a bugle blown 
among the hills. All honour to Thackeray and the prose-fiction 
of social reality ; but let us not so theorize as to exclude from 
prose-fiction, when we can get it, the boundless imagination of 
another Richter, or even the lawless zanyism of another Ra- 
belais. 

Poetry, then, we must, after all, define in terms tantamount, 
or thereabouts, to those of Bacon. With Bacon himself we may 
define it vaguely as having reference to the imagination, “ which 
faculty submitteth the shows of things to the desires of the mind, 
whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the nature 
of things.” Or we may vary the phrase, and, with Coleridge, 
call it “ the vision and faculty divine ;” or, with Leigh Hunt, 
“ jmaginative passion,” the passion for “ imaginative pleasure ;” 
or, with Mr. Dallas, more analytically, “the imaginative, har- 
monious, and unconscious activity of the soul.” In any case, 
IMAGINATION is the main word, the main idea. Upon this 
Shakespeare himself has put his seal. 


‘** The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


In short, poesy is what the Greek language recognised it to be 
—roinots, or creation. The antithesis, therefore, is between 
Poetry and Science—zroinots and vénots. Let the universe of 
all accumulated existence, inner and outer, material and mental, 
up to the present moment, lie under one like a sea, and there 
are two ways in which it may be intellectually dealt with and 
brooded over. On the one hand, the intellect of man may brood 
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over it inquiringly, striving to penetrate beneath it, to under- 
stand the system of laws by which its multitudinous atoms are 
held together, to master the mystery of its pulsations and se- 
quences. This isthe mood of the man of science. On the other 
hand, the intellect of man may brood over it creatively, careless 
how it is held together, or whether it is held together at all, and 
regarding it only as a great accumulation of material to be sub- 
mitted farther to the operation of a combining energy, and 
lashed and beaten up into new existences, This is the mood of 
the poet. ‘The poet is emphatically the man who continues the 
work of creation ; who forms, fashions, combines, imagines ; who 
breathes his own spirit into things; who conditions the universe 
anew according to his whim and } pleasure ; who bestows heads of 
brass on men when he likes, and sees beautiful women with 
arms of azure; who walks amid Nature’s S appearances, divorcing 
them, rematching them, interweaving them, starting at every 
step, as it were, a flock of white- winged phantasies that fly and 
flutter into the heaven of the future. 

All very well; but, in plain English, what is meant by this 
imagination, this creative faculty, which is allowed by all to be 
the characteristic of the poet? Mr. Dallas will tell you that 
psychologists differ in their definitions of imagination. Dugald 
Stewart, and others, he says, have regarded it solely as the 
faculty which looks to the possible and unknown, which invents 
hippogriffs and the like ideal beasts, in short, the creative faculty 
proper. Mr. Dallas properly maintains that this is not sufficient, 
and that the faculty unphilosophically called Conception, that is, 
the faculty which mirrors or reproduces the real, must also be 
included in the poetic imagination. And this is nearly all that 
he says on the subject. 

Now, if we were to venture on a closer definition, such as 
might stand its ground, and be found applicable over the whole 
length and breadth of poetry, we should, perhaps, affirm some- 
thing to the following effect :—The poetic or imaginative faculty 
is the power of intellectually producing a new or artificial concrete ; 
and the poetic genius or temperament is that disposition of mind 
which leads habitually, or by preference, to this kind of intellectual 
exercise. ‘There is much in this statement that might need ex- 
planation. In the first place, we would call attention to the 
words “ intellectually producing,” “ intellectual exercise.” ‘These 
words are not needlessly inserted. It seems to us that the dis- 
tinct recognition of what is implied in these words would save a 
great deal of confusion. The phrases “ poetic fire,” “ poetic 
passion,” and the like, true and useful as they are on proper 
occasion, are calculated sometimes to mislead. There is fire, 
there is passion in the poet; but that which is peculiar in the 
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poet, that which constitutes the poetic tendency as such, is a 
special intellectual habit, distinct from the intellectual habit of the 
man of science. The poetic process may be set in operation by, 
and accompanied by, any amount of passion or feeling; but the 
poetic process itself, so far as such distinctions are of any value, 
is an intellectual process. Farther, as to its kind, it is the intel- 
lectual process of producing a new or artificial concrete. This 
distinguishes poetry at once in all its varieties, and whether in 
verse or in prose, from the other forms of literature. In scientific 
or expository literature the tendency is to the abstract, to the 
translation of the facts and appearances of nature into general 
intellectual conceptions and forms of language. In oratorical 
literature, or the literature of moral stimulation, the aim is to 
urge the mind in a certain direction or to induce upon it a certain 
state. There remains, distinct from either of these, the literature 
of the concrete, the aim of which is to represent the facts and 
appearances of nature and life, or to form out of them new con- 
crete combinations. There are men who delight in things simply 
because they have happened, or because they can imagine them 
to happen-—men, for example, to whom it is a real pleasure to 
know that at such and such a time a knight in armour rode 
along that way and across that bridge; who have an infinite 
relish for such a fact as that Sulla had a face mottled white and 
red, so that an Athenian wit compared it to a mulberry dipped 
in meal; who can go back to that moment, ay, and re-arrest 
time there, as in a picture, when Manlius hung half-way down 
the Tarpeian rock, and had his death of blood yet beneath him, 
or when Marie Antoinette lay under the axe, and it had not 
fallen; men, to whom also the mere embodiments of their own 
fancy, or of the fancy of others, are visions they never tire to 
doat and gaze on. These are the votaries of the concrete. Now, 
so far as that literature of the concrete whose business it is to 
gratify such feelings, deals merely with the actual facts of the 
past as delivered to it by memory, it resolves itself into the 
department of history; while so far as it remains unexhausted 
by such a subduction it is poetry or creative literature. We 
—_ of course, theoretically ; in practice, as all know, the two 
shade into each other, the historian often requiring and displaying 
the imagination of the poet, and the poet, on the other hand, 
often relapsing into the describer and the historian. And here 
it is that one part of our definition may be found fault with. 
Seeing that the poet does not necessarily, in every case, invent 
scenes and incidents totally ideal, but often treats poetically the 
actual fields and landscapes of the earth and the real incidents of 
life ; seeing, in fact, that much of our best and most genuine poetry 
is descriptive and historical, why define poesy to be the produc- 
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tion of a new or artificial concrete? Why not call it either the 
reproduction of an old or the production of a new concrete? 
There is, we believe, no objection to calling it so, except that the 
division which would be thus established is not fundamental. 
In every piece of poetry, we believe, even the most descriptive 
and historical, that which makes it poetical is not the concrete, 
as furnished by sheer recollection, but the concrete as shaped 
and bodied forth anew by the poet’s thought, that is, as in the 
strictest sense factitious and artificial. Shelley, indeed, very 
sweetly calls poetry “ the record of the best and happiest mo- 
ments of the best and happiest minds ;” but then this only refers 
us farther back in time for the poetry, which certainly does not 
consist in the act of recording, if it be only recording, but already 
lay in the good and happy moments that are recorded. Thus, if 
it be said that the beautiful passage in Wordsworth describing 
a winter landscape, with the lake on which he skated with his 
companions in his boyhood, is a mere transcript of a scene from 
recollection, we reply, that, if it be so, (which we do not admit,) 
then the poetry of the passage was transacted along with the 
skating, and the critic, instead of watching the man at his 
writing-table must keep by the side of the boy on the ice. 
In short, in every case whatever, poetry is the production of an 
artificial concrete—artificial either in toto, or in so far as it is 
matter of sense and memory worked into form by the infusion of 
ameaning. The word artificial, we know, has bad associations 
connected with it; but, as Hazlitt said of Allegory, the word is 
really a harmless word, and won't bite you. It is only necessary 
to see what it means here to invest it with all that is splendid. 
The poetical tendency, then, is the tendency to that kind of 
mental activity which consists in the production, we might 
almost say secretion, by the mind of an artificial concrete; and 
the poetic genius is that kind or condition of mind to which this 
kind of activity is constitutionally most delightful and easy. Of 
the legitimacy and nobleness of such a mode of activity what 
need is there to say anything? With some theorists, indeed, poets 
are little better than privileged liars, and poetry is little better 
than the art of lying so as to give pleasure. Even Bacon, with 
his synonyms of “ feigned history ” and the like, evidently means 
to insinuate a kind of contempt for poetry as compared with 
philosophy. The one he calls “the theatre,” where it is not 
good to stay long ; the other is the “ judicial place or palace of 
the mind.” This is natural enough in a man the tenor of whose 
own intellectual work must have inclined him, apart even from 
the original constitutional bias which determined that, to prefer 
the exercise which “ buckled and bowed the mind to the nature 
of things,” to the exercise which “elevates the mind by sub- 
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mitting the shows of things to its desires.” But, recognising, as 
he did, that the one exercise is, equally with the other, the ex- 
ercise of a faculty which is part and parcel of the human consti- 
tution, he was not the man to go very far with the joke about 
poets being a species of liars. ‘That, we believe, was Bentham’s 
fun. One can see what a good thing the old gentleman might 
have made of it. “ Why was that poor fellow transported 4 ? 
Why, the fact is, at last assizes, he originated a piece of new con- 
crete, which the law calls perjury.” But the joke may be taken 
by the other end. When that deity of the Grecian mythology, 
(if the Grecian mythology had such a deity,) whose function it 
was to create trees, walked one sultry day over the yet treeless 
earth, big with unutterable thought, and when, chancing to lie 
down in a green spot, the creative frenzy came upon him, his 
thought rushed forth, and with a whirr of earthy atoms all round 
and a tearing of turf, the first of oaks sprang up completed, that 
also was the origination of a new piece of concrete, but one could 
hardly say that it was telling a lie. Had his godship been a philoso- 
pher instead of a poet—had he buckled and bowed his mind to 
the nature of things instead of accommodating the shows of things 
to his desires—the world might have been without oaks to this 
very day. 

Poetical activity being defined generally to be that kind of 
intellectual activity which results in the production, or, as one 
might say, deposition by the mind of new matter of the concrete, 
it follows that there are as many varieties in the exercise of this 
activity as there are possible forms of an intellectual concrete. 
To attempt a complete enumeration of the various w ays in which 
imaginative activity may shew itself, would be almost hopeless ; 
an instance or two, however, may bring some of the more com- 
mon of them before the mind. 


“ The sun had just sunk below the tops of the mountains, whose 
long shadows stretched athwart the valley ; but his sloping rays, 
shooting through an opening of the cliffs, touched with a yellow 
gleam the summits of the forest that hung upon the opposite steeps, 
and streamed in full splendour upon the towers and battlements of a 
castle that spread its extensive ramparts along the brow of a precipice 
above. The splendour of these illuminated objects was heightened 
by the contrasted shade which involved the valley below.”—J/rs. 
Radcliffe. 


“ Almost at the root 
Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And slender stem, while here I sit at eve, 
Oft stretches towards me, like a long straight path, 
Traced faintly on the greensward—there, beneath 
A plain blue stone, a gentle dalesman lies.” — Wordsworth. 
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These are plain instances of that kind of imaginative exercise 
which consists in the imagination of scenes or objects. A large 
proportion of the imaginative activity of men generally, and of 
authors in particular, is of this species. It includes pictures and 
descriptions of all kinds—from the most literal reproductions of 
the real, whether in country or town, to the most absolute 
phantasies in form and colour; and from the scale of a single 
object, such as the moon or a bank of violets, to the scale of a 
Wordsworthian landscape, or of a Milton’s universe with its orbs 
and interspaces. It may be called descriptive imagination. 

* And Priam then alighted from his chariot, 
Leaving Idzeus with it, who remained 
Holding the mules and horses ; and the old man 
Went straight in-doors where the beloved of Jove 
Achilles sat, and found him. In the room 
Were others, but apart; and two alone— 
The hero Automedon and Alcinous, 
A branch of Mars—stood by him. They had been 
At meals, and had not yet removed the board. 
Great Priam came, without their seeing him, 
And, kneeling down, he clasped Achilles’ knees 
And kissed those terrible homicidal hands 
Which had deprived him of so many sons.”—Homer. 


This is the imagination of incident, or narrative imagination. 
The instance is plain even to baldness—it is direct Homeric 
narration ; but for this very reason it will better stand as a type 
of that large department of imaginative activity to which it be- 
longs. In this department are included all narrations of inci- 
dents whether historical and real, or fictitious and horribly super- 
natural; from the scale, too, of the single incident as told in a 
ballad, or incidentally as a link in a continuous story, up to the 
sustained unity of the epos or drama, as in Crusoe, Don Quixote, 
the liad, the Divine Comedy, the Faery Queene, Macbeth, or 
Paradise Lost. It is unnecessary to point out that the narration 
of incident always involves a certain amount of description of 
scenery. 

“« The Reve was a slender colerike man, 
His beard was shave as nigh as ever he can, 
His hair was by his ears round yshorne, 
His top was dockéd like a priest beforne. 
Full longé were his leggés and full lean, 
Ylike a staff; there was no calf yseen.”—Chaucer. 


This may stand as a specimen of what is in reality a sub- 
variety of the imaginative exercise first mentioned, but is im- 
portant enough to be adverted to apart. It may be called the 
imagination of physiognomy and costume, under which head 
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might be collected an immense number of passages from all 
quarters of our literature. This department, too, will include 
both the real and ideal—the real, as in Chaucer’s and Scott’s 
portraits of men and women; the ideal, as in Spenser's personi- 
fications, in Ariosto’s hippogriff, or in Dante’s Nimrod in a pit 
in hell, with his face as large as the dome of St. Peter’s, and his 
body in proportion, blowing a horn, and yelling gibberish. Con- 
nected with this in practice, but distinguishable from it, is an- 
other variety of imaginative exercise, which may be called the 
imagination of states of feeling. Here is an example :— 


“ A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast ; 
Courts for cowards were erected ; 
Churches built to please the priest.” 
Burns's Jolly Beggars. 


This stanza, it. will be observed, and we have chosen it for the 
purpose, is, in itself, as little poetical as may be; it is mere harsh 
Chartist prose. But in so far as it is an imagined piece of con- 
crete, that is, in so far as it is an imagination by the poet of the 
state of feeling of another mind, or of his own mind in certain 
circumstances, it is poetical. This is an important consideration, 
for it links the poet not only with what is poetical in itself, but 
with a whole, much bigger, world of what is unpoetical in itself. 
The poet may imagine opinions, doctrines, heresies, cogitations, 
debates, expositions—there is no limit to his traffic with the 
moral any more than with the sensuous appearances of the uni- 
verse; only, as a poet, he deals with all these as concrete things, 
existing in the objective air, and from which his own soul stands 
royally disentangled, as a spade stands loose from the sand it 
shovels, whether it be sand of gold or sand of silex. The 
moment any of the doctrines he is dealing with melts subjec- 
tively into his own personal state of being, (which is necessarily 
and nobly happening continually,) that moment the poet ceases 
to be a poet pure, and becomes so fara thinker or moralist in 
union with the poet. As regards the literary range of this kind 
of imaginative exercise,—the imagination of states of feeling— 
it is only necessary to remember what a large proportion it in- 
cludes of our lyric poetry, and how far it extends itself into the 
epic and the drama, where (and especially in the drama) it forms, 
together with the imagination of costume, the greater part of 
what is called the invention of charucter. 

The foregoing is but a slight enumeration of some of the 
various modes of imaginative exercise as they are popularly dis- 
tinguishable ; and, in transferring them into Creative Literature 
at large, they must be conceived as incessantly interblended, and 
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as existing in all varieties and degrees of association with per- 
sonal thought, personal purpose, and personal calm or storm of 
feeling. It is matter of common observation, however, that 
some writers excel more in one and some more in another of the 
kinds of imagination enumerated. One writer is said to excel in 
descriptions, but to be deficient in plot and incident, nay, to 
excel in that kind of description which consists in the imagination 
of form, but to be deficient in that which consists in the imagina- 
tion of colour. Another is said to excel in plot, but to be poor 
in the invention of character, and in other particulars. In short, 
the imagination, though in one sense it acts loose and apart from 
the personality, flying freely round and round it, like a sea-bird 
round a rock, seems, in a deeper sense, restricted by the same 
law as the personality in its choice and apprehension of the con- 
crete. The organ of ideality, as the phrenologist would say, is 
the organ by which man freely bodies forth an ideal objective, 
and yet, let ideality bulge out in a man’s head as big as an 
egg, it is of no use applying it, with Keats or Milton, in the 
direction of white pinks, pansies freaked with jet, sapphire battle- 
ments, and crimson-lipped shells, unless there is a little knot on 
the eyebrow over the organ of colour. 

The poetical tendency of the human mind being this ten- 
dency to the ideal concrete, to the imagination of scenes, 
incidents, physiognomies, states of feeling, and so on; and all 
men having more or less of this tendency, catering for them in 
the ideal concrete, very much in the same way, and to the same 
effect, as their senses cater for them in the real, (so that the 
imagination of a man might be said to be nothing more than the 
ghosts of his senses wandering in an unseen world)—it follows 
that the poet, par excellence, is simply the man whose intellec- 
tual activity is consumed in this kind of exercise. All men 
have imagination ; but the poet is “ of imagination all compact.” 
He lives and moves in the ideal concrete. He teems with imagi- 
nations of forms, colours, incidents, physiognomies, feelings, and 
characters. The ghosts of his senses are as busy in an unseen 
world of sky, and cloud, and sea, and vegetation, and cities, and 
highways, and thronged markets of men, and mysterious beings, 
belonging even to the horizon of that existence, as his real senses 
are with all the nearer world of nature and life. But the no- 
table peculiarity lies in this, that every thought of his in the 
interest of this world is an excursion into that. In this respect 
the theory which has been applied to the exposition of the Gre- 
cian mythology applies equally to poetic genius in general. The 
essence of the mythical process, it is said, lay in this, that the 
early children of the earth having no abstract language, every 
thought of theirs, of whatever kind, and about whatever matter, 
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was necessarily a new act of imagination, a new excursion in the 
ideal concrete. If they thought of the wind, they did not think 
of a fluid rushing about, but of a deity blowing from a cave; if 
they thought of virtue rewarded, they saw the idea in the shape 
of a visible transaction, in some lone place, between beings hu- 
man and divine. And so, allowing for a certain obvious amount 
of difference, with the poetical mode of thought to this day. 
Every thought of the poet, about whatever subject, is transacted 
not wholly in propositional language, but for the most part in a 
kind of phantasmagoric, or representative language of imaginary 
scenes, objects, incidents, and circumstances. To clothe his 
feelings with circumstance ; to weave forth whatever arises in his 
mind into an objective tissue of imagery and incident that shall 
substantiate it and make it visible; such is the constant aim and 
art of the poet. Take an example. ‘The idea of life occurs to 
the poet Keats, and how does he express it ? 


“Stop and consider! Life is but a day ; 
A fragile dew-drop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit; a poor Indian’s sleep, 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci. Why so sad a moan ? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown ; 
The reading of an everchanging tale ; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm.” 


This is true zocnow. What with the power of innate analogy, 
what with the occult suasion of the rhyme, there arose first in 
the poet’s mind, contemporaneous with the idea of life, nay, as 
incorporate with that idea, the imaginary object or vision of the 
dew-drop falling through foliage—that imagined circumstance 
is, therefore, flung forth as representative of the idea. But even 
this does not exhaust the creative force; the idea bodies itself 
again in the new imaginary circumstance of the Indian in his 
boat ; and that, too, is flung forth. ‘Then there is a rest; but 
the idea still buds, still seeks to express itself in new circumstance, 
and five other translations of it follow. And these seven pictures, 
these seven morsels of imagined concrete, supposing them all to 
be intellectually genuine, are as truly the poet’s thoughts about 
life as any seven scientific definitions would be the thoughts of 
the physiologist or the metaphysician. And so in other instances. 
Tennyson’s Vision of Sin is a continued phantasmagory of scene 
and incident representative of a meaning ; and if the meaning is 
not plain throughout, it is because it would be impossible for the 
poet himself to translate every portion of it out of that language 
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of phantasmagory in which alone it came into existence. Again, 
Spenser’s personifications—his grim-hued Horror soaring on 
iron wings, his Jealousy sitting alone biting his lips, and the like— 
are all thoughts expressed in circumstance, the circumstance in 
this case being that of costume and physiognomy. So, too, with 
such splendid personifications as those of De Quincey—the eldest 
and the youngest of the Ladies of Sorrow; the one, the Lady of 
Tears, with eyes sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy by turns, a 
diadem on her head, and keys at her girdle; the other, the Lady 
of Darkness, her head turreted like Cybele, rising almost beyond 
the reach of sight, the blazing misery of her eyes concealed by a 
treble veil of crape. In short, every thought of the poet is an 
imagination of concrete circumstance of some kind or other— 
circumstance of visual scenery, of incident, of physiognomy, of 
feeling, or of character. The poet’s thought, let the subject be 
what it may, brings him to 


* Visions of all places: a bowery nook 
Will be elysium—an eternal book 
Whence he may copy many a lovely saying 
About the leaves and flowers—about the playing 
Of nymphs in woods and fountains, and the shade 
Keeping a silence round a sleeping maid ; 
And many a verse from so strange influence 
That we must ever wonder how and whence 
It came ;” 


this occultness, arising from the inscrutability of the law which 
connects one concrete phantasy of the dreaming mind with an- 
other. Regarding the poet, then, considered in his nature, we 
may sum up by saying, that the act of cogitation with him is 
nothing else than the intellectual secretion of fictitious circum- 
stance—the nature of the circumstance in each case depending on 
the operation of those mysterious affinities which relate thought 
to the world of sense. In regarding the poet more expressly 
as a literary artist, all that we have to do is to vary the phrase, 
and say—the intellectual invention of fictitious circumstance. 
This will apply to all that is truly poetical in literature, whether 
on the large scale or on the small. In every case what is poeti- 
cal in literature consists of the embodiment of some notion or 
feeling, or some aggregate of notions and feelings, in appropriate 
objective circumstances. Thus, in historical or biographical writ- 
ing, the poetic faculty is shown by the skill, sometimes conscious 
and sometimes unconscious, with which the figures are not only 
portrayed in themselves, but set against imagined objective back- 
grounds, and made to move amid circumstances having a pre- 
arranged harmony with what they do. The achievement of this, 
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in consistency with the truth of record, is the highest triumph of 
the descriptive historian. In fictitious prose-narrative the same 
poetic art has still freer scope. That a lover should be leaning 
over a stile at one moment, and sitting under a tree at another ; 
that it should be clear, pure moonlight when Henry is happy, 
and that the moon should be bowling through clouds, and a dog 
be heard howling at a farmhouse near, when the same Henry 
means to commit suicide—are artifices of which every ordinary 
novelist is master who knows his trade. The giant Grangousier, 
in Rabelais, sitting by the fire, very intent upon the broiling of 
some chesnuts, drawing scratches on the hearth with the end of 
a burnt stick, and telling to his wife and children pleasant stories 
of the days of old, is an instance of a higher kind, paralleled by 
many in Scott and Cervantes. And, then, in the epic and the 
drama! Hamlet with the skull in his hand, and Homer's heroes 
Bn-ing by the woAudrowc6o10! It is the same throughout the 
whole literature of fiction—always thought expressed and thrown 
off in the language of representative circumstance. Indeed, 
Goethe’s theory of poetical or creative literature was, that it is 
nothing else than the moods of its practitioners objectivized as 
they rise. A man feels himself oppressed and agitated by feel- 
ings and longings, now of one kind, now of another, that have 
gathered upon him till they have assumed the form of a definite 
moral uneasiness ; if he is not a literary man, he must contrive 
te work off the load, in some way or other, by the ordinary ac- 
tivity of life, which, indeed, is the great preventive established 
by nature ; if he is a literary man, then the uneasiness is but the 
motive to creation, and the result is—a song, a drama, an epic, 
or anovel. Scheming out some plan or story, which is in itself 
a sort of allegory of his mood as a whole, he fills up the sketch 
with minor incidents, scenes, and characters, which are nothing 
more, as it were, than the breaking up of the mood into its mi- 
nutis, and the elaboration of these minutiz, one by one, into the 
concrete. This done, the mood has passed into the objective ; it 
may be looked at as something external to the mind, which is, 
therefore, from that moment rid of it, and ready for another. 
Such, at least, was Goethe’s theory, which, he said, would apply 
most rigidly to all that he had himself written. Nor would it 
be difficult, with due explanation, to apply the theory to the 
works of all the other masters of creative or poetical literature— 
Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Scott, and Shakespeare. Dante may 
be said to have slowly translated his whole life into one repre- 
sentative performance. 

Several supplementary considerations must be now adduced. 
The form of the poet’s cogitation, we have said, is the evolution 
not of abstract propositions, but of representative concrete circum- 
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stances. But in this, too, there may be degrees of better and 
worse, of greater and less, Precisely as, of two writers thinking 
in the language of abstract speculation, we can say, without 
hesitation, which has the more powerful mind; so of two writers 
thinking in the other language of concrete circumstance, one 
may be evidently superior to the other. There is room, in 
short, for all varieties of greater and less among poets as among 
other people ; there may be poets who are giants, and there may 
be poets who are pigmies. Hence the folly of the attempts to 
exalt the poetical genius, merely as such, above other kinds of 
intellectual manifestation. A man may be constitutionally 
formed so that he thinks his thoughts in the language of con- 
crete circumstance; and still his thoughts may be very little 
thoughts, hardly worth having in any language. Both poets 
and men of science must be tried among their peers. Whether 
there is a common measure, and what it is; whether there is an 
intrinsic superiority in the mode of cogitation of the poet over 
that of the philosopher, or the reverse; and whether and how 
far we may then institute a comparison of absolute greatness 
between Aristotle and Homer, between Milton and Kant, are 
questions of a higher calculus, which most men may leave alone. 
There is no difficulty, however, when the question is between a 
Kirke White and a Kant; and when a poor poet, ever so 
genuine in a small way, intrudes himself on the Exchange of 
the general world, telling people there that his intellect is 
“ genius,” and that theirs is “ talent,” he evidently runs a risk 
of being very unceremoniously treated. 


‘“* This palace standeth in the air, 
By necromancy placed there, 
That it no tempest needs to fear, 
Which way soe’er it blow it: 
And somewhat southward tow’rd the noon 
There lies a way up to the moon, 
And thence the fairy can as soon 
Pass to the Earth below it.” 


This is very sweet, and nice, and poetical, (it is by Drayton; 
not a small poet, but a considerable one;) and yet there needs 
be no great hesitation in saying that, call it genius or what we 
will, there was less commotion of the elements when it was pro- 
duced than when Newton excogitated his theory of the law of 
gravitation. 

But, to pass to another point. The imagination, as we have 
already said, following the law of the personality, some imagina- 
tions are strong where others are weak, and weak where others 
are strong. In other words, though all poets, as such, express: 
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themselves in the language of concrete circumstance, some are 
greater adepts in one kind of circumstance, others in another. 
Some are great in the circumstance of form, which is the 
sculptor’s favourite circumstance ; others can produce admirable 
compositions in chiaroscuro; others again have the whole rain- 
bow on their pallet. And so, some express themselves better in 
incident, others better in physiognomy and character. All this 
is recognised in daily criticism. Now, the consequence of the 
diversity is that it is very difficult to compare poets even amongst 
themselves. It is not every poet, that, like Shakespeare, ex- 
hibits an imagination that is absolutely or all but absolutely 
universal, using with equal ease the language of form, of colour, 
of character, and of incident. Shakespeare himself, if we may 
infer anything from his minor poems, and from the carelessness 
with which he took ready-made plots for his dramas from any 
quarter (in which, however, there may be a philosophy,) was 
not so great a master of incident as of other kinds of circum- 
stance, and could hardly have rivalled Homer, or even Scott, 
purely as a narrative poet. How, then, establish a comparative 
measure, assigning a relative value to each kind of circum- 
stance? How balance what Chaucer has and has not, against 
what Milton has and has not—Chaucer so skilful in physiog- 
nomy, against Milton who has so little of it, but who has so 
much else; or how estimate the chiaroscuro of Byron as 
against the richly coloured vegetation of Keats? Here, too, a 
scientific rule is undiscoverable, and a judgment is only possible 
in very decided cases, or by the peremptory verdict of private 
taste. 


“ Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid.” 


Who will venture to institute a sure comparison of merit be- 
tween this exquisite bit of colour from Tennyson, and the fol- 
lowing simple narrative lines from the same poet ?— 


‘“* And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundredfold ; 
And for three hours he sobbed o’er William’s child, 
Thinking of William.” 


There is yet a third thing that has to be taken into considera- 
tion. Be a manas truly a poet asit is possible to be, and be the 
kind of circumstance in which his imagination excels as ac- 
curately known as possible, it is not always that he can do his 
best. The poet, like other men, is subject to inequalities of 
mood and feeling. Now he is excited and perturbed because 
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the occasion is one to rouse his being from its depths; now he 
is placid, calm, and, as one might say, commonplace. Hence 
variations in the interest of the poetical efforts of one and the 
same poet. As he cannot choose but think poetically, whether 
roused or not, even the leisurely babble of his poorest hours, if 
he chooses to put it forth, will be sweet and poetical. But he 
is not to be measured by this, any more than the philosopher by 
his casual trifles, or the orator by his speeches on questions that 
are insignificant. Nay, more than this, it is important to re- 
mark that it is only at a certain pitch of feeling that some men 
become poets. For, though the essence of poetry consists, as 
we have said, in a particular mode of intellectual exercise, yet 
the emotional moment at which different minds adopt this mode 
of exercise may not be the same. The language of concrete 
circumstance is natural to all men when they are very highly 
excited: all joy, all sorrow, all rage, expresses itself in vivid 
imaginations. The question then not unfrequently ought to 
be, at what level of feeling a man is or professes to be a poet. 
On this may depend, not your verdict as to the genuineness of 
his poetry, but your disposition to spare time to listen to it. 
The most assiduous members of Parliament do not feel bound 
to be in the house even when a leader is speaking, unless it is a 
Cabinet question or a question of some considerable interest, 
Some orators know this and reserve themselves; others, delight- 
ing in their profession, speak on every question. It is the same 
with poets, and with the same result. A Keats, though always 
poetical, may often be poetical with so small a stimulus, that 
only lovers of poetry for its own sake feel themselves sufficiently 
interested. Why are Milton’s minor poems, exquisite as they 
are, not cited as measures of the magnitude of his genius? 
Because they are not his speeches on Cabinet questions. Why 
is Spenser the favourite poet of poets, rather than a popular 
favourite like Byron? For the same reason that a Court is 
crowded during a trial for life or death, but attended only by 
barristers during the trial of an intricate civil case. The subject 
chosen by a poetical writer, we have already said, is a kind of 
allegory of the whole state of his mental being at the moment ; 
but some writers are not moved to allegorize so easily as others, 
and it is a question with readers what states of being they care 
most to see allegorized. This, then, is to be taken into account, 
in comparing poet with poet. Precisely as an orator is remem- 
bered by his speeches on great questions, and as the position of 
a painter among painters is determined in part by the interest of 
his subjects, so, in a comparison of poets together, or of the 
same poet with himself, the earnestness of the occasion always 
goes for something. Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, exquisite 
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as a poetical study, does not bear one down with the same 
human interest as his plays; and there is a mighty gradation of 
interest in advancing from leisurely compositions of the sweet 
sensuous order such as Keats’ Endymion and Spenser’s Faery 
Queene, to the stern and severe splendour of a Divina Com- 
media or a Prometheus Vinetus. True, on the one hand, poets 
choose their own subjects, so that these themselves are to be 
taken into the estimate; and, on the other, the very practice of 
the art of poetical expression on any subject, like the glow ot 
the orator when he begins to speak, leads on and on to unex- 
pected regions, Yet, after all, in weighing a poem against 
others, so as to pronounce a judgment as to relative greatness, 
this consideration of the emotional level at which it was pro- 
duced, and of its interest in connexion with the general work 
and sentiment of the world, is a source of much perplexity. 


“ Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song ; 
And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that hath been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
Oft, on a plot of rising ground, 
I hear the far off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 


How decide between this from Milton’s Penseroso, and this, in 
so different a key, from Shakespeare’s Lear ?— 


“ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout . 
Till you have drenched our steeples, drowned the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head! and thou all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world.” 


A fourth consideration, which intrudes itself into the question 
of our appreciation of actual poetry, and which is not sufficiently 
borne in mind, is, that in almost every poem there is much 
present besides the pure poetry. Poetry, as such, is cogitation 
in the language of concrete circumstance. Some poets excel 
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constitutionally in one kind of circumstance, some in another ; 
some are moved to this mode of cogitation on a less, others on 
a greater emotional occasion; but, over and above all this, it is 
to be noted that no poet always and invariably cogitates in the 
poetical manner. Speculation, information, mental produce, and 
mental activity of all kinds, may be exhibited in the course of a 
work, which is properly called a poem, on account of its general 
character; and, as men are liable to be impressed by greatness 
in every form wherever they meet it, all that is thus precious in 
the extra-poetical contents of a poem, is included in the estimate 
of the greatness of the poet. One example will suffice. Shakes- 
peare is as astonishing for the exuberance of his genius in ab- 
stract generalization, and for the depth of his analytic and philo- 
sophic insight, as for the scope and minuteness of his poetic 
imagination. It is as if into a mind poetical in form, there had 
been poured also all the matter that existed in the mind of his 
contemporary Bacon. In Shakespeare's plays we have thought, 
history, exposition, and philosophy, all within the round of the 
poet. The only difference between him and Bacon sometimes 
is, that Bacon writes an essay and calls it his own, and that 
Shakespeare writes a similar essay, and puts it into the mouth 
of a Ulysses or a Polonius. It is only this fiction of a speaker 
and an audience, together with the circumstance of the verse, 
that retains many of Shakespeare’s noblest passages within the 
pale of strict poetry. 

Hitherto, it will be observed, we have made no formal dis- 
tinction between the poet, specifically so called, and the general 
practitioners of creative literature, of whatever species. Our 
examples, indeed, have been taken in the main from those whom 
the world recognises as poets; but, as far as our remarks have 
gone, poetry still stands synonymous with the whole literature 
of imagination. All who express their meaning, and impress it 
upon the world, by the literary representation of scenes, inci- 
dents, physiognomies, and characters, whether suggested by the 
real world or wholly imaginary, are poets. All who, doing this, 
do it grandly, and manifest a rich and powerful nature, are 
great poets. Those who excel more in the language of one kind 
of circumstance, are poets more especially of that kind of cireum- 
stance—poets of visual scenery, poets of incident and narration, 
poets of physiognomy, or poets of character and sentiment, as 
the case may be. Those who are poetical only at a high key, 
and in the contemplation of themes of large human interest, are 
the poets who take the deepest hold on the memory of the human 
race. Finally, those who, having the largest amount of poetic 
genius, and of the best kind, associate therewith the most exten- 
sive array of other intellectual qualities, are the men who, even 
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as poets, give their poems the greatest impetus and the greatest 
universal chance. 

Not a word in all this, however, to exclude imaginative prose 
writers. So far, the Homers, the Platos, the Sophocleses, the 
Aristophaneses, the Virgils, the Dantes, the Boccaccios, the 
Chaucers, the Cervanteses, the Spensers, the Shakespeares, the 
Miltons, the Tassos, the Moliéres, the Goethes, the Richters, 
the Scotts, the Defoes, of the world are all huddled together, the 
principal figures of a great crowd, including alike poets and 
prose writers. These indeed may, in accordance with considera- 
tions already suggested, be distributed into groups, and that 
either by reference to degree or by reference to kind. But no 
considerations have yet been adduced that would separate the 
imaginative prose writers, as such—the Boccaccios, the Cervan- 
teses, the Richters, the Scotts, the Defoes, and the De Quinceys, 
from the imaginative verse writers, as such, Now, though this 
is good provisionally ; though it is well to keep together for a 
while in the same field of view all writers of imagination, whether 
bards or prose writers, and though, as we have already said, 
there is no reason why imagination in prose should not be 
allowed to do all it can do, and why prose writers like Richter 
and De Quincey should not be crowned with poetic laurel; yet 
the universal instinct of men, not to say also the prejudice of 
association and custom, demands that the poets, as a sect or 
brotherhood, shall be more accurately defined. How, then, lead 
out the poets, in the supreme sense, from the general throng 
where they yet stand waiting? By what device call the poets 
by themselves into the foreground, and leave the prose writers 
behind? By a union of two devices. Go in front of the general 
crowd, you two; you flag-bearer, with your richly painted flag, 
and you, fluter, with your silver flute. Flap the flag, and let 
them see it; sound the flute, and let them hear it. Lo! already 
the crowd wavers; it sways to and fro; some figures seem to be 
pressing forward from the midst, and at last one silver-headed 
old serjeant steps out in front of all, and begins to march to the 
sound of the flute. Who is it but old Homer? He is blind, 
and cannot see the flag, but he knows it is there, and the flute 
guides him. Others and others follow the patriarch, whom they 
never deserted yet, some looking to the flag, and others listening 
to the flute, but all marching in one direction. Shakespeare 
comes with the rest, stepping lightly, ‘as if but half in earnest. 
And thus at last, lured by the flag and by the flute, all the poets 
are brought out into the foreground. The flag is Jmagery, the 
flute is Verse. In other words, poets proper are distinguished 
from the general crowd of imaginative writers by a peculiar rich- 
ness of language, which is called imagery, and by the use, along 
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with that language, of a measured arrangement of words known 
as verse. 

It is, as Mr. Dallas observes, a moot point whether Imagery 
or Verse is to be regarded as the more essential element of 
poetry. It has been usual, of late, to give the palm to imagery. 
Thus, it was a remark of Lord Jeffrey—and the remark has 
almost passed into a proverb—that a want of relish for such rich 
sensuous poetry as that of Keats would argue a want of true 
poetical taste. The same would probably be said of Spenser. 
Mr. Dallas, on the other hand, thinks Verse more essential than 
Imagery, and in this Leigh Hunt would probably agree with 
him. The importance attached to a sensuous richness of lan- 
guage as part of poetry is, Mr. Dallas thinks, too great at pre- 
sent; and in opposition to Lord Jeffrey, or at least by way of 
corrective to his remark about Keats, he proposes that a power 
of appreciating such severe literary beauty as that of Sophocles, 
shall, more than anything else, be reckoned to the credit of a 
man’s poetical taste. We think Mr. Dallas, on the whole, is in 
the right, and this will appear more clearly if we consider briefly 
what Imagery and Verse respectively are, in their relation to 
poetry. 

Imagery in poetry is essentially this—secondary concrete ad- 
duced by the imagination in the expression of prior concrete. 
Thus, in the simile,— 

* The superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore, his ponderous shield 
Behind him. cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole.” 

Here the primary circumstance in the imagination of the poet 
is Satan, with his shield hung round his ‘shoulders. While 
imagining this, however, the poet, moving at ease in the whole 
world of concrete things, strikes upon a “totally distinct visual 
appearance, that of the moon seen through a telescope; and his 
imagination, enamoured with the likeness, « cannot resist imparting 
the new picture to the reader as something auxiliary and addi- 
tional to the first. Again, take the metaphor,— 


*‘ Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original.” 

Here the process is the same as in the simile, but more un- 
conscious and complete. The concrete circumstance first in the 
mind (so far at least as these lines are concerned) is the sky 
dropping rain; in the imagination of this circumstance, another 
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imagined circumstance, that of a being shedding tears, intrudes 
itself; the two circumstances, so like to the mind that it hardly 
is conscious that they are two, are combined by a kind of iden- 
tifying flash ; and the rich double concrete is presented to the 
reader. So essentially with that highest species of metaphor, the 
personification or viviication, (of which, indeed, the metaphor 
quoted is an example, ) the speciality of which consists in this, that 
a piece of concrete taken from the inanimate world is wedded to 
a piece of concrete taken from the world of life. The two worlds 
lying as it were side by side in the human imagination as the 
two halves of all being, this kind of metaphor is the most natural 
and the most frequent of all; and powerful imaginations are 
exceedingly prone to it. A subvariety, to which some writers 
are much addicted, is the identification of brute with human 
circumstance, as witness Dickens’s dogs and ponies. 

Almost all so-called images may be reduced under one or 
other of the foregoing heads; and, in any case, all imagery will 
be found to consist in the use of concrete to help out concrete, 
in the impinging of the mind, so to speak, while dealing with 
one concrete circumstance against other and other concrete cir- 
cumstances. Now, as the very essence of the poet consists in 
the incessant imagination of concrete circumstance, a language 
rich in imagery is in itself a proof of the possession of poetical 
faculty ina high degree. Ceteris paribus, that is, where there 
is an equal amount of imagination and of the same quality, in 
the bodying forth of the main circumstance of a poem or a 
poetical passage—whether that is a circumstance of visible scenery, 
of incident, of physiognomy, or of mental state—the more of sub- 
sidiary circumstance evolved in intellectual connexion with the 
main one the higher the evidence of poetical power. There is 
an analogy, in this respect, between poetical and scientific writers. 
Some scientific writers, as, for example, Locke, attend so rigor- 
ously to the main thought they are pursuing as to give to their 
style a kind of nakedness and iron straightness; others, as, for 
example, Bacon, without being indifferent to the main thought, 
are so full of intellectual matter of all kinds that they enrich 
every sentence with a detritus of smaller propositions related to 
the one immediately on hand. So with poets. Some poets, 
as Keats, Shakespeare, and Milton in much of his poetry, so 
teem with accumulated concrete circumstance, or generate it so 
fast, as their imagination works, that every imagined circumstance 
as it is put forth from them takes with it an accompaniment of 
parasitic fancies. Others, as the Greek dramatists and Dante, 
sculpture their thoughts roundly and massively in severe outline. 
It seems probable that the tendency to excess of imagery is 
natural to the Gothic or Romantic as distinct from the Hellenic 
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or Classical imagination ; but it is not unlikely that the fact that 
poetry is now read instead of being merely heard, as it once was, has 
something to do with it. As regards the question when imagery is 
excessive, when the richness of a poet’s language is to be called 
extravagance, no general principle can be laid down. The judg- 
ment on this point in each case must depend on the particular 
state of the case. A useful distinction, under this head, might 
possibly be drawn between thie liberty of the poet and the duty 
of the artist. Keats’s Endymion, one might safely, in reference 
to such a distinction, pronounce to be too rich; for in that poem 
there is no proportion between the imagery, or accessory concrete, 
and the main stem of the imagined circumstance from which 
the poem derivesits name. In the Eve of St. Agnes, on the other 
hand, there is no such fault, 

Of verse, as connected with poetry, various theories have been 
given. Wordsworth, whose theory is always more narrow than 
his practice, makes the rationale of verse to consist in this, that 
it provides for the mind a succession of minute pleasurable sur- 
prises in addition to the mere pleasure communicated by the 
meaning. Others regard the use of verse as consisting in its 
power to secure the attention of the reader or hearer. Others 
regard it as a voluntary homage of the mind to law as law, 
repaid by the usual rewards of disinterested obedience. Mr. 
Dallas sets these and other theories aside, and puts the matter 
on its right basis. Verse is an artificial source of pleasure ; it is 
an incentive to attention, or a device for economizing attention ; 
and it is an act of obedience to law if you choose so to regard it, 
All these, however, are merely statements respecting verse as 
something already found out and existing; not one of them is a 
theory of verse in its origin and nature. Such a theory, if it is 
to be sought for at all, must clearly consist in the assertion of 
this, as a fundamental fact of nature, that, when the mind of 
man is either excited to a certain pitch, or engaged in a certain 
kind of exercise, its transactions adjust themselves, in a more 
express manner than usual, to time as meted out in beats or 
intervals. Mr. Dallas, giving to the statement its most transcen- 
dental form, says that the rationale of metre is to be deduced 
from the fact that Time being, according to Kant, but a leading 
form of sense, must fall under the law of imagination, the faculty 
representative of sense. Quite independent of this philosophic 
generalization, which it would at least require much time to 
work down for the ordinary market, there are many facts, some 
of which Mr. Dallas very acutely points out, all tending to 
indicate the existence of such a law as we have referred to. 
The swinging of a student to and fro in his chair, during a 
fit of cogitation, the oratorical see-saw, the evident connexion 
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of mental states with the breathings and the pulse-beats, the 
power of the tick-tick of a clock to induce reverie, and of the 
clinkum-clankum of a bell to make the fool think words to 
it, are all instances of the existence of such a law. Nay, the 
beginnings of poetical metre itself are to be traced in speech far 
on this side of what is accounted poetry. There is a visible 
tendency to metre in every articulate expression of strong feel- 
ing; and the ancient Greeks, we are told, used to amuse them- 
selves with scanning passages in the speeches of their great 
orators. Without trying to investigate this point farther, how- 
ever, we would simply refer to a consideration connected with 
it, which seems important for our present purpose. ‘The law, as 
stated hypothetically, is, that the mind, either when excited to a 
certain pitch, or when engaged in a particular kind of exercise, 
takes on, in its transactions, a marked concordance with time as 
measured by beats. Now, whether is it the first or the second 
mental condition that necessitates this concordance? Poetry 
we have all along defined as a special mode of intellectual exer- 
cise, possible under all degrees of emotional excitement—the 
exercise of the mind imaginatively, or in the figuring forth of 
concrete circumstance. Is it, then, poetry, as such, that requires 
metre, or only poetry by virtue of the emotion with which it is 
in general accompanied, that emotion either preceding and sti- 
mulating the imaginative action, or being generated by it, as 
heat is evolved by friction? The question is not an easy one. 
On the whole, however, we incline to the belief that, though 
poetry and passion, like two inseparable friends that have taken 
up house together, have metre for their common servant, it is 
on passion, and not on poetry, that metre holds by legal tenure. 
The very reasons we adduce for thinking so will show that the 
question is not a mere metaphysical quibble. These are, that 
metre is found, in its highest and most decided form, in lyrical 
poetry, or the poetry of feeling; narrative poetry having less, 
and dramatic poetry still less of it; and that, wherever, in the 
course of a poem, there is an unusual metrical boom and vigour, 
the passage so characterized will be found to be one not so much 
of pure concrete richness, as of strong accompanying passion. 
What, then, if song, instead of being, as common language 
makes it, the complete and developed form of poetry, should 
have to be philosophically defined as the complete and developed 
form of oratory, passing into poetry only in as far as passion, in 
its utterance, always seizes and whirls with it shreds and atoms 
of imagined circumstance? If this is the true theory, verse be- 
longs, by historical origin, to oratory, and lingers with poetry 
only as an entailed inheritance. Prose, then, may, as we have 
said, make inroads upon that region of the literature of the con- 
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crete which has hitherto been under the dominion of verse. But, 
on the other hand, verse, whatever it may have been in its origin, 
exists now, like many other sovereignties, by right of expediency, 
constitutional guarantee, and the voluntary submission of those 
who are its subjects. And here it is that the theories of Words- 
worth and others have their proper place. They are theories of 
verse, not in its origin, but in its character as an existing institu- 
tion in the literature of the concrete. They tell us what we can 
now do intellectually by means of verse, which we could not do 
if her royalty were abolished. They point to the fact, that in 
literature, as in other departments of activity, law and order, 
and even the etiquette of exquisite artificial ceremonial, though 
they may impose finishes tenthons on the disaffected and the 
boorish, are but conditions of liberty and development to all 
higher, and finer, and more cultured natures. In short, (and 
this is the important fact,) metre, rhyme, and the like, are not 
only devices for the sweet and pleasurable conveyance of the 
poet’s meaning after it is formed; they are devices assisting 
beforehand in the creation of that meaning; devices so spurring 
and delighting the imagination, while they chafe and restrain it, 
that its thoughts and combinations in the world of concrete cir- 
cumstance are more rich, more rare, more occult, more beauti- 
ful, and more incomprehensible, than they would otherwise be. 
Like the effect of the music on the fountain and the company 
of Bacchanals in Tennyson’s strange vision, is the effect of verse 
on poetical thought. 


“Then methought I heard a mellow sound, 
Gathering up from all the lower ground ; 
Narrowing in to where they sat assembled, 
Low, voluptuous music winding trembled, 
Wov’n in circles: they that heard it sigh’d, 
Panted hand in hand with faces pale, 
Swung themselves, and in low tones replied, 
Till the fountain spouted, showering wide 
Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail.” 


But here we must stop our discussions on the Theory of 
Poetry. For much that we have left undiscussed, and especially 
for a philosophical division of poetry according to its kinds, we 
must refer to Mr. Dallas. We feel, indeed, that we have hard] 
acted the proper part of a host in having already taken so mk 
of the talk to ourselves. Possibly, however, some of the passages 
we had marked for quotation from Mr. Dallas’s book, may have 
already come before our readers. In any case, we recommend 
his book highly and cordially. There is perhaps a stronger 
dash of what may be called Okenism in his style of speculation, 
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than some readers may like; as, for example, in his systematic 
laying out of everything into corresponding threes or triads. 
Thus, poetry figures throughout his treatise as a compound re- 
sult of three Jaws—the law of unconsciousness, the law of har- 
mony, and the law of imagination; which laws are supreme 
respectively in three kinds of poetry—lyrical poetry, epic poetry, 
and dramatic poetry ; which three kinds of poetry, again, corre- 
spond historically with Eastern, primitive, or divine art, Grecian, 
antique, or classical art, and Western, modern, or romantic art ; 
which historical division, again, corresponds philosophically with 
such trinities as these—I, he, you; time future, time past, time 
omeret immortality, God, freedom; the good, the true, the 

eautiful. All this, stated thus abruptly and without explana- 
tion, may seem more hopeless sort of matter to some than it 
would to us; but even they will find in the book much that will 
please them, in the shape of shrewd observation, and lucid and 
deep criticism, valuable on its own account, and very different 
from what used to be supplied to the last age by critics like 
Hazlitt. 


Having been so long engaged in discussing the principles of 
poetry in connexion with a book devoted to the investigation of 
them, it would be hard if we had not already done a part of the 
work that would have devolved upon us if we had taken up Mr. 
Smith’s poems alone for review ; and if, in the few pages which 
remain, we should not be able to assume all necessary general 
principles as granted, and to address ourselves strictly to the 
consideration of Mr. Smith’s merits and quality as a poet. 

In the first place, then, we have to say of Mr. Smith, on the 
evidence of the present volume, that, whether poet or no poet, 
he is, at least, not an intellectual weakling. There is a strength, 
and fervour, and vehement humanity about him, which it is re- 
freshing to find in a young writer, whether poet or not, in these 
days of prim, and nerveless, and monosyllabic literature. He 
does not seem to be a bigot about trifles, or to concern himself 
with investigations relating to pins and needles and_ social 
minutiz; but to have his head full of thoughts, such as he has 
been able to make for himself, or to get from friends and books, 
respecting what may be called the larger entities of the world— 
life, death, ambition, love, poetry; stars shining, seas roaring 
What his education may have been we do not need particularly 
to know. The days are past in which people used to make pro- 
digies of uneducated poets; and probably the educational oppor- 
tunities of Mr. Smith, as a reading and thinking Scotchman, 
have been at least as good and as extensive, even in a scholastic 
sense, as those of Keats, and half the literary men of England 
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now alive, whom no one ever thinks of calling uneducated be- 
cause they cannot read Greek, and know very little of mathe- 
matics. On the score of education, we should suppose, setting 
aside the totally different consideration of place and mode of 
livelihood, Mr. Smith is perfectly on a level with the larger pro- 
portion of those who, in England, write novels, paint pictures, 
and edit newspapers. We assure our English friends that 
there are a great many strong-headed and well-informed young 
men in the counting-houses and warehouses of Glasgow; that 
they have a good many of the London ideas, and some of their 
own besides; and that the true notion to start with about Alex- 
ander Smith, is not that he is a poet asking any favour from the 
critics on the plea of deficient education, but that he is one of 
those said young men of Glasgow, who, to the admiration, we 
have no doubt, of a circle of appreciating companions, has 
stepped out conspicuously into the field of British Literature. 
Among these friends, we should suppose, he is known very 
much as we have fancied him—as a man of genial aspirations, 
and of good round energetic thought about things in general, 
rather than of precision about a limited number of small points. 
At all events this is the impression made by his book. ‘Take a 
passage or two where the thought of the author—the kind of 
intellectual train he is apt to follow, and the kind of moral 
mood he is apt to fall into—may be seen, as much as possible, 
apart from the specific element of his poetical genius, 


“To-day a chief was buried—let him rest. 
His country’s bards are up like larks, and fill 
With singing the wide heavens of his fame. 
To-night I sit within my lonely room ; 

The atmosphere is full of misty rain ; 
Wretched the earth and heaven.” 


Not bad this from a young poet sitting alone in his room in 
Glasgow, on the evening of the day on which the Duke of Wel- 
lington was buried. Apart altogether from the fine poetical 
expression of the second and third lines, we have here the evi- 
dence of a mind that can be sulky on a great scale, and sur- 
round even such a big circumstance as a nation all agog about 
a hero’s death, with the contrasted commentary of its own 
humour. 

“ Be brave and strong through all thy wrestling years ; 

A brave soul is a thing which all things serve.” 

The mind that can fashion and fling out a strong saying like 
this, must have a personal interest in its truth. 

“ How frequent in the very thick of life 
We rub clothes with a fate that hurries past! 
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A tiresome friend detains us in the street ; 
We part, and, turning, meet fate in our teeth ; 
A moment more or less had ’voided it.” 


Put these words, in the plainest prose, anywhere; and they 
will still stand as a strong bold thought, boldly yet accurately 
expressed, Again, take the following, by way of sneering sum- 
mary of what people expect from steam, railways, and telegraphs. 


“ Paradise, according to the world, 
Is scarce a league ahead.” 


In short, out of almost every page, lines and passages might be 
selected, shewing, apart from any poetical faculty exhibited in 
the mode of expression, a strong, serious, decisive intellect, with 
a good store of thoughts about matters of general interest, and 
a power of clear sarcasm when it likes. The following passage 
may stand as a more extensive specimen of Mr. Smith’s notions 
of things, as apart from his poetry. The subject is poetry itself, 
its functions and prospects—a favourite topic with this poet. 
The passage, in short, is Mr. Smith’s delineation, by the mouth 
of one of his dramatic personages, of that long-expected and 
much-described phenomenon, the poet of the future. 


** My friend! a poet must ere long arise, 
And with a regal song sun-crown this age, 
As a saint’s head is with a halo crowned ;— 

One, who shall hallow poetry to God 

And to its own high use—for poetry is 

The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts ride ;— 
One, who shall fervent grasp the sword of song, 

As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade, 

To find the quickest passage to the heart ;— 

A mighty poet whom this age shall choose 

To be its spokesman to all coming times. 

In the ripe full-blown season of his soul, 

He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength, 

And grapple with the questions of all time, 

And wring from them their meanings. As King Saul 
Called up the buried prophet from his grave 

To speak his doom, so shall this poet-king 

Call up the dead Past from its awful grave 

To tell him of our future. As the air 

Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love— 
Loving mankind, not peoples. As the lake 
Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 
Shall he reflect our great humanity. 

And as the young spring breathes with living breath 

On a dead branch, till it sprouts fragrantly 
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Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe life 
Through every theme he touch, making all Beauty 

And Poetry for ever, like the stars.” 


Now in this passage, viewed as the exposition of a thought, such 
as Mr. Smith would himself own, we have both an indication of 
his sentimental fervour, and a measure of his intellectual crude- 
ness. The fervour of the passage no one can deny; and a mind 
that can feel about poetry in such a strain of enthusiasm, is one 
rich in promise. But, intellectually, the passage is a crudity, a 
piece of immature thought, and that too of a rather inferior 
quality, when very closely investigated. The poet of the future 
never will be, never can be, such a being as is here described— 
setting the age to music, wringing from all questions their 
meanings, and what not. Nature and the relations of things for- 
bid it. Homer was not such a being; Shakespeare was not such 
a being; and even if you roll together into one man any possible 
philosopher of the future, and any possible political conqueror, 
with the best possible poet to boot, you will not arrive at the 
required individual. True, there are lineaments of the poet in 
the description ; but as a whole, it is like the pictures of the lion 
one sees hung outside show-waggons to attract the crowd in— 
plenty of colour and fierceness, and awfully suggestive of lions, 
but yet not at all like the real animal. Seen after the picture, 
indeed, the real animal might at first disappoint ; he is a calmer, 
smaller, less rampant and more defined kind of creature, and one 
has to see him roused to know all that isin him. In short, the 
above passage is “ painting with the big brush ;” and Mr. Smith 
will learn, as his thoughts work themselves out into precision and 
proportion, to paint less in that common manner. When 
Shakespeare speaks of the poet, or when Tennyson speaks of him, 
their vision of what the poet really is, either historically or in 
himself, is, with all their fondness for the theme, far clearer and 
far more genuine. 

We have quoted the foregoing passage out of a spirit of fair- 
ness, because we believe it to be intellectually the very crudest 
and poorest passage in Mr. Smith’s book. And if so, it is clear 
that, as we said at the outset, he is intellectually no weakling. 
Read the passage again, and you will find that, though in the 
main the enthusiastic utterance of a juvenile <a, it is 
not all commonplace. And if such a passage, perhaps carelessly 
admitted by the author, is an author’s worst, what might not that 
author’s best be? Let the very continuation of the passage it- 
self answer. 


“‘ His words set me on fire: I cried aloud, 
‘Gods! what a portion to forerun this soul !’ 
He grasped my hand—I looked upon his face— 
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A thought struck all the blood into his cheeks, 

Like a strong buffet. His great flashing eyes 
Burned‘on mine own. He said—‘ A grim old king 
Whose blood leapt madly when the trumpets brayed 
To joyous battle ’mid a storm of steeds, 

Won a rich kingdom on a battle-day ; 

But in the sunset he was ebbing fast, 

Ringed by his weeping lords. His left hand held 
His white steed, to the belly splashed with blood, 
That seemed to mourn him with its drooping head ; 
Ilis right, his broken brand; and in his ear 

Lis old victorious banners flap the winds. 

He called his faithful herald to his side— 

‘Go, tell the dead I come!’ With a proud smile, 
The warrior with a stab let out his soul, 

Which fled and shrieked through all the other world, 
‘ Ye dead, my master comes!’ And there was pause 
Till the great shade should enter. Like that herald, 
Walter, I’d rush across the waiting world 

And cry, ‘ He comes.’” 

This is noble writing, and it answers, by anticipation, our next 
question with respect to Mr. Smith. Poet, or no poet, we have 
seen he is no weakling: the next question is—strong or weak, is 
he a poet? The passage just quoted, we say, is a sufficient 
answer; but here is another. It describes an act of suicide at 
night on a hill-top near a great city,— 


“’Twas late, for, as he reached the open roads, 
Where night was reddened by the drudging fires, 
The drowsy steeples tolled the hour of One. 
The city now was left long miles behind : 
A large black hill was looming ’gainst the stars : 
He reached its summit. Far above his head 
God’s name was writ in worlds. Awhile he stood 
Silent and throbbing like a midnight star. 
He raised his hands. Alas! ’twas not in prayer— 
IIe long had ceased to pray. ‘ Father,’ he said, 
‘ I wished to loose some music o'er Thy world, 
To strike from its firm seat some hoary wrong, 
And then to die in autumn with the flowers 
And leaves and sunshine I have loved so well. 
Thou might’st have smoothed my way to some great end.— 
But wherefore speak? Thou art the mighty God. 
This gleaming wilderness of suns and worlds 
Is an eternal and triumphant hymn 
Chanted by Thee unto Thine own great self ! 
Wrapt in Thy skies, what were my prayers to Thee? 
My pangs—my tears of blood? They could not move 
Thee from the depths of Thine immortal dream. 
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Thou hast forgotten me, God. Here, therefore, here, 
To-night upon this bleak and cold hill-side 

Like a forsaken watchfire will I die ; 

And as my pale corse fronts the glittering night, 

It shall reproach Thee before all Thy worlds.’ 

His death did not disturb that ancient Night. 
Scornfullest Night! Over the dead there hung 
Great gulfs of silence, blue, and strewn with stars— 
No sound, no motion, in the eternal depths.” 





This is daring, almost to the limit of the lawful; but the words 
are not more solemn than the mood in which the author has 
written them. And, in any case, such a passage is decisive at 
least of the fact, that the author is a poet, and a poet of no com- 
mon order, This will be the popular verdict, as it must be the 
verdict of even the most severe and fastidious critics, if they 
really know what poetry is. For Mr. Smith is not one of those 
poets who demand the “ audience fit though few,”’—a demand 
proper enough in many cases, but often the sign of a consci- 
ous defect. His claims, however, to be regarded as a true 
poet, need not rest on the strong impression that must be uni- 
versally made by such detached passages as those which we have 
quoted. If we take, for example, the theory of poetical genius 
which we have been expounding, and which, we believe, is 
identical, in the main, with all that is vaguely felt on the subject 
by some, and more explicitly stated by others, there is scarcely 
a volume from which a greater number of passages could be 
selected, illustrative of that theory. The poet, we have said, is 
“ of imagination all compact ;” his peculiarity is that he cogi- 
tates in a language of concrete circumstance—that, whatever 
meaning lies in his mind, that meaning takes the form not of 
abstract proposition, but of some imagined scene, object, or in- 
cident, or some imagined tissue of scenes, objects, and incidents. 
Apply this to Mr. Smith, and every page will furnish an ex- 
ample in point. Thus, he thinks of the effects of daily inter- 
course with the common world upon a good and lofty mind, and 
the thought phrases itself thus :— 


** Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand:” 
Again, speaking of a friendship accidentally formed with a 
young poet,— 
* An opulent soul 


Dropt in my path like a great cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stories of the gods.” 
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In speaking of two lovers made for each other, the phrase is 
that they were 


** Matched like cymbals fine.” 


Even one sight becomes another sight in the language of the 
poet. 
“ That night the sky was heaped like clouds ; 
Through one blue gulf profound, 
Begirt with many a cloudy crag, 
The moon came rushing like a stag, 
And one star like a hound.” 


Young ambition unnerved by despondence, is thus allegorized 
in circumstance,— 


“ My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent ; 
I rot upon the waters, when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.” 


The coming on of evening has been often described ; but Mr. 
Smith can describe it again,— 


“* Repentant day 
Frees with his dying hand the pallid stars 
He held imprisoned since his young hot dawn.” 


“ Three days and two nights had os when”—how does 
a poet translate such common words as these ?— 


‘“‘ Three blue days passed, 
Full of the sun, loud with a thousand larks ; 
An evening like a grey child walked ’tween each.” 


The following, expressing the certainty of oblivion for all 
things, is to us one of the finest, though simplest, passages in the 
book :— 

“‘ That largest Son of Time 
Who wandered singing through the listening world, 
Will be as much forgot as the canoe 
That crossed the bosom of a lonely lake 
A thousand years ago.” 


These are but a few out of a hundred instances that might be 
quoted, all shewing, in a most express manner, the possession of 
the true poetical faculty—the faculty of thinking in the language 
of concrete circumstance. It may be said that such passages 
consist at best but of fine images, metaphors, similes, and the 
like, and that they ought to be referred to only as illustrating 
Mr. Smith’s fertility in imagery, the occasional richness of his 
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style. We have already replied to any such remark. An image 
is rightly so named; it is, as it were, the poet’s molecule of thought 
—the imagination caught and arrested in one instant of its activity. 
Mr. Smith seems to be perfectly conscious of this. In describing 
two young friends, both poets, whose habit it was to walk out 
together, and enjoy each other’s converse, and watch the evening 
landscapes and the aspects of their native city at night, he makes 
the narrator say,— 
“ But our chief joy 

Was to draw images from everything ; 

And images lay thick upon our talk, 

As shells on ocean-sands.”’ 


The lady to whom the poet imparts this in confidence is 
evidently struck by it; for she challenges him on the spot to a 
display of the skill he hints himself to have thus acquired. 


“ Violet. From everything? 
Here is the sunset; yonder grows the moon ; 
What image would you draw from these? 
Walter. Why, this ?— 
The sun is dying, like a cloven king 
In his own blood, the while the distant moon, 
Like a pale prophetess, whom he has wronged, 
Leans eager forward, with most hungry eyes 
Watching him bleed to death ; and, as he faints 
She brightens and dilates. Revenge complete, 
She walks in lonely triumph through the night.” 


This is a glimpse, afforded by a poet, into the technic of 
poetry; and we have an idea that the whole passage is auto- 
biographic, and that one of the two friends described is Mr. 
Smith himself. If this be true, it might account for Mr. Smith’s 
excessive fondness for images, and for his lavish facility in them, 
as well as for a certain sameness in the material of his images, 
to which we shall have soon to advert. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that it is only in such casual images as we have quoted 
that Mr. Smith shews his poetic faculty. The two longer pas- 
sages which we have already quoted, will stand as sufficient 
examples of his imaginative power on a larger scale than that of 
the mere subsidiary or way-side image—the one as an example 
of his power of imagining historical incident, the other of his 
= of imagining scenery, incident, and state of feeling com- 

ined. We will add another example. Here is Mr. Wilmott, a 
rich English squire, and a view of his estate :— 


* Old Mr. Wilmott, nothing in himself 
But rich as ocean. He has in his hand 
Sea-marge and moor, and miles of stream and grove, 
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Dull flats, scream-startled, as the exulting train 

Streams, like a meteor, through the frighted night, 

Wind-billowed plains of wheat, and marshy fens, 

Unto whose reeds, on midnights blue and cold, 

Long strings of geese come clanging from the stars.” 

Throughout the poem, which forms the main portion of the con- 

tents of the present volume, there will be found many such sepa- 
rate bits of description and picture, shewing that Mr. Smith’s 
imagination is at home in almost all the more important kinds of 
circumstance known to the poets,—circumstance of colour, of form, 
of extended space, of incident, of physiognomy, and of human 
feeling. Indeed, the great fault of the poem is that it is composed 
of separate pieces, and does not seem to be in itself, as a whole, 
a complete and coherent act of the imagination. The title, A 
Life Drama, besides being unfortunate, as suggestive of a certain 
hackneyed pseudo-transcendentalism in language, like the words 
“ seeker” and “ mission,” as used by our American friends, is 
hardly justified by the actual matter of the poem. There is, 
indeed, an attempt, as in the Faust of Goethe and other poems, 
to make the poem a kind of sublimated biography, a phantasma- 
goric representation of a single life through a succession of phases. 
The composition professes to be an ideal history, in thirteen scenes 
or chapters, of the life of a young poet, named Walter, from its 
commencement in hope and inexperience, on through its period 
of storm and despair, to its consummation in peace and moral 
clearness. Now, as we have already said, a true allegory of the 
state of one’s own mind in a representative history, whether nar- 
rative or dramatic in form, is perhaps the highest thing that one 
can attempt in the way of fictitious art. As such a history, Mr. 
Smith’s Life Drama, though, in many respects, crude and com- 
mon in invention, as, indeed, such a work by so young a writer 
could not but be, has certain real merits. But it is not compact 
and clearly imagined as a whole; and even a serious and attentive 
reader can find nothing very masterly or skilful in the poem, 
considered as a connected story, and not as a collection of poetical 
scenes and passages. We do not at all object to a certain haze, and 
indefiniteness as to time and locality, which Mr. Smith has thrown 
over the history, this being necessary to give to the poem that phan- 
tasmagoric character which ought to distinguish the sublimated 
or generalized histories of the poet from the ordinary prose nar- 
rative. But we think, that if, in any future poem, Mr. Smith 
were to make it his aim more thoroughly and coherently to 
imagine first of all the entire stem of incident and circumstance 
meant to constitute the poem from beginning to end, and then 
to attend to the parts and filling up, he would leave to many of 
his critics much less to be said against him. 
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One remark we think it important to make, in this connexion, 
respecting Mr. Smith as a poet. Scotland is, of course, pleased 
at being able to reckon so promising a new poet as hers by 
right of birth—the more so as it is some time since her last cele- 
brated poet, Campbell, died; and as, notwithstanding some high 
names on her list, she has not, during the last two centuries, 
been so prolific as England in considerable poets. This is very 
natural; but it ought, at the same time, to be distinctly recog- 
nised that, whatever he is by birth, Mr. Smith is not a Scottish 
poet, if we understand by that a poet of a certain supposed 
national type. It is not Scottish scenery, Scottish history, 
Scottish character, and Scottish social humours that he repre- 
sents or depicts. Wallace, Bruce, the thistle, the Covenan- 
ters, the struggles of Presbyterianism—of all this, so long and 
so naturally the favourite kind of circumstance with poetical 
writers born north of the Tweed, seeing that it is the kind 
of circumstance possessed as peculiar by that part of Britain, 
Mr. Smith has very little. Nor is there any trace in him 
of that feeling of intense nationality so common in Scottish 
writers. Even his allusions to localities are not, in the main, 
Scottish. There is an allusion to Loch Lubnaig in one of the 
lyrical pieces in his Life Drama, and once or twice he seems 
voluntarily to carry his readers and the personages of his drama 
away into the lake-country and the rainy Highlands. We ven- 
ture also to assert it, as a fact, that Glasgow and its neighbour- 
hood may be discerned as, more than any other part of the island, 
the actual region referred to and painted from in his visual 
phantasmagories. Throughout the whole poem, we are again 
and again reminded of some 


‘‘ Thousand-streeted and smoke-smothered town”— 


the home of the poet, forth from which he walks to enjoy the 
breezy hills, and from whose heart at night he looks up to the 
eternal stars. This, to speak literally, is Glasgow. And, then, 
in such descriptions as the following, who that has ever sailed in 
a steamer from Glasgow to Bute or Arran, or walked about 
Dunoon and the Holy Loch in rainy weather, but will recognise 
scenery all but peculiar to Clydeside in that kind of weather ? 


“T see a wretched isle that ghost-like stands, 
Wrapt in its mist-shroud in the wintry main ; 
And now a cheerless gleam of red-ploughed lands, 
O’er which a crow flies heavy in the rain.” 


Islands and the sea round them, hills, clayey lands, and dull 
sobbing rains—where, in Britain, is circumstance of this kind so 
native as in the region west from Glasgow? And this is a kind 
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of circumstance in the representation of which Mr. Smith’s 
imagination delights, and is at home. Let the clouds pass away, 
too, and the sun come out, and all the brighter poetry of that 
beautiful region of Scotland, from the pure blue heaven above, 
the expanse of sea around, and the looming hills opposite, down to 
the very fuchsia-bushes with their red bells which form the garden- 
hedges, and the pebbles and tangle, among which the sea hisses 
to your feet, is transferred with equal ease into Mr. Smith’s verse. 
But, after all, this is necessary, rather than intentional ; 
and if Glasgow and its neighbourhood are in the poem, Mr. 
Smith does not tell you so. London, a green lane in Kent, an 
English forest, an English manor-house—these are the scenes 
where the real business of the drama is transacted ; and if refer- 
ence is made to what seems Scottish scenery and locality in the 
course of the story, it is incidentally, and as an Englishman 
might recollect what he saw during a Highland tour. Indeed, 
the most express allusion to Scottish locality and Scottish social 
incident occurring in the course of the volume, comes from the 
mouth of a boisterous young Englishman, singing a drunken 
song :— 
“ T’ve drunk ’mong slain deer in a lone mountain shieling, 
I’ve drunk till delirious, 
While rain beat imperious, 
And rang roof and rafter with bagpipes and reeling. 
I’ve drunk in Red Rannoch, amid its grey boulders, 
Where, fain to be kist, 
Through his thin scarf of mist, 
Ben-More to the sun heaves his wet shining shoulders.” 


The poet himself, as some passages already quoted may have 
suggested, seems rather to have a tendency the other way, viz., 
to recollections or imaginations of English scenery and incident, 
wherever locality is specified at all. Thus :— 


“ Our studious Edward, from his Lincoln fens, 
And home quaint-gabled hid in rooky trees.” 


And, again, almost forswearing the Thistle for the Rose, and 
that, too, in a poem where he speaks in his own name :— 
‘¢ Most brilliant star upon the crest of Time 

Is England. England! Oh, I know a tale 

Of those far summers when she lay in the sun, 

Listening to her own larks, with growing limbs 

And mighty hands, which since have tamed the world, 

Dreaming about their tasks.” 


This is a declaration in so many words that it is in English 
history, and not specially in Scottish history, that the imagina- 
tion of our new poet is interested. So we interpret, at least : 
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and certainly there is not one allusion to Bruce or Wallace 
throughout the volume. Indeed, for all that the present volume 
indicates, Mr. Alexander Smith might be an Englishman resid- 
ing in Glasgow. 

Now, all this is as it should be. Scotticism, if it is to exist 
and play a part as an element in general British literature, 
must do so in the form of a subjective variety, access, or con- 
centration of feeling and intellectual method, and not in the 
form any longer of incessant allusion to objective Scottish cir- 
cumstance. It is not probable that Scotland will have any more 
— of mark after the national type of Burns and Scott. The 
iterature of Scotchmen must consist no longer in exclusive, or 
even habitual representation of Scottish scenes, Scottish inci- 
dents, Scottish humours. As Scotland abandons her own dialect 
for literary purposes, she must abandon the matter of concrete 
action transacted of yore, and still being transacted, exclusively 
in that dialect. Scottish history, indeed, must still be investi- 
gated, Scottish society studied, Scottish thought in religion and 
in philosophy expounded and vindicated; and that, too, by 
Scotchmen as being best qualified for the work. There will 
still also be a Scottish literary vein, and a literature genial and 
— to Scotchmen, as a separate section of the British people. 

ut in Scottish literary activity, in the larger sense of the word, 
the Scotticism henceforward must be subjective. It must be Scot- 
ticism, if Scotticism at all, working not in the smaller element of 
Scottish, but in the larger element of British circumstance. We 
deem it, therefore, an extremely significant fact, that Mr. Smith 
should, consciously or unconsciously, have sworn nominal allegi- 
ance to the Rose rather than to the Thistle. This is more than 
a happy circumstance for his own fame. It is significant of that 
gradual identification of Scotland with England intellectually, 
which has been so long in following the political and commercial 
union of the two countries. And it is a curious fact, equall 
significant of the same thing from the other side, that while Mr. 
Smith and other Scotchmen are doing homage to the Rose in 
literature, Englishmen of late have been most assiduous in doing 
homage to the Thistle. Witness, among other proofs, Mr. 
Kingsley’s writings, Mr. Clough’s Hexameter poem, and Miss 
Mulock’s novels. M 

We have mentioned, as one of Mr. Smith’s peculiarities, a 
certain sameness of imagery, or at least a certain recurrence 
again and again to the same sources of imagery. This is the 
great point of offence between Mr. Smith and the critics. It has 
been most emphatically insisted on, though, we think, in a very 
unfair manner, by a critic in the Examiner newspaper. Mr. 
Smith, it is said, is always in the company of the sea, and the 
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stars, and a certain number of other select entities; and can 
never be brought away from them. In every page we have the 
stars and the sea, with the occasional variation of the sea and the 
stars. There is, we believe, no reader of Mr. Smith’s volume 
but must have been struck with the peculiarity thus magnified 
and ridiculed by the adverse critics. As the ancient orators had 
certain established rhetorical “topics,” as they were called, that 
is, certain established modes of turning a subject over in their 
minds, from which, at a moment’s notice, they could draw argu- 
ments on any subject, so Mr. Smith has certain poetical “ topics,” 
furnishing him, at any time, with poetical illustrations and images. 
We have been at the trouble to make out for ourselves a list of 
the more important of Mr. Smith’s poetical “ topics.” They are 
these—the Night, either alone, or with the stars when wanted, 
or the moon when wanted ; the Sea, either in unbroken expanse, 
or with a shore, generally the shore of an island, to caress ; Ships 
at sea, in all conditions; dull, drizzling Rain, soaking the earth ; 
Love, generally in the form of amorousness ; Friendship ; Poesy ; 
and Mare Anthony. Of these topics, it will be seen, four are 
physical; three are from the moral or intellectual world; and 
one is historical. It is unnecessary to accumulate passages to 
show the abundant use which Mr. Smith makes of these “ topics.” 
The images from the stars and the sea might be counted by 
scores, and have been collected in dozens by other critics; the 
Rain falls very frequently ; and under the “ topic” of Mare An- 
thony, which we do not think the critics have noticed, we find 
in our own list at least five passages. Here they are :— 


** Anthony once, when seated with his queen,” &¢.—P. 5. 
* O, Mare Anthony, 
With a fine scorn did toss your world away 
For Cleopatra’s lips.” —P. 40. 
“ Why, there was one who might have topped all men, 
Who bartered joyously for a single smile 
This empired planet with its load of crowns, 
And thought himself enriched.”—P. 72. 
“ Gods! I could out-Anthony 
Anthony ! This moment I could scatter 
Kingdoms like halfpence.”—P. 165. 
* Leander toiling through the moonlight brine, 
Kingdomless Anthony, were scarce my peers.”—P. 235. 


There are one or two minor “ topics” which we could men- 
tion; but the above are the chief. 

Now, although we have adverted to this peculiarity of Mr. 
Smith, we have done so not as sympathizing with those who have 
made a mock of it. It is easy to make a mock of anything, and 
particularly easy to mock in a case like this. But Mr. Smith 
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cannot give up the stars and the sea—no poet can—without 
ceasing to be a poet. The starry night, the sea, love, friend- 
ship, and the like, are the largest entities in the real world and 
in real experience ; they bear the largest proportion in bulk to 
the whole real universe; why should they bear a smaller pro- 
portion in the universe of the poet? Whoever does not think, 
ay, and speak, more of the stars than of roses, that man’s soul 
lives in a conservatory ; whoever does not think and speak more 
of the sea than of his inkstand, that man’s soul lives in a count- 
ing-house. Part of the greatness of the old Greek poets, as 
compared with some modern poets, consisted in this, that they 
had a more proportioned eye for the objects and presences of 
nature, speaking less of the wings of insects and the interior of 
blue-bells, and more of the sky, the hills, and the roar of the 
ZEgean. Let not Mr. Smith mind the critics very much in this 
matter. If they plague him much more on the point of his 
“topics,” we advise him to retaliate by a satire. If what the 
critics have said, however, shall have the effect of inducing him 
to extend the list of his “ topics,” so as to diminish somewhat 
the impression of sameness in his imagery, well and good. For 
our part, though we think the world has had more splendid men 
in. it than Mare Anthony, we withdraw our veto on the use of 
that Roman’s name, whenever it may be poetically convenient 
to mention him. Only we suspect Mr. Smith’s liking for An- 
thony proceeds from a latent longing for the society of Cleopatra. 

Proceeding in the order of our theoretical exposition we should 
now have to say something on these three points relating to Mr. 
Smith as a poet—his prevalent moral mood or emotional key ; 
his style as a writer; and his versification. The passages we 
have quoted, however, will already have conveyed a distinct 
impression on each and all of these points. Mr. Smith, it will 
have been observed, is no calm unperturbed poet, with imagina- 
tion lax, cold, and leisurely, weaving together sensuous phan- 
tasies for the mere pleasure of the exercise. Nor is he a con- 
templative poet, like Wordsworth. He is a poet highly 
impassioned, touched with fire and feeling, and allegorizing a 
state of mind natural to strong and manly, and yet unsatisfied 
youth. <A discontent, a sorrow not untinged with sarcasm, 
breathes through his verse. Yet he is never ungenial, never 
entirely Byronic. Nor, in any true sense, is Mr. Smith’s poetry 
morally unhealthy. It was unfortunate that some lines of his 
which came first before the public created a wrong impression in 
this respect. Better founded than any such charge against his 
moral tone, might be an attack on his taste in style, and on his 
versification. That Mr. Smith can write clearly, simply, 
powerfully, and beautifully, and that he has an ear tor what is 
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noble and musical in verse, the passages we have quoted are 
sufficient to prove. But that he is sometimes rough, crude, 
unpolished, and unmelodious, may be seen also from the same 
passages. Other passages, too, we might quote, showing that he 
is not unfrequently guilty of positive inelegance, of positive bad 
taste both in thought and in style. Other critics, however, 
have done this for us; and the task is not a gracious one. 

On the whole, then, we think Mr. Smith a true poet, and a 
poet of no common order. We place him on the slope of Par- 
nassus within sight of Keats and Tennyson, as our two latest 
and best of preceding poets. We say “ within sight” at pre- 
sent, because he has written but little, and we do not wish to be 
too sure in anticipating the future. He has some of the charac- 
teristics of each of these poets; but he is not like either. He is, 
we believe, thoroughly original in the style of his genius, and 
his originality may yet carry him far. He will have plenty of 
advice; which will do him all the more good that he will not 
take it. To “prune,” and to “ study the best models,” are advices 
at least as old as Jeffrey. Interpreted by each one for himself, 
they are very good advices yet. For ourselves, our advices to 
Mr. Smith, in addition to the mere general advice to take his 
own way, and to get on as fast as he can in it, would be—that 
in any future poem he may write, he should preconceive and 
preconstruct the plan or scheme as a whole, more thoroughly 
than he has done in the present; that he should extend his 
range of circumstance as widely as possible, cultivating skill in 
physiognomy, in incident, and in character, as well as in 
scenery, and power over the real as well as power in the ideal ; 
and, lastly, that he should give his days and nights to the 
attainment of perfection in literary form. In this last respect 
Tennyson will be his best model. With what fastidiousness 
does this great poet mould his language and polish his verse! 
Let Mr. Smith imitate so good example. Even such an art as 
that of punctuation is not to be despised. We do not know 
whose fault it is, but the present volume is very badly punctuated. 
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Art. Il.—1. The Colonial Policy of Lord John Russells Admi- 
nistration. By Eart Grey. London, 1853. 

2. An Essay on the Government of Dependencies. By GEORGE 
CornwaLi Lewis, Esq. London, 1841. 

3. Charters of the Old English Colonies. By Samuewt Lucas. 
London, 1850. 


THE volumes which stand first on our list are, on many ac- 
counts, a production of deep interest and of peculiar value. 
They contain a clear, condensed, dispassionate review of the 
system pursued in the government of our Colonial Empire in 
the five years between 1847 and 1852—a statement of the prin- 
ciples adopted by the ministry as those which should guide the 
conduct of the mother country in the management of her depen- 
dencies, and of the mode in which those principles were carried 
out. The work is narrative rather than controversial; it is 
written, for the most part, in the calm and dignified tone of a 
State Paper, and will do much, we think, to raise and to clear 
the reputation both of Lord Grey himself, and of the cabinet of 
which he was a member. It is a matter of no slight importance, 
on a subject like that of our colonial policy, which is so little 
understood and so much misrepresented, to have an authentic 
and comprehensive statement, from the highest and most reliable 
source, of the condition and prospects of our various dependen- 
cies. It is a great thing to find collected into the space of two 
readable volumes a mass of varied knowledge, brought down to 
a very recent date, on points of the greatest interest, as to which 
the newspapers give us only fragmentary, imperfect, and dis- 
torted information, and with reference to which the most deplo- 
rable ignorance and the most mischievous misconceptions pre- 
vail among the general public. It is interesting, too, to see a 
minister of the Crown—one especially who, of late years, has 
been the dbject of peculiar unpopularity—come forward and 
appeal to the country, not with an exculpatory pamphlet, but 
with a grave history, anxious to furnish his fellow-countrymen 
with full means of forming a judgment on his political career, 
and satisfied that his best and surest vindication will be found 
in a succinct and impartial narrative of all that he has done, and 
the reasons why he did it ;—and those who have gathered from 
the journals the prevalent impression as to Lord Grey’s infirm 
temper, obstinate spirit, and imperious will, will be not a little 
surprised to find in these volumes much generous forbearance 
towards opponents, an entire absence of fretful egotism, and not 
a few frank acknowledgments of error. 
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Lord Grey takes each colony in succession; he shews the 
state in which he and his colleagues found it, and the state in 
which they left it; the disputes and embarrassments which they 
inherited from their predecessors ; the mode in which they dealt 
with these, and the extent to which they were able to mitigate 
or to dispose cf them; the various knotty questions which were 
forced on their attention, and the principles which they applied 
to their solution ; the irritating and menacing discussions which 
were almost daily arising with one or other of our colonies, and 
the mingled firmness and conciliation by which these had to be 
met and allayed. He explains how they found one war raging 
at the Cape, and how they terminated it only to bequeath another 
and still more formidable one to their successors; and he traces 
out the causes—whether mistakes at home, mismanagement and 
faction in the colony, or unavoidable misfortune—to which 
these calamities are, in his judgment, to be attributed. He ex- 
plains the acrimonious disputes which embittered the feelings, 
and hazarded the prosperity of British Guiana, with details 
which will astonish not a little those who had gathered their 
impression of that quarrel from the partial statements of colonial 
letters, or the diatribes of opposition newspapers. He shews 
how a party among the planters, exasperated by their commer- 
cial losses, hampered the action of the Colonial Government, 
and at length stopped the supplies, cut off the revenue, and 
endangered the safety of the colony, with a view not of enforcing 
the remedy of grievances within their reach, but of compelling 
the mother country to rescind that free trade policy which she 
had adopted after the fullest consideration, and with a view to 
the interests of the whole empire; and he narrates the manner 
in which these unhappy differences have been appeased by the 
firmness of the Governor, and the returning good sense and 
good feeling of the colonists. He draws a plain, but sad picture 
of the same disputes still agitating Jamaica, retarding its im- 
provement, and imperilling its very existence as a civilized abode, 
and shews what a fearful curse an injudicious and elumsy con- 
stitution may be to an unfitted people. In treating of Australia, 
the vexed questions of Transportation and the disposal of waste 
lands, are discussed with great temper and sagacity; while, in 
New Zealand, we have a graphic account of what may be done 
by a governor of first-rate administrative ability, deserving and 
enjoying the unbounded confidence of his chiefs at home, towards 
remedying the errors of his predecessors ; conciliating and sub- 
duing an irritated and powerful nation of aborigines; reducing 
to something like order a most formidable complication of con- 
fusions, and laying, broad and deep, the foundations for perma- 
nent and rapidly advancing prosperity, guaranteed by such really 
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free but cautiously framed institutions as Englishmen require, 
and the heterogeneous elements of an anomalous and infant 
State can bear. In the case of Western Africa, we are shewn 
what a wide influence for good may be exercised by a civilized 
race, cognizant of its high vocation and true to its solemn respon- 
sibility, by mere juxtaposition with barbarous tribes over whom 
it holds no legal or acknowledged sway, and how well worth 
while it may be, in the interests of the human race, for this 
country to maintain distant dependencies which yet are an 
annual charge upon its treasury, and cannot, perhaps, ever be 
expected to be to it a source of direct emolument or power. 
Finally, the chapter which is devoted to Canada is peculiarly 
interesting, as depicting the gradual growth of a colony in inde- 
pendence and self-government, and its arrival at that complete 
and final stage which all our offsets must look to as their ultimate 
development, when all annoying interference is withdrawn, and it 
forms, in fact, one federated but integral unit of a great empire. 

Altogether, we think the publication of these volumes ought 
to do, and will do, much towards allaying the irritation, partly 
reasonable, partly unfounded, and generally exaggerated, which 
has at different times been felt by most of the colonies at the 
conduct of the mother country :—Partly reasonable, we say ; for it 
cannot be denied that the progressive but not perfectly consistent 
advance of Great Britain in the direction of commercial freedom 
has, in the first instance, and during its inauguration, inflicted 
considerable losses and caused much confusion, both in the West 
Indies and in Canada, Neither can it be denied that the spec- 
tacle which has been so often seen in Parliament—of the pettiest 
party concerns at home overriding and taking precedence of the 
most momentous colonial questions; of minute British topics, 
often mere personal squabbles, exciting the warmest interest, and 
drawing the fullest houses, while matters intimately affecting the 
vast empire of our dependencies were discussed by few Members, 
and to thin and inattentive audiences—was calculated to arouse 
the just indignation of the colonists. But, in the work before 
us, they will see one of the principal ministers of the Crown 
devoting his whole time and thought, with the most conscien- 
tious industry, to the comprehension of their wishes and the 
furtherance of their welfare ; listening with respectful and patient 
attention to all their representations ; explaining fully the grounds 
of his difference of opinion, where he is compelled to differ; re- 
ferring back to them for reconsideration such questions as they 
seem to have decided hastily or passionately ; forbearing towards 
their irritation, in consideration of their distance and dependence, 
and their natural inability to look at subjects from an imperial 
point of view, and not unfrequently yielding to their strongly 
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expressed and pertinacious prejudices, even where strict right 
and justice might have warranted, and where, perhaps, more 
selfish wisdom might have counselled, a firmer resistance. 
Another point is brought strongly home to our minds by Lord 
Grey’s narration—the extreme injustice, namely, of some of the 
charges which have been most recklessly urged against him and 
the Government in whose name he acted, both by colonists and 
Englishmen. It has been constantly and confidently asserted, 
that he was too often governed in the course he pursued towards 
this or that dependency by caprice, by passion, by wavering 
fancies, by personal crotchets, by the waywardness of a temper 
that could bear no opposition and would listen to no representa- 
tions. Some sarcastic antagonist, if we remember rightly, 
called him “the Secretary at War with the colonies,”"—et le 
mot fit fortune. Something of this there may have been, and 
we believe was, in his manner when brought face to face with 
deputations of remonstrators, and occasionally something of tart- 
ness, to say the least, may be traced in his dispatches. But if any 
one thing is made clear by the volumes before us it is this,— 
that he and the cabinet, whose organ he was, had well-defined 
and consistent views of colonial policy, that they followed a 
systematic and deliberate line of action, and saw their end dis- 
tinctly, though not always travelling towards it as fast as their 
opponents might desire, nor by the precise road which these 
would have prescribed. The principles by which they were 
guided, and which Lord Grey expounds in his introductory 
chapter, were three in number,—/irst, to establish in all our de- 
pendencies that system of free, unfettered, and unfavoured com- 
merce which, at the time when they took office, had been 
deliberately and finally adopted as the policy of the British 
Empire ; secondly, to promote the establishment and develop- 
ment in all our colonies of those representative institutions which 
are the birthright and the breath of life to Englishmen, and 
gradually to reduce the interference of the Mother Country in 
the internal affairs of her dependencies to the lowest minimum 
compatible with the protection and welfare of ad/ their inhabi- 
tants; and, thirdly, as a corollary from the above, to require 
the colonies to take upon themselves, year by year, a larger 


proportion of their own expenses, and to extend the duties of 


self-support, pari passu, with the rights of self-government.* 


* Two other points Lord Grey seems to have steadily kept in view in all his 
correspondence with the Colonial authorities,—the establishment, wherever possible, 
of municipal action, and the enforcement of a system of direct taxation to be 
borne by all classes, in those Colonies where the necessaries of life were abundantly 
within the reach of every one, and where it was of the highest importance, in the 
interests of civilisation, to encourage the residence of Europeans of the upper and 
middle ranks. 
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“‘ I believe (says Lord Grey) that the colonial trade ought to form 
no exception to the general rule, but should be placed on the same 
footing as other branches of our commerce. I considered it to be no 
less for the real and permanent interest of the Colonies themselves, 
than for that of the Mother Country, that industry should cease to be 
diverted from its natural channels, and a useless burden to be imposed 
on the consumer by differential duties, levied for the purpose of 
favouring colonial produce in our markets and our produce in the 
markets of the Colonies. . . . . I have to remark, thatin these 
affairs much of the opposition we have met with, and the principal 
difficulties we have encountered, have arisen, directly or indirectly, 
from our having thought it our duty to maintain the policy of free- 
trade, and to extend its application to the produce of the Colonies. 
That these difliculties must be expected from this policy, I was quite 
aware when your* government was formed; but the greatest service 
that I believed we were called on as a government to render to the 
country, was that of completing the work which had been happily 
begun, of removing restrictions from industry, and securely establish- 
ing a system of free-trade throughout the Empire.” . . . . 

*‘ Ifthe reasons which I have just stated, for maintaining the con- 
nexion between this country and the British Colonies, are admitted 
to be sound, it will follow as a necessary inference, that two very 
plain rules as to the terms on which that connexion should be con- 
tinued may be laid down. In the first place, I think it will clearly 
follow that this country has no interest whatever in exercising any 
greater influence in the internal affairs of the Colonies than is indis- 
pensable either for the purpose of preventing any one colony from 
adopting measures injurious to another, or to the Empire at large ; or 
else for the promotion of the internal good government of the 
Colonies, by assisting the inhabitants to govern themselves when 
sufficiently civilized to do so with advantage, and by providing a just 
and impartial administration for those of which the population is too 
ignorant and unenlightened to manage its own affairs. While it was 
our policy to maintain a monopoly of the trade of the Colonies, it 
was necessary for the Home Government to exercise a considerable 
control over their internal administration, because otherwise this 
monopoly would certainly have been evaded. . . . . The 
abandonment of that system has removed the necessity for that inter- 
ference. Secondly, I think it will follow that when this country no 
longer attempts either to levy a commercial tribute from the Colonies 
by a system of restriction, nor to interfere needlessly in their internal 
affairs, it has a right to expect that they should take upon themselves 
a larger proportion than heretofore of the expenses incurred for their 
advantage. . . . . Our military expenditure on account of 
the Colonies is certainly very heavy, and ought, I think, to be 
largely reduced ; and the Colonies, now that they are relieved from 
all that is onerous to them in their connexion with the Mother 


* The book is in the form of letters to Lord John Russell. 
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Country, should be required to contribute much more than they have 
hitherto done to their own protection. 

“ In subsequent letters I shall endeavour to shew, with reference 
to the transactions of the several Colonies, that these rules were strictly 
adhered to while I held the office of Secretary of State.”—(Chap. i. 
pp. 4, 17, 43.) 


Upon another matter, much misrepresentation has prevailed, 
which the simple and manly statement of Lord Grey will do 
much to clear away,—we mean the use made of the patronage 
supposed to be at the command of the Colonial Department. 
The public has been taught to believe that this patronage has 
been scandalously jobbed, that Colonial appointments have 
been expressly reserved and unscrupulously applied to the 
purchase of corrupt parliamentary support, to rewarding damaged 
and disreputable party connexions, and to providing snug berths 
for the personal friends or connexions of the minister and his 
adherents. No doubt this impression is only too correct, if ap- 
plied to the state of things which prevailed once, and which was 
not wholly altered even a few years ago. We believe it to be utterly 
inapplicable to the present. We can bear testimony, according 
to the best information we have been able to collect, that for the 
last six or eight years at least, the number and value of the ap- 
pointments practically in the gift of the Crown have greatly 
diminished, and that these appointments have, in almost all cases, 
been filled up with a sincere and single-minded desire to select 
the ablest and most suitable candidates for the post. Mistakes 
may have occurred, injudicious appointments may have been 
made, but they have been made neither from carelessness nor 
ill intention ; and in the case of Lord 'Torrington—probably the 
only very unfortunate choice that took place under Lord 
Grey’s administration—the vacant governorship was previously 
offered to three, if not four, individuals—none of whom could 
be induced to accept it. Able men and suitable men, willing 
to expatriate themselves, and of opinion that a life of hot-water 
in the tropics is amply remunerated by £6000 a-year, are not as 
numerous or as easily to be found as is generally conceived. 


** It is commonly believed that one of the principal objects for which 
the colonies are retained, is the patronage which they are supposed 
to afford. It is impossible to conceive a greater delusion. It is now 
many years since the colonies have afforded to the Home Government 
any patronage which can be of value to it as a means of influence in 
domestic politics. Since Parliament has ccased to provide, except in 
a few special cases, for any part of the expense of the civil Govern- 
ment of the colonies, the colonists have naturally expected that offices 
paid for by themselves should be filled up by the selection of persons 
from their own body, when this can be done without inconvenience. 
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Accordingly, offices in the colonies have, for a considerable time, been 
for the most part practically disposed of by the Governors. It is 
true that those offices, when their value exceeds £200 a year, are in 
general nominally at the disposal of the Secretary of State, and when 
vacancies occur can only be filled up by the Governors, subject to 
the confirmation of the Crown signified by that minister. But in the 
great majority of cases the recommendation of the Governors is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course; the patronage, therefore, is in effect 
exercised by them, and offices are filled up by the appointment of 
colonists. ‘This practice prevails more or less completely in different 
colonies according to circumstances. In the North American pro- 
vinces appointments may be said to have been for a long time given 
exclusively to residents; and in the other colonies, having temperate 
climates and a European population, they have been chiefly so——per- 
haps with fewer exceptions than would have been for the real advan- 
tage of the colonies themselves. 

“Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, it is true, are invariably 
appointed by the Crown, on the advice of the Secretary of State, but 
this patronage can only be looked upon as a source of difficulty and 
anxiety. The welfare of every colony, and the alternative of suc- 
cess or failure in administering its affairs, are so mainly dependent 
on the choice of a Governor, that I can hardly believe that any 
Secretary of State, even if he were insensible to all higher motives 
than a regard for his own interest and reputation, would willingly be 
guided in his selection by any consideration except that of the qua- 
lifications of the individual preferred. At the same time, the ad- 
vantages of these appointments are not such as to lead to their being 
often accepted by persons who have most distinguished themselves 
by the ability they have shown; so that the services of men who 
have filled other important offices, and who would therefore be pre- 
ferred for such situations, cannot be commanded. Hence the choice 
generally lies among persons of less tried fitness."—(Vol. i. pp. 37, 
41.) 

Lastly. All parties, at home and abroad, may learn from 
these volumes a better understanding of the difficulties, a more 
generous appreciation of the exertions, and a more lenient judg- 
ment of the errors and shortcomings of men in power. It is 
true that public business is sometimes shamefully slurred over. 
It is true that important posts are sometimes held by men wholly 
incompetent to an adequate fulfilment of their functions, and 
having only a very low and slovenly standard of the way in which 
those functions ought to be discharged. But those—and they 
are the great majority—who enter on the higher departments of 
the public service with a due sense of the solemn responsibility 
which attaches to their position—of the expectations justly 
formed of them—of the watchful, jealous, and unfriendly eyes 
ever upon them—find high office no bed of roses, no life of easy 
and indolent routine. They feel that any little instances of 
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carelessness and neglect which might be permitted in the manage- 
ment of their private affairs, are unpardonable where the country 
is concerned ; that every decision of theirs, even the most ap- 
parently clear and easy, may affect indirectly the happiness of 
many individuals, and the progress and welfare of whole communi- 
ties, and must therefore be taken only on the fullest deliberation, 
and with the amplest knowledge of all the circumstances which 
bear upon the case; that hasty action may bring long repent- 
ance ; and that, since all they do is certain to be canvassed by 
enemies and rivals who desire no better than to find them trip- 
ping or asleep, they must do nothing which they cannot justify 
and defend in the eye of day. They can allow themselves little 
relaxation and rare intervals of repose: the weight of high duties 
follows them everywhere and presses on them always. They 
have often to meet, reconcile, and unravel the most labyrinthine 
complication of troubles; old imbroglios to clear up; conflicting 
claims to sift and adjust; old injustices to compensate and atone 
for without committing fresh ones ;—and all these matters to be 
settled, not on examination of one side only of the question, 
but on that thorough and searching investigation of all sides 
and all representations which is often so perplexing and be- 
wildering to the clearest understanding. ‘To take a single ex- 
ample: any one who has taken the trouble to look into the 
affairs of the New Zealand Company, their claims against, and 
their disputes with each successive Colonial Secretary, may form 
some faint conception of the plague and torment which these 
must have caused to men on whom devolved the duty of sifting 
the question to the bottom, and the weight of deciding on 
grounds at once defensible, practicable, and just. If to this we 
add discussions with the Cape and the Australian colonies on 
the very difticult and ramifying question of transportation; dis- 
cussions with Jamaica and Guiana on political economy, re- 
trenchments, and free trade; discussions with Canada on ques- 
tions involving “ responsible Government,” and the imperial 
connexion ; Ceylon rebellions, and Ceylon Committees; land 
sales and emigration; and, finally, a Kaffre war ;—we shall 
readily admit that a minister who had to steer his way through 
all these embarrassments, with a clear intellect and a calm 
temper, deserves the hearty sympathy of the public in his toils, 
generous applause where he succeeds, and gentle condemnation 
where he fails. Depend upon it, public questions are not so 
simple, public duty not so easy, public men not so corrupt, care- 
less, or incompetent, as opposition politicians and amateur poli- 
ticians are wont to represent; and those who see most nearly 
into the lives of our chief Ministers of State will generally form 
the highest estimate alike of the difficulties they have to solve, 
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and of the severe Jabour and the earnest conscience which, as a 
general rule, they bring to the solution. 


Questions connected with the maintenance of our colonial 
empire, and the policy which it behoves us to adopt towards 
it, are now exciting a degree of attention and interest which 
hitherto have only been vouchsafed to them at rare intervals, 
and during some temporary crisis. Many causes have contri- 
buted to awaken and to fix this interest. The colonies them- 
selves have been rising in importance, wealth, and population 
with a rapidity of which history scarcely offers any previous 
example. More than a third of a million—more than the whole 
increase of our numbers—are annually leaving these islands, 
and a great proportion of them direct their course towards one 
or other of our numerous dependencies. Then, the refusal of 
our Australian and African possessions to receive our convicts, 
has forced them upon the attention of all who are interested in 
the mighty topic of our criminal jurisprudence. Two Caffre 
wars within six years—absorbing a considerable portion of that 
surplus revenue to which the mother country had looked for the 
relief of her own burdens-—have stimulated among fireside 
Englishmen a degree of serious reflection which only financial 
questions can arouse. The rise and prevalence of the Economic 
School, whose votaries are accustomed to try and measure every- 
thing by the stern, rigid, narrow test of pecuniary profit and 
loss, has led to a perpetual recurrence of the question—what the 
colonies cost us, and what they yield us in return. And, more 
than all, the entire and radical change in our system of com- 
mercial policy, now thoroughly carried out and finally and for- 
mally adopted—having entirely swept away the old basis of the 
relation between the mother country and her colonies, and sur- 
rendered the especial object for which they were, or were sup- 
posed to be retained—has compelled us either to discover a new 
basis or to concede the unadvisability of their retention. The 
colonies, too, by their repeated applications for self-government, 
representative institutions, and the redress of grievances, un- 
ceasingly remind us of their consanguinity ; while the settlement 
of our most stirring questions of domestic strife, and the removal 
of our own most crying abuses, have left us unusual leisure for 
listening to complaints from the antipodes. For some years to 
come, there is every reason to expect that a large proportion of 
the time of Parliament and the attention of ministers will be 
occupied with colonial questions. It is therefore of great con- 
sequence that we should arrive at some clear comprehension of 
at least the fundamental principles involved in our relation to, 
and our management of, our numerous dependencies, 
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The subject naturally divides itself into two branches: the 
reasons for retaining our colonies, and the mode in which we 
ought to govern them—“ our colonial empire, and our colonial 
policy.” ‘The first question naturally takes precedence. Are 
our colonial possessions a burden or an advantage to Great 
Britain? If the former, why should she retain them? If the 
latter, wherein does that advantage consist ?—Now, the people of 
this country have a dim, vague, indefinite, traditional idea, that 
our dependencies are a source of riches, power, and grandeur to 
the empire; but they find it difficult to give a reason for their 
faith, and, when hard pressed, usually take refuge in unsatis- 
factory g generalities. The rigid economists, on the other hand, 
stand on a broad, distinct, strong and intelligible ground ; their 
position is defensible; their arguments are sound; and their 
statements can generally be made good ;—their attitude is defi- 
ant, and they confidently challenge a reply. 

In the first place, they allege, there can be no doubt as to the 
actual cost to this country of her colonial possessions. Few of 
them provide even for the whole of their civil expenditure ; and 
nearly their entire military and naval expenses fall on Great 
Britain. In round numbers nearly 30,000 troops are employed 
in our colonies in time of peace: in time of war much more. 
(This is exclusive of India.) A considerable portion also of our 
naval force is stationed in or near our colonies, It is of no con- 
sequence to the argument whether the total expenditure of this 
country on behalf of her dependencies be £4,000,000 per 
annum, as Sir William Molesworth estimates it, or £1,500,000, 
as alleged by some of his opponents:—it is conceded on all 
hands that, after making every fair deduction for the expense of 
our penal establishments abroad, and for those purely military 
and maritime stations which are maintained for the benefit of 
the empire at large, the colonies do cost the mother country a 
very considerable annual sum; and that the regiments which 
are now scattered over our various distant dependencies would, 
if concentrated at home, amply suffice for that security, regard- 
ing which we are subjected to such periodically recurring and 
disgraceful panics. Now, we draw no tribute from our colonies : 
they have never contributed a farthing to our exchequer, and 
never will: we never asked them but once, and then we were 
so roughly refused that we are never likely to ask again. In 
ancient times the case was different: the dependencies of Athens, 
Carthage, and Rome, were in the habit of paying vast sums 
into the national treasury: they were real sources of wealth to 
the parent state: the connexion between them was a lucrative 
one; and the desire to possess and to multiply them was there- 
fore a rational and intelligible one. Spain also used to draw a 
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considerable revenue from her American mines, though a smal- 
ler one than is commonly supposed.* But why we should retain 

ossessions which cost us much and yield us absolutely nothing, 
is a mystery which calls for some more lucid explanation than 
it has yet received. 

But this is not all. The colonies, it is said, are sources of actual 
weakness to us in another manner. They multiply our vulner- 
able points. We are surrounded with enemies and rivals, who, 
whether our colonies are really valuable or not, believe them to 
be so, and know that we value them, and know, moreover, that 
whether we valued them or not, we should not like to have 
them wrested from us. Hence, in time of war we have not 
merely to defend ourselves, but forty other continents, islands, or 
peninsulas—weak, exposed, assailable, and often much nearer to 
our antagonists than to ourselves. We have to spread our fleets 
and our armies all over the world, and to be ready to repel 
aggression at once in Canada, in New Zealand, at Corfu, and 
at Hong Kong. We have to keep up twice the army and navy 
that would otherwise be needed. We can be attacked and 
wounded in a thousand quarters, while our enemy perhaps is 
assailable in but one. But even this is not all. The very exten- 
sion of our colonies multiplies the risks of war. We have, like 
a great spider, so spun our webs over the whole earth that 
scarcely a fly can buzz in any corner without disturbing and 
involving us. Our dependencies are perpetually bringing us 
into collision (or running the hazard of doing so) with foreign 
powers, on disputes of some consequence perhaps to them, but 
not of the slightest interest or concern to us. The Maine 
boundary threatened one rupture with America; the Oregon 
territory kept us in dread of a second ; the Newfoundland fisher- 
men shewed some disposition the other day to involve us in a 
third. A considerable portion of our debt was incurred in the 
war with France on behalf of our American provinces— which 
threw off their allegiance the moment we asked them to contri- 
bute to the payment of the interest of it. Wherever our de- 
pendencies are conterminous with another state, they keep us in 
perpetual hot water with our neighbours; and are the more 
certain to do so, as they know that the burden of their defence 
will fall on us and not upon themselves. ‘This second objection, 
also, we confess, seems to us weighty and unanswerable. 

Thirdly, For many generations our colonies—some of them 
at least—have been of undoubted service to the mother country, 
in affording to her penal settlements, where her criminals could 
undergo their term of punishment at a distance from the scene 


* Lewis. Gorernment of Dependencies, pp. 151, 213. 
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of their offences, and where they could be liberated at the ex- 

iration of their durance with less injury to society, and a far 
better chance of redemption for themselves, than if they had 
been retained at home. It may well admit of a doubt whether 
penal establishments at the antipodes were not more costly than 
they would have been in England; it may well admit of a doubt 
whether the mode in which those establishments was conducted 
was wise or even defensible; and it admits, we fear, of no 
doubt at all, that considerable moral evil was inflicted on the 
colonies by the system we pursued, and that the facility thus 
afforded of getting rid of our criminal population—of burying 
our dead out of our sight—most fatally postponed the necessity, 
which we are now beginning to feel, of preventing the growth 
of that population instead of trusting to exporting it when 
grown. But still, the system of transportation did offer a tan- 
gible and intelligible object for retaining certain of our colonial 
possessions, Now, however, when these very colonies, having 
free immigration in abundance, no longer feel the necessity for 
convict labour, and therefore have become keenly alive to its 
accompanying evils ;—now, when with much selfishness and 
much passion, and with an utter want of all perception of their 
duty as portions of the empire to bear some share in the Imperial 
burdens, and with a strange ingratitude to the mother country, 
which has so long protected and maintained them, and which 
they now so churlishly refuse to aid in her deliverance—they 
have positively refused to receive any more convicts ;—and when 
the * ee Government, with a quick sensibility to what is just 
in their objections, and a generous forbearance to what is inso- 
lent and selfish in their proceedings, has yielded to their opposi- 
tion, and proclaimed that transportation to these colonies shall 
cease,—even this ground for bearing any longer the heavy bur- 
den of these dependencies is cut away. If they will not, on any 
terms, assist us in the disposal of our criminals; if they so 
roughly refuse the only service we ever asked from them ; 
why should we continue a costly connexion for which we can 
obtain no equivalent ? 

Again (it is urged by the anti-colonial economists, ) the value 
of the colonies to us as receptacles for our surplus population is 
more apparent than real. It is true they possess inexhaustible 
stores of waste and fertile land; it is true they afford a field of 
employment for our superabundant capital, and a beckoning 
refuge for those teeming numbers who are so crowded and so 
pinched at home. But all this would remain the same if they 
were independent territories, or even, in most cases, if they 
were under the protection of a foreign power: our capital would 
still be welcomed, and the labour of our emigrants would still 
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be sought. Land is no longer “ granted” to those who go out : 
our subjects have to purchase it from us precisely as they would 
purchase it from any other Government; nay, generally at a 
higher price, for w hile in the United States the national lands 
are sold at a dollar and a quarter an acre, in Canada the upset 
price ranges from 2s. to 8s., and in Australia is never less 
than 20s, an acre. Nor does the mother country derive the 
smallest profit from these land sales: the whole proceeds 
being applied either to paying the passage of such emigrants 
as the colonies desire, or to other purely colonial purposes ; 
and the entire fund having been by the late Government 
“ey at the unreserved disposal of the colonial authorities. 

is true, no doubt, that it may be regarded as an advan- 
tage to our emigrants to be able to transfer themselves to a 
land where the government and the language are the same as 
at home; but if the colonies were free neither of these would 
materially vary; and how slightly the consideration of remain- 
ing under the same rule weighs with emigrants in general, may 
be learnt from the facts that two-thirds of those who leave these 
islands go to the United States,” and that the emigration from 
Germany to the United States—where climate, government, 
and all the elements and habits of social life are as discrepant as 
possible—is equal to the total exodus from England and Scotland 
to all onr own colonies together.f 

This argument is no doubt sound in the main ; but it requires 
to be modified by two considerations. The Germans go to North 
America because they are, many of them at least, flying from des- 
potism in their own land, and because there is no new country open 
to receive them where their own language and institutions pre- 
vail, And nearly the whole emigration from the United Kingdom 
to the great American Republic consists of Irish, who go thither 
partly from habit, partly for the sake of a cheap passage, and 
partly from hatred to the British rule. As long as new countries 
abound in unoccupied land and need capital and labour, no doubt 
they will generally hold out temptations to both; but if they 
were under foreign domination, there would be no small danger 
of laws to favour natives at the expense of aliens ; and if they 
governed themselves under popular institutions, the natural 
desire of capitalists to exclude the competition of other capital, 
and of the labouring population to exclude the competition of 





* The mesitliesi were in— 
1845—219,450 out of a total of 299,498 
1850—223,078 ine 280, 849 
1851—267,257 _ ae 33! 5,966 
1852—244, 261 368,764. 
+ See a paper in the North British Review for November 1852, on the Modern 
Exodus, The number was 103,000. 
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other labourers, might lead to restrictions and discouragements 
which would greatly impede the free access of willing emigrants. 
The enjoyment of similar institutions and the continuance of an 
unbroken allegiance, form beyond question an additional attrac- 
tion and a great security to those who are driven to exchange 
their native land for a more productive field of action, though 
we fully admit that they are not wholly indispensable. 

But the crowning argument of the anti-colonial school is this: 
The only object (they say) for which some of the colonies were 
founded, and others were obtained by conquest, and in the name 
of which all have been retained, and the retention of them 
(costly as they are) has been defended,—has been utterly de- 
stroyed and cast away by the new commercial policy which the 
country has adopted. Under the old system of monopoly they 
were looked upon, and with some reason, as among the most 
valuable possessions of the empire: they were established and 
fostered for the sake and in virtue of exclusive principles of 
trade; they were customers for our manufactures bound to pur- 
chase from us alone; they were producers of valuable commo- 
dities which they were bound to sell to us alone. They were 
markets for our goods, and labourers for our wants. We re- 
served to ourselves the monopoly of their markets, and we 
granted to them the monopoly of ours. This system we have 
now learned to consider a losing one for both parties: we find 
that the colonies have cost us in protection-duties tenfold what 
their trade was worth, and they find that their prosperity has 
been hindered by the restrictions we imposed upon them for our 
benefit. But the maxim which lay at the root of the old rela- 
tion, though a mistaken, was an intelligible one; and as long as 
we held the doctrine, it was natural that we should retain the 
colonies. But now all this is changed. We give the colonies 
no preferencé in our markets; we exact no preference in theirs. 
We and they are alike free to buy where we like, and to sell 
where we like. For all commercial purposes they stand on pre- 
cisely the same ground as if they were independent states—ex- 
cept that they may not establish differential customs’-duties. 
Where then is the use of any longer retaining them as depend- 
encies, and burdening ourselves with their maintenance and 
defence? If independent, they would be just as good customers 
as now; for then they would still purchase our manufactures in 
preference to those of any other country, if they were cheaper 
and better, and they do no more now. They would still send 
their produce to our markets, if they found here a readier sale 
and a higher price than elsewhere, and they do no more now. 
Nay, many even among ourselves, and a majority probably 
among the colonists, are of opinion that they would advance 
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faster, if they were independent, than they do at present; and, if 
so, that they would be still more valuable to us both as customers 
and as producers. We do not share this view; but we fully 
concede the rest of the argument, that as all the old ideas which 
made us set so high a value on our colonial possessions have 
been entirely negatived and abandoned, it would be but logical 
either to relinquish those possessions, or to discover some new 
and valid reasons for retaining them. 


*‘ Nor was this all,” remarks Lord Grey ; “‘ the abandonment of the 
ancient commercial system of this country towards the colonies, 
brought a still larger question under discussion. Not only those who 
still adhered to the opinion that the former policy with respect to 
colonial commerce was the right one, but many of the most eager 
advocates of the principles of free trade, concurred in arguing that if 
the colonies were no longer to be regarded as valuable on account of 
the commercial advantages to be derived from their possession, the 
country had no interest in keeping these dependencies, and it would 
be better to abandon them; thus getting rid of the heavy charge on 
the country, especially in providing the requisite amount of naval and 
military force for their protection. In like manner, the colonists 
began to inquire whether, if they were no longer to enjoy their former 
commercial privileges in the markets of the mother country, they 
derived any real benefit from a continuance of the connexion. It is 
obvious that questions of this sort could not be raised without creating 
great difficulties in the administration of colonial affairs; and the 
more so, because it is impossible to deny that the view of the subject 
to which I have adverted is at least plausible ; and when the old 
doctrine, that the great value of the colonies arises from the commer- 
cial monopoly which the mother country can claim with respect to 
their trade is abandoned, some other explanation may fairly be asked 
of the grounds on which we should nevertheless continue to support 
the charges inseparable from the maintenance of our colonial empire.” 
—Vol. i., p. 10. 

It would be superfluous to inquire now whether a system of 
moderate preferential duties might not have been established, 
such as would have been a permanent bond of union between 
Great Britain and her colonies, and have been felt by each as 
a privilege, and by neither as a burden. That is a question 
which we must consider disposed of for ever, aud on which it is 
impossible now to retrace our steps. Nor can we pretend to 
feel any fear that our dependencies, even if set wholly free, 
would ever dream of establishing differential duties against our 
productions; good sense and wood feeling would alike prevent 
such suicidal hostility. But ‘it is by no means impossible, or 
even improbable, that, if our colonies were obliged, by the 
declaration or concession of their independence, to ~ provide en- 
tirely for their own government and defence, and consequently 
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to raise a revenue adequate for those purposes, they would find 
themselves obliged to do it in a great measure by high import 
duties on foreign articles. But, hiyh duties are inevitably (how- 
ever unintentionally) protective duties: they would encourage 
and force the establishment of colonial manufactures ; and these, 
once established, would have to be supported. The illiberal 
tariff of the United States may serve as a warning. Now, when 
we consider how nearly all the countries of Europe, as their 
population becomes denser and more industrial, gradually raise 
their duties upon the importation of our goods, and how it is 
probable that we shall be more and more thrown upon the 
demand of eastern and colonial markets, we may see reason for 
a very anxious desire that our dependencies at least should not 
become our rivals, and that with this view we should retain some 
control over their tariffs. But with this sole reserve, we admit 
the full force of the arguments which we have been recapitu- 
lating as those urged by the critics and denouncers of the 
colonial connexion. We cannot deny that our colonies yield us 
no tribute, give us much trouble, cost us much money; that 
they increase our already burdensome taxation; that they em- 
ploy a considerable proportion of both our land and sea forces, 
and yet do not contribute a single soldier to our army or a 
single sailor to our navy; that as an outlet for our superabund- 
ant population, they would be almost if not altogether as valu- 
able were they self-governing and independent; that they 
endanger our tranquillity in time of peace, and multiply our 
vulnerable points in time of war; and finally, that our original 
grounds for valuing and retaining them have been rightly aban- 
doned as fallacious and untenable. In no one point of view 
can they be proved to be a material benefit to the mother 
country—a source either of wealth or power or real political 
advantage. But there is what is sometimes called the “ prestige” 
argument to be considered. 


“*T consider,” says Lord Grey, “that the British colonial empire 
ought to be retained . . . because I believe that much of the 
power and influence of this country depends upon its having large 
colonial possessions in different parts of the world. The possession 
of a number of steady and faithful allies, in various quarters of the 
globe, will surely be admitted to add greatly to the strength of any 
nation; while no alliance between independent states can be so close 
and intimate as the connexion which unites the Colonies to the 
United Kingdon, as parts of the great British Empire. Nor ought 
it to Le forgotten that the power of a nation does not depend merely 
on the amount of physical force it can command, but rests in no 
small degree upon opinion and moral influence: in this respect 
British power would be diminished by the loss of cur Colonies, to a 
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degree which it would be difficult to estimate. Hence, if it is an advan- 
tage, not for the sake of domineering over other countries, but with a 
view to our own security, to form part of a powerful nation rather 
than of a weak one, (and, considering the many examples we have 
seen of the injustice to which weak ones are compelled to submit, 
this can hardly admit of a question,) it seems to follow that the tie 
which binds together all the different and distant portions of the 
British Empire, so that their united strength may be wielded for their 
common protection, must be regarded as an object of extreme im- 
portance to the interests of the mother country and her dependen- 
cies." —Vol. i. p. 12. 


The same argument is more fully and broadly stated in the 
following account of a discussion at the Political Economy Club, 
recorded by Mr. Wakefield :— 


‘“‘ The other side of the question was argued by a London banker, 
whose sagacity and accomplishments are unsurpassed. He began by 
admitting the whole argument of the merely scientific economist. 
‘ But, on the other hand,’ said he, ‘ I am of opinion that the extent 
and glory of an empire are solid advantages for all its inhabitants, and 
especially for those who inhabit its centre. I think, that whatever 
the possession of our colonies may cost us in money, the possession is 
worth more in money than its money cost, and infinitely more in other 
respects. For, by overawing foreign nations, and impressing mankind 
with a prestige of our might, it enables us to keep the peace of the 
world, which we have no interest in disturbing, as it would enable us 
to disturb the world if we pleased. The advantage is, that the pos- 
session of this immense empire by England causes the mere name of 
England to be a real and a mighty power—the greatest power that 
now exists in the world. You tell us of the cost of dependencies: I 
admit it; but I reply that the cost is the most beneficial of invest- 
ments, since it converts the mere sound of a name into a force greater 
than that of the most costly fleets and armies. Suppose we gave up 
all our dependencies, without losing any of their utility as markets, I 
say that the name of England would cease to be a power, and that, 
in order to preserve our own independence, we should have to spend 
more than we now do in the business of defence. It would be sup- 
posed that we gave them up because we could not help it: we should 
be, with respect to other nations, like the bird which has been 
wounded, and which, therefore, the others peck to death. . . . . 
Let all our dependencies be taken away or given up, and the name of 
England would go for nothing: those of our colonies which are weak 
would be seized by other nations, which would soon want to seize 
England herself, and would be strongly tempted by our apparent 
weakness,—by the loss of the prestige of our greatness, to try their 
hand at seizing us. Or would you have England, after giving up her 
dependencies, continue to defend them against foreign aggression ? 
Most of them could not maintain their own independence if we gave 
it to them; and the maintenance of it for them by us would cost 
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incalculably more without the prestige of a mighty empire than our 
dependencies now cost with that important adjunct of real effective 
power.” —Art of Colonization, p. 98. 

If we endeavour to extract the kernel of genuine argument 
which lies hid in these imposing but somewhat vague represen- 
tations, we shall find it to consist of two allegations. First, that 
the colonies, being “ steady and faithful allies in various quarters 
of the globe,” are a source of real strength to us; and secondly, that 
though not so in themselves they are believed to be so by foreign 
nations, and therefore become so in effect. Now, with regard 
to the first branch of the argument, it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve that a number “ of faithful allies,” scattered over the 
world, are by no means necessarily “ the source of strength” 
which Lord Grey assumes them to be, but often the contrary, 
as we know to our cost. If allies are strong themselves they 
would be a source of strength to us; being weak, they are only 
a source of weakness. If they could aid us they would be an 
addition to our power; having to be aided by us, they are only 
a burden and a drain. Portugal is a faithful ally ; but when 
did she aid us in our quarrels, and how often have we been 
dragged into hers? She always occupies a portion of our fleet ; 
she may at any time, as she has done, call upon us at a most 
inconvenient moment for a portion of our troops; she habi- 
tually poisons us with her bad wines; yet when did she send us 
a single soldier or a single ship? Turkey is a faithful ally ; we 
are perpetually on the brink of a war in her behalf; yet it would 
be difficult to say in what she assists or strengthens us, except 
by her mere existence, and as a stop-gap. Belgium, too, is a 
faithful ally, but can do nothing for us, and yet holds a sort 
of prospective mortgage both on our army and our fleet. If, 
indeed, the colonies of Great Britain were in such a position with 
regard to the mother-country that “their united strength could 
be wielded for their common protection,” their alliance might 
be a source of real power to us ; but when they contribute nothing 
to the support and defence of the mother-country, and often not 
much to their own; when we have to garrison and protect them 
by large drafts from our land and sea forces, at a time when our 
own shores are inadequately guarded,—while all the time they 
never send one shilling to our treasury, one man to our troops, 
one sailor to our navy; it is a mockery to talk of our “ united 
strength.” Does the possession of the Cape colony strengthen or 
endanger our position in reality, when, at a moment at which 
(rightly or wrongly) we were alarmed for the safety of our own 
coasts, it employed 10,000 of our best troops in a profitless and 
inglorious war? Has ‘India, which drains away so many of our 
regiments, ever helped us to the extent of a single sepoy or a 
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single rupee? Is it possible, indeed, to name any one of our 
colonies for the last seventy years which has in any way really 
assisted the mother-country in her ceaseless wars? They have 
been our battle-fields, our fortresses, our harbours of refuge ; 
but we have supplied the soldiers, we have manned the walls, we 
have built the harbours; they have never been available «allies, if 
in alliance we include the idea of reciprocal assistance. And who 
will pretend to deny that, as far as actual material power and 
safety are concerned, England would be far stronger and far 
securer at this moment than she is, were all her colonies inde- 
pendent and self-sufficing, and were her 100,000 troops and her 
500 ships of war concentrated at home? What enemy then 
could wound us? 

But, is the other branch of the argument at all more close 
and cogent? Weare to keep up our dependencies (we are told) 
because, though a source of weakness, our rivals believe them to 
be a source of strength. We are to retain them as a means of 
throwing dust in the eyes of foreigners and blinding them as to 
our real power. We are to support them as what Burke calls 
“the cheap defence of nations.” It is more actually economical 
to extend our possessions with a view of persuading other nations 
that we are powerful than to concentrate them for the sake of 
becoming so in reality. The maintenance of forty colonies is 
cheaper than the maintenance of such an army as would impress 
other states with an equivalent idea of our might.—The argu- 
ment is an intelligible and a plausible one; but more than one 
proprietor has been ruined, like the Duke of Buckingham, by 
accumulating magnificent-looking estates which yielded no ade- 
quate revenue ; and more than one general has been defeated by 
extending his line in order to deceive the enemy. 

In the first place, we may always suspect some unsoundness 
in the policy which would resign or risk the substance in order 
to grasp the shadow. To play at shams is a hazardous and doubt- 
ful game. In the next place, are we right in supposing that 
foreign nations are so easily blinded and deceived? Do they 
not watch our policy? Do they not read our writings? Are 
they not cognizant of our discussions? Are not their statesmen 
and diplomatists as sagacious and keen-witted as our own? Do 
they not know as well as we do how much our colonies cost 
annually to the imperial treasary—how many of our ships they 
need to guard them—what proportion of our troops they absorb 
to garrison and govern them? Are we to imagine that France 
and Russia do not calculate to a nicety to what extent our home 
defences are weakened by the regiments and the frigates that have 
to be diverted to the West Indies and the Cape? Can we suppose 
that they do not rejoice over every Caffre rebellion and every 
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Burmese war, because they know how much every such distant 
drain on our resources must tie our hands in Europe? How 
would Austria, which now insults us, France, which now envies 
us, Russia, which now bullies our allies, change at once their tone 
and attitude if the real independence of all our colonies enabled 
us to call home and concentrate round the heart of the empire 
all the wealth and force which is now dispersed over its extre- 
mities? If, indeed, we allowed our dependencies to be wrested 
from our reluctant grasp, by rebellion or by foreign aggression, 
that would, without question, be an undeniable and most dan- 

erous confession of weakness. But if we voluntarily resigned 
them, either as costly burdens which we were become too wise 
and calculating to bear any longer, or as grown up children, able 
to defend and therefore bound to support themselves, we greatly 
doubt whether any of our most ambitious rivals would draw a 
false conclusion from our quiet acquiescence in a separation. If 
we are right in supposing these dependencies a source of real 
weakness, under a delusive appearance of strength, they would 
be so even more to any rivals who might seize them than to us; 
and those would be bold and sanguine potentates who should 
take up as treasures what we had cast adrift as burdensome or 
useless. They would be the same drain upon the resources of 
our successors as—according to the assumption on which we are 
arguing—they have been on ours; they would entail upon them 
that very multiplication of vulnerable points from which we have 
shrunk, that same dispersion of force which, to them as to us, it 
is important to concentrate. If we are wise to part with them, 
we should be doubly wise to hand them over—a Danaic gift— 
a Nessus-shirt—to our antagonists.* 

The idea, then, that the emancipation or voluntary surrender 
of our colonial possessions would really impair the weight of 
England’s name throughout the world, and would either em- 
bolden foreign nations to attack us, or enable them to attack us 
with effect, may, we think, be put aside as unsound and untenable 
at the present day; whatever validity it might have had in an 
age when statesmen and rulers were far more governed by delu- 
sions, and less by realities, and were much less acquainted with 
each other’s real motives and position, than they now are. The 
conclusion of the anti-colonial school, therefore, remains un- 





* It is true that the possession of these colonies by our enemies might enable 
them to injure us commercially, by hostile tariffs, which would fetter and contract 
our trade. But this would injure themselves yet more than us, if free-trade prin- 
ciples be sound ; and it is, moreover, a consideration wholly beside the argument 
in question, which relates to the value of the “ prestige of strength” which we 
are supposed to draw from our vast, but economically unprofitable, colonial pos- 
sessions. 
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shaken,—that the mother-country cannot be shewn to have any 
direct selfish interest, either economical or political, in the reten- 
tion of her colonial dependencies. If the maintenance of our 
colonial empire is to be defended it must be defended upon other 
and higher grounds, 


It is, we think, not difficult to find such grounds, and very 
difficult to impeach their validity. The obligations of duty are 
prior and paramount to those of interest, and of far greater strin- 
gency. And even if our colonial empire were incalculably more 
costly, more embarrassing, more troublesome than it is, it would 
still, in our judgment, be a base and cowardly desertion of those 
obligations were we now to cast it off. We have incurred debts 
of honour which we must not evade. We have entered into 
engagements, both tacit and avowed, which we are bound to 
fulfil. We have undertaken functions which we cannot abdicate 
at pleasure. We stand in certain recognised relations both to 
our own children and to native races, which it does not lie within 
our right to assume and terminate according to our varyin 
fancy or supposed convenience. And to us has been malted 
an important post in the vanguard of the march of human pro- 
gress—a high command in the great battle of civilisation,— 
which, on pain of being held unworthy, recreant, and faithless, 
we can neither decline, nor throw up, nor engage in with a 
languid and reluctant will. 

In the first place, we are under solemn obligations to our own 
countrymen who have gone out to settle in the colonies, relying 
on our protection, — in the unbroken ties of consanguinity, 
confident in the principle, never hitherto disavowed or ques- 
tioned, that they could not forfeit the rights and honours of 
British citizens by making their home in one part rather than 
another of the vast dominions of the Parent State. They 
assumed, and were entitled to assume, that wherever they went 
within the wide empire of the Queen of England, her segis would 
be thrown over them; that their weakness would be supple- 
mented by her strength; and that, save by their own guilt or 
wilfulness, no foreign nation would be suffered to absorb them, 
and no savage race be suffered to destroy them. We never 
warned them that the duties of allegiance or the claims to pro- 
tection were bound by either latitude or longitude; that there 
were parallels and distances beyond which we demanded no 
submission, and acknowledged no reciprocal obligations. On the 
contrary, we have always proclaimed, by word and action, that 
an Englishman at the Cape, at the Pole, or at the Antipodes, 
was as much our subject and our care as when, the year before, 
he was domiciled in Yorkshire or in Sussex, and we cannot at 
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our pleasure change our maxims of policy, or divest ourselves of 
the obligations which they have laid upon us. If we were to 
withdraw our aid and protection from our various colonies, what 
could prevent our Canadian brethren from being violently an- 
nexed to the ambitious and unscrupulous republic at their side ? 
What could save Jamaica from becoming another Hayti, and 
our West Indian islands from being devastated by a war of 
colour, in the course of which, probably, every white man would 
be exterminated, and every germ of civilisation trodden out? 
What could hinder a similar fate from overtaking the 5000 Euro- 

eans, who, on our guarantee, have settled among the million 
and a half of Cingalese? What would happen at the Cape, 
where 20,000 Britons would be matched against 50,000 Dutch 
and 100,000 coloured tribes? Where would be the security of 
the 20,000 whites in New Zealand among 120,000 warlike 
aborigines? And finally, what chance would there be that the 

old of Australia would not tempt the cupidity of Russia or of 

rance, and that our brethren there,—trained to free institu- 
tions, and passionately attached to individual liberty, and secure, 
under our auspices, of both—would not become the subjects of 
a stern despot, and a half-civilized race ? 

The abandonment of our colonies is a simple impossibility : it 
is idle to talk of it, and would be so even if such a catastrophe 
were as much desired by them as it is the fashion for some foolish 
individuals to assert. But it is not so; the reverse would be 
nearer to the truth. Hear what Mr. Wakefield, a resident in 
more than one colony, says on this head :— 


“* He was not aware of a peculiarity of colonies, as distinguished 
from dependencies in general, which furnishes another reason for 
wishing that they should belong to the empire—I mean the attach- 
ment of colonies to their mother country. Without having lived ina 
colony—or, at any rate, without having a really intimate acquaintance 
with colonies, which only a very few people in the mother country 
have, or can have—it is difficult to conceive the intensity of colonial 
loyalty to the empire. In the colonies of England, at any rate, the 
feeling of love towards England, and of pride in belonging to her 
empire, is more than a sentiment ; it is a sort of passion which all the 
colonists feel, except Milesian-Irish emigrants. In what it origin- 
ates I cannot say: perhaps in a sympathy of blood or race, for the 
present Anglo-Americans feel in their heart’s core the same kind of 
love and respect for England that we Englishmen at home feel for 
the memory of Alfred or Elizabeth; but, whatever be its cause, | 
haye no doubt that love of England is the ruling sentiment of English 
colonies.” —Art of Colonization, p. 100. 


_In the second place, the desertion of our dependencies is for- 
bidden by our obligations to the native races they contain. In 
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appropriating and colonizing these territories, we took upon our- 
selves two solemn duties ; first, to protect the aborigines against 
tha possible cruelty and injustice of those whom we empowered 
to settle among them; and secondly, to extend to them, to the 
utmost of our power, such civilisation as they were capable of 
receiving. How imperfectly we have hitherto performed these 
functions, we are but too conscious; but that is no reason why 
we should now absolve ourselves from them altogether. In 
our relations with savage tribes, we are strong, a can there- 
fore afford to be merciful and forbearing. Unsupported colon- 
ists would be weak, and therefore might be barbarous and 
unrelenting. Then we have had ample proof that the rough 
settlers in a new and distant country, away from the restraints 
of public opinion and the softening influences of civilized life, 
are apt to be selfish, grasping, and unjust; and, when they 
come in contact with a feeble, ignorant, and gullible popula- 
tion, to cheat, bully, and oppress. Against this conduct the 
Home Government ought to exercise, and often has exercised, 
a salutary and much needed check.* Again, in other cases, 
as the West Indian Islands and the Mauritius, where we have 
imported a subject race, and placed them under the govern- 
ment of our own people, we have incurred a still deeper obliga- 
tion of protection and control; and to surrender our imperial 
functions in such instances as these, would be, as Lord Grey 
well says, to hand over the people, without check or guidance, 
to the tender mercies “ of a dominant party, often of a dominant 
minority.” What would have been the prospects and position of 
the negro race in the West Indies had those islands become 
independent thirty years ago, and thus emancipated from the 
influence exercised over the planters by British philanthropy 
and the British Government? Colonies with a mixed popula- 
tion, whether the aborigines predominated or not, we could not, 
therefore, conscientiously resign. Our departure would be the 
signal for a strife of races, in which victory on either side would 
be nearly equally disastrous; and years of anarchy and blood- 
shed, in which millions of property would be annihilated, many 
seeds of good destroyed, and all the elements of civilisation 
thrown back for generations, would be the inevitable result of 
such a base betrayal of our trust; and whether the struggle 
ended in the extermination of the superior race, or the subjuga- 
tion and slavery of the inferior, we should “have been verily 
guilty concerning our brother.” 





* We shall have to notice presently, in another division of our subject, several 
occasions in which the Home Government has been called on to interfere, and has 
interfered with advantage. 
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Lastly, In the interests of the human race at large, and for 
the purposes of a high civilisation, it is of the greatest importance 
that the connexion between Great Britain and her colonies should 
be as prolonged and as close as possible. It is, we think, from 
no impulse of national self-glorification, but in the exercise of a 
sober and dispassionate judgment, that we venture to believe our 
peculiar form of civilisation—including in that word civil polity, 
mind, manners, morals, literature, and religion—the loftiest, the 
solidest, the most prolific, which the world has yet seen. The 
old Greek type was more fully developed in some directions, and 
was perhaps more perfect within its own range. The French of 
the Augustan age had a higher polish, and a more sparkling 
brilliancy ; but it was unsound “a hollow, and did not penetrate 
below the surface of the nation, nor beyond the husk and rind of 
the man. The civilisation of Switzerland and Norway presents 
several points to admire, and some, perhaps, to envy; but it is 
neither as elevated nor as expansive as our own. There is much 
in the English character to be amended and developed, and time 
and thought are doing this work fast. There is much in Eng- 
lish institutions to be purified and perfected, and mature experi- 
ence and zealous intention have harnessed themselves together 
to the task; and, taking ourselves and our polity as a whole, it 
is impossible to doubt that the progress and welfare of humanity 
in its highest phase will be best served by the spread of English 
civilisation over the globe. But some of the nobler elements of 
this civilisation have a tendency to degenerate, to be submerged, 
and to die out, when it is transplanted to a new world: its 
chivalry fades away ; its refinement is rubbed off in the rough 
struggle for existence and success in life; its loftier aims are 
merged in its lower necessities ; its standard falls, and it assumes 
gradually a coarser and inferior type. Something of all this is 
inevitable: but the evil is one to be recognised, and, as far as 
possible, to be warded off. We must swim against the stream, 
not helplessly and contentedly float down it. Now, as long as 
the standard can be kept up, its requirements may in time be 
recovered ; as long as the ship retains hold of her moorings, the 
tide may turn and strain her, but she does not go quite adrift. 
Public opinion is the great guard and check of all communities. 
If that public opinion is formed wholly by and within themselves, 
it will partake of their downward tendencies; it will sink and 
spoil with them ; it will lose its quick sense of the right and the 
refined as they do. But if they continue to form a part of a 
nation more advanced and more consolidated than themselves, pub- 
lic opinion will be created and guided by the joint action of both 
communities ; and, as the higher will always be admired and re- 
spected by the lower, it must in the end exercise the paramount 
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influence and give the prevailing tone. It is not that society in 
the colonies will ever be so refined, or the intellectual and moral 
atmosphere be so high, as in the mother country; but the latter 
will give the standard to which the former will aspire: the esti- 
mate of what is gentlemanly in manners, correct in conduct, and 
worthy in literature, will be formed, not according to the average 
of Sydney, or Quebec, or Wellington, but according to that of 
London. Our refinement will check and shame their rough- 
ness; our sense of honour will modify their “smartness ;” our 
moderation will control and sober their irrational violence ;— 
and thus the energy and vigour of a fresh young life may be 
tempered and raised by being linked to the qualities belonging 
to an older social condition, and a type of character higher and 
firmer than either separately could have attained may be the 
result. 

The following pictures of colonial society and colonial politics, 
by one who knows both well, will help to explain those points on 
which we think that the metropolitan connexion cannot fail to 
exert a modifying and beneficial influence :-— 


“The colonial soil everywhere seems highly favourable to the 
growth of conduct which, without being criminal according to law, 
is very much objected to by the better sort of people in this country. 
I mean all those acts which, in Upper Canada and the state of New 
York, are called ‘smart conduct ;’ which consist in taking advantage 
or over-reaching, of forgetting promises, of betraying confidence, of 
unscrupulously sacrificing all other numbers to ‘number one.’* In 
colonies, such conduct is commonly termed clever, cute, dexterous. 
In this country it is called dishonourable. The honourable colonists 
who strongly disapprove of such conduct, more especially if they are 
recent emigrants of the better order, often call it ‘colonial.’ For the 
growth of honour, in a word, the colonies are not a very congenial 
soil. Neither is knowledge successfully cultivated there... ... In 
hardly any colony can you manage, without great difficulty, to give 
your son what is esteemed a superior education here; and in all 
colonies, the sons of many of the first people are brought up in a wild 
unconsciousness of their own intellectual degradation. 

“ Colonial manners are hardly better than morals, being slovenly, 
coarse, and often far from decent, even in the higher ranks. I mean 
in comparison with the manners of the higher ranks here. . . . . In 
none of the colonies does religion exercise the sort of influence which 
it exercises here upon the morals, the intelligence, and the manners of 
those classes which we consider the best-informed and the best-behaved 
—that is, the most respectable classes in this country, or those whose 
conduct, knowledge, and manners constitute the type of those of the 
nation. Let me endeavour to make my meaning clear by an illustra- 


* See Mrs. Moodie’s “ Roughing it in the Bush,” for many curious and disgust- 
ing exemplifications, 
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tion. Think of some one of your friends who never goes to church 
except for form’s sake, who takes the House of Commons’ oath ‘ on the 
true faith of a Christian,’ as Edward Gibbon took it, but who has a 
nice sense of honour; who is, as the saying goes, as honourable a 
fellow as ever lived. Where did he get this sense of honour from ? 
He knows nothing about where he got it from ; but it really came to 
him from chivalry ; and chivalry came from religion. He would not 
do to anybody anything which he thinks he should have a right to 
complain of if somebody did it to him: he is almost a Christian 
without knowing it. Men of this sort are rare, indeed, in the colonies. 
Take another case—that of an English matron, whose purity, deli- 
eacy, and charity of mind you can trace to the operation of religious 
influences. Such beings are as rare in the colonies, as men with that 
sense of honour which amounts to goodness.”—( Wakefield’s Art of 
Colonization, pp. 150-153.) 


Again, the same witness says :— 

“Colonial party-politics are remarkable for the factiousness and 
violence of politicians, the prevalence of demagoguism, the roughness 
and even brutality of the newspapers, the practice in carrying on 
public differences of making war to the knife and always striking at 
the heart...... When colonists differ upon such a point, for ex- 
ample, as the amount of a proposed import duty, or the direction of a 
road, both sides treat the question as if it were one of life and death ; 
and, instead of compromising their difference, or giving a quiet vic- 
tory to the preponderating weight of votes or influence, they instantly 
set about tearing each other to pieces with tongue and pen, after the 
manner of the late Daniel O’Connell. A colonist who meddles with 
public matters should have a skin of impenetrable thickness. . ... . 
But it is not the skin alone that suffers. Frequent scarification 
renders most colonial skins so impenetrably thick that the utmost 
vituperation makes hardly any impression upon them. Recourse is 
therefore had to something sharper than Billingsgate. It is a general 
custom in the colonies, when your antagonist withstands abuse, to 
hurt him seriously if you can, and vow to do him a mortal injury, 
either in order to carry your point, or to punish him for having car- 
ried his... .. . If two settlers disagree about a road or a water- 
course, they will attack each other’s credit at the bank, rake up ugly 
old stories about each other, get two newspapers to be the instruments 
of their bitter animosity, perhaps ruin each other in desperate litiga- 
tion. Colonists at variance resemble the Kilkenny cats.” *—( Wake- 
Jield, pp. 185-189.) 








* See for a confirmation of all this, Tremenheere’s Notes on the United States 
and Canada, pp. 22] and 233. 

“The colonies (observes Adam Smith) would in point of happiness and tran- 
quillity gain considerably by a wnion with Great Britain. It would at least deliver 
them from those rancorous and virulent factions which are inseparable from small 
democracies, and which have so frequently divided the affections of their people 
and disturbed the tranquillity of their governments, in their form so nearly demo- 
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Now, it will perhaps be objected, that if this is a true picture 
of the prevalent tone of social life in the Colonies as they exist 
at present, the connexion with the parent-state has not done 
much for them in the way of elevation and refinement, and does 
not hold out much promise of a more powerful or salutary in- 
fluence for the future. But there are several reasons why we 
should not measure our expectations of prospective good alto- 
gether by the past. In the first place, intercourse between the 
mother country and the colonies is every day becoming closer 
and more rapid. In the second place, the officials whom we 
have been in the habit of sending out, and who, from their 
position, must to a certain extent give the tone to the colonists, 
and be to them the standard of metropolitan manners and con- 
duct, have not till recently been generally qualified to raise or 
purify that tone or that standard. For years we allowed our- 
selves the condemnable and fatal license of providing in our dis- 
tant dependencies for those whose character forbade us to provide 
for them at home; and a sad list might be made out of scandal- 
ous or incompetent appointments, which could not but tend to 
lower, instead of raising, the tone of colonial society. The same 
remark will apply in a modified form to the independent class 
who went out as settlers, ‘These used comparatively seldom to 
belong to the educated ranks, or where they did, they were too 
often the tainted and excluded members of those ranks. Of 
late years all this is changed. Official appointments to high 
colonial posts are made with care and conscientiousness ; a far 
higher description of emigrants go out; greater provision than 
formerly has been made both for education and religion ; and 
the better sort of settlers are more and more summoned to take 
a part in the government of their adopted country. The influ- 
ence which, under a lax and bad system, we have exercised 
over the moral and intellectual condition of our colonies, is no 
test of that which we shall exercise, now that we are acting on 
better principles, according to a stricter sense of duty, and under 
the vigilance of a far more active and efficient public opinion. 
The closer the tie between the two countries can be drawn, the 
less possible will abuses become, and the more will the prevalent 
feelings, taste, and conduct of the colonists assimilate to those of 
the better classes in the old world. As wealth increases and 
population becomes denser, a leisure class will spring up there 
as here; that leisure class will, by the force of circumstances, 
become the educated and the governing class; as such it will 





eratical. Jn the case of a total separation from Great Britain, which, unless pre- 
vented by a union of this kind, seems very likely to take place, those factions 
— become ten times more virulent than ever.”—(Wealth of Nations, Book v., 
chap. 3.) ; 
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set the fashion, give the tone, prescribe the standard, to the com- 
munity at large; and that tone, that fashion, that standard, it 
will infallibly draw from the mother country, both in virtue of 
the perpetual influx of new blood it will receive from thence— 
an influx that will accelerate as colonial society becomes more 
similar to that at home, and therefore more attractive to the 
emigrant—and in virtue of a custom which prevails so widely 
in the French colonies, and used to do among the wealthier 
planters in our own West Indies, of sending their children 
home for education. But if the political connexion between 
Great Britain and her dependencies were to be widely severed, 
every year would see the gulf between them wider and the 
divergence greater, socially, morally, and intellectually; the 
lowering, coarsening, hardening, materializing tendencies of 
a new state would operate unchecked ; and in the course of a 
few generations the high-minded, polished, chivalric, and religi- 
ous Englishman would be no more recognisable in the rough, 
strong, uncultivated boor of Australia or New Brunswick, than 
he now is in the relapsed savage of Texas or Alabama, who 
brawls in the senate-house, stabs over the counter, first 
quarrels with, then invades, then annexes an unoffending neigh- 
bour, owns no control but that of keener subtilty or more 
merciless force, and sets at defiance all the efforts of the central 
government and of his more civilized countrymen to prevent 
him from disgracing irretrievably the honour of their common 
name. If, on the contrary, we maintain unbroken our colonial 
empire—maintain it not by force or by the high hand of a de- 
spotic will, but by such a course of wise and just policy as would 
make it madness even to wish for separation—we have a prospect 
before us that may well gladden the heart of the philanthropic 
and aspiring statesman, and may raise politics almost into poetry, 
—a series of new Englands rising up in every quarter of the 
world, younger, fresher, richer, stronger than the old one—aid- 
ing her, loving her, bound to her, surrounding her venerable age 
with their youthful energies ; imbued with her literature, guided 
by her science, drinking at the fountain of her maturer wisdom, 
bowing at the shrine of her purer taste; taught by her experi- 
ence, warned by her mistakes, avoiding her saddest failures, 
emulating and surpassing her most glorious achievements ; 
happy in a far brighter climate, favoured with a far richer soil, 
carrying down to distant ages all of us that is worthy to sur- 
vive, and carrying it amended by the transfer— 


* Our younger selves re-formed in finer clay.” 
g ») 


The second great question into which our subject divided 
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itself{—the principles, namely, which should regulate the relation 
between Great Britain and her Colonies—has been somewhat 
forestalled in our preceding remarks. Nevertheless, it needs 
further elucidation. It is far from being as simple and clear as 
many of ovr colonial reformers are accustomed to represent it. 
“ Emancipate your colonies,” said Bentham. “ Give them 
representative constitutions, and let them govern themselves,” 
urges Mr. Cobden. “ Separate by a tranchant line of demarca- 
tion imperial from colonial concerns,” says Sir W. Molesworth, 
“and confine your interference and control to the former.” 
These several rules sound very specific and easy; but as soon as 
we proceed to the application of them, we find unforeseen per- 
plexities and difficulties which meet us on the very threshold. 
We discover that we have colonies which it would be criminal 
to emancipate or cast off: we perceive that in other cases it would 
be the height of injustice and folly to hand them over to any 
form of parliamentary self-government: we are met and baffled 
by questions of which no ingenuity can satisfactorily pronounce, 
whether they concern the colonies only, or the empire. We 
must, therefore, be content to discard reliance on these plausible 
and tempting formulas, and go a little more deeply into the dis- 
cussion. As we do this we shall find, we believe, three great 
principles which should be kept in view as guides,—respecting 
the precise time and degree for the application of which, however, 
no definite rules can be laid down, and the actual management 
of which must inevitably be left much to the discretion of the 
minister and the inspiration of the hour. 

I. In the first place, it seems obvious that in the relation be- 
tween the mother country and her dependencies, the duty of 
protection and the right of control must be correlative. If we 
are to defend our colonies, we must, as a matter of simple 
necessity and justice, be permitted to guide, govern, and 
restrain them. If we are bound to stand between them and 
foreign aggression, we must be able also to withhold them from 
provoking that aggression. If we are bound to protect them 
from assault and extermination by savage tribes whose territory 
they have engrossed and appropriated, we are equally bound to 
watch that they do not inoue incur their fate by encroach- 
ment and injustice, or positively invite it by consummate folly. 
We cannot with any of our offsets abide by such a one-sided 
bargain, as to leave them freedom to act as they please, combined 
with the right to throw on us the consequences of their actions. 
Where the responsibility is accepted there the power must lie. 
Let us adduce one or two illustrations which bear upon the 
case. Last year the colonists of Newfoundland got into a dis- 
pute with the fishermen of the United States as to the respective 
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limits of their right of fishing in the Bay of Fundy and elsewhere. 
It seems pretty certain that the claims of the colonists were 
legally just ; but they were disposed to enforce them with a high 
hand and in a hasty manner, which would scarcely have failed 
to bring about a serious collision, and perhaps a war with so ten- 
acious and touchy a people as the Americans, Of such a war 
it is evident that we should have had to bear the chief brunt 
and burden; it was therefore quite essential that the power of 
controlling the peremptory action of our own subjects, and the 
conduct of the negotiations by which the dispute was to be 
quelled or arranged, should remain in the hands of the mother 
country, both as being more likely to calculate the cost of a 
quarrel, and as more able to maintain that firm yet placable 
temper by which a quarrel could be best avoided. In the case 
of our New Zealand wars, too, it is evident that we could not, 
consistently either with conscientiousness or common sense, have 
supported our countrymen against the natives, unless we had both 
reserved to ourselves and exercised the power of controlling and 
undoing those injustices and encroachments as regarded the ac- 

uisition of land, which, however technically correct, had still in 
the eyes of the natives, naturally and rightly, all the appearance 
and substance of flagrant and scandalous iniquity. Nor could 
the Cape colonists have called upon us with any shew of justice 
to support the expenditure of life and treasure which have 
fallen to our lot in three successive Caffre wars, if we had not 
sanctioned many and directed some of the proceedings out of 
which those wars naturally sprung.* The principle holds good 
in all cases. If our Colonists claim the privileges of British 
citizens, they must submit to the restraints of British subjects, 
The claim and the obligation must always be reciprocal. As 
the one is relaxed, the other must be gradually foregone. As 
colonies attain more and more perfectly the power of self-govern- 
ment, they must take upon themselves more and more com- 
pletely the burden of self-maintenance and self-protection. This 
principle has been well laid down as the basis of our future 
colonial policy in one of Lord Grey’s dispatches to Lord Elgin, 


dated March 14, 1851. 


“ Canada (in common with the other British Provinces in North 
America) now possesses in the most ample and complete manner in 
which it is possible that she should enjoy it, the advantage of self- 
government in all that relates to her internal affairs. It appears to 
Her Majesty’s Government that this advantage ought to carry with 
it corresponding responsibilities, and that the time is now come when 
the people of Canada must be called upon to take upon themselves a 





* See Lord Grey’s Colonial Policy, ii. 248-252. 
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larger share than they have hitherto done, of the expenses which are 
incurred on their account and for their advantage. Of these expenses, 
by far the heaviest charge which falls upon this country is that in- 
curred for the military protection of the province. Regarding Canada 
as a most important and valuable part of the Empire, and believing 
the maintenance of the connexion between the mother country and 
the colony to be of the highest advantage to both, it is far from being 
the view of Her Majesty’s Government that the general military 
power of the Empire is not to be used in the protection of this part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. But looking to the rapid progress which 
Canada is now making in wealth and population, and to the pros- 
perity which she at this moment enjoys, it is the conviction of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that it is only due to the people of this 
country, that they should now be relieved from a large proportion of 
the charge which has hitherto been imposed upon them, for the pro- 
tection of a colony now well able to do much towards protecting 
itself. 

‘In adopting this principle, I need hardly observe to you, that Her 
Majesty’s Government would merely be reverting to the former colo- 
nial policy of this country. You are well aware that, up to the period 
of the war of the American Revolution, the then British Colonies 
which now form the United States, as well as the West Indian Colo- 
nies, were required to take upon themselves the principal share of the 
burden of their own protection, and even to contribute to the military 
operations undertaken to extend the colonial possessions of the 
British Crown. The North American Colonies defended themselves 
almost entirely from the fierce Indian tribes, by which their infant 
communities were frequently imperilled, and furnished no inconsider- 
able proportion of the force by which the contest of British power 
with that of France was maintained on the continent of America; 
and the West Indian Colonies did not, in proportion to their means, 
make less exertions.’’—Col. Pol., vol. i. pp. 260, 261. 


This last paragraph suggests to our consideration the question 
—one of the knottiest that can be presented to us for solution— 
whether it is desirable that all dealings with the native races 
who inhabit our colonies should be conducted by the Parent 
State, or should be left to the settlers themselves, unaided and 
uncontrolled. And this, again, opens the still wider subject of 
our right to take possession of uncivilized territories, and to 
expose the native races to the fate which seems all but inevit- 
ably to await them, whenever barbarism comes into contact 
with civilisation, or when a higher and a lower form of civilisa- 
tion are brought into juxtaposition. We cannot discuss these 
— fully, but it is necessary to say a few words on each. 

t seems to be established by nearly all experience that where- 


ever savage and civilized tribes come into contact, they come 
into collision also. For them, vicinity unavoidably signifies 
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antagonism. Wherever they live side by side, the savage tribes 
invariably die out. They do so whether they are hunters, 
shepherds, cultivators of the soil, or fishermen. They do so 
whether they are treated with cruelty and injustice, or with 
comparative fairness and mildness, They do so whether they 
resist or whether they submit. If they resist, they are defeated 
and exterminated: if they submit and endeavour to become 
civilized, and to adopt the habits of their superior visitants, they 
are inevitably beaten in the competition, and gradually com- 
pressed out of existence. If they are hunters, they sell some 
of their land; their hunting grounds are curtailed; their game 
retires before the face of cultivation and of cultivated man; and 
they are driven farther and farther back into the wilderness, till 
the supply of food fails them, and they, as well as the animals 
they feed upon, become extinct. Such is the fate of the Red 
Indians of North America.—If they are fishermen, they are 
unable to sustain the competition with the superior implements, 
and the more scientific skill of the European ; and the means of 
their sustenance are gradually cut from under them. If they 
are or become cultivators, settle on the land, and assume the 
habits of the civilized settlers, they find themselves unable to 
extract from their portion of soil the same amount of sustenance 
as their European neighbour; they have not his resources, his 
ambition, his unfailing industry, his assiduous perseverance ; 
they grow poor as he grows rich; they become necessitous, em- 
barrassed, sell or mortgage their property, and in the end disap- 
pear or sink into a kind of serfdom. If, like some of the South 
Sea Islanders, they are gentle, inoffensive children of nature, 
living on fruits, basking in the sun, “ sporting in the tepid 
wave,” they are speedily absorbed by the fiercer energies of a 
hardier and more enduring race. If they live side by side with 
us, they contract our vices and incur our diseases, without either 
the mental or moral vigour which modify and check the action 
of these destroying causes among ourselves. Some tribes be- 
come extinct through the small-pox; others die away through 
drunkenness. If their pursuits are pastoral, like the Caffres, 
they necessarily come into hostile collision with the colonists who 
settle in their territories; the cattle of the respective parties 
stray across each other’s boundaries, and have to be reclaimed ; 
reciprocal damage leads to mutual retaliation; cattle-breeding 
naturally leads to cattle-stealing, and the aggression is gene- 
rally on the side of the less successful and therefore more 
envious savage; aggression and robbery, of course, cannot be 
submitted to, and must be severely punished—hence border 
forays, breaking of treaties, and bloody wars, in which the 
savage must necessarily be defeated, and in the end be driven 
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back, dispossessed, and crushed. This is the constant history of 
all European colonisation of wild lands. 

Nor is the process much varied, or its ultimate issue less cer- 
tain, though it may be somewhat slower, even when the warm- 
est and sincerest efforts of the mother country are directed to 
secure the rights of the aborigines, and to treat them as religion 
and humanity prescribe. The law which ordains that the in- 
ferior shall give way to the superior race—that the weak shall 
sink before the strong—that the savage shall retire before the 
civilized man—appears to be, strictly speaking, a law of nature, 
which no efforts of ours can prevent from operating. Unless 
we were to forbid colonizing altogether, we cannot hinder the 
native from selling his land to the settler for what he deems a 
full and liberal equivalent. He has unbounded acres—more 
than he needs; ae should he not alienate a small portion of 
them for the luxuries, comforts, arms, and tools which he desires? 
We may insist upon some portion being reserved; we may se- 
cure him a locus panitentia ; we may be vigilant to ensure that 
he shall understand the nature of the bargain he is making; we 
may even interfere to obtain for him a higher price than he him- 
self in his ignorance (or rather in his estimate so different from 
ours) would have demanded; we may be scrupulous, before 
ratifying the unequal sale, to ascertain the title of the seller— 
as far as any savage can have a title to any land, in our signi- 
fication of the term. But, this done, we must ratify the trans- 
action, and insist on its being righteously adhered to: we can- 
not allow the native afterwards to plead repentance, and, because 
he has eaten or lost the purchase-money, to wish to re-enter on 
the land he had sold. Well, when we have done this, every- 
thing else follows as a matter of course: the more necessitous 
the savage becomes, the more land is he willing to alienate; the 
richer the settler grows, the more land is he able to buy; the 
bargains are in each individual case beneficial to and desired by 
both parties; both parties are free agents; on what principle 
can either justice or humanity interfere to forbid the banns? 
A position once gained, energy, skill, knowledge, perseverance 
do their work, and reap their natural reward; and no interfer- 
ence can prevent them from overpowering, absorbing, eating up, 
driving back, and (insensibly, and unwillingly perhaps, but in- 
evitably) treading out indolence, ignorance, apathy, and feeble- 
ness. If we endeavour to educate and civilize the aboriginal 
inhabitant with the view of rendering him a more equal compe- 
titor, a stronger and more competent neighbour, to the white 
colonist, we do not control—we seldom even retard—the opera- 
tion of the natural law; we only succeed in changing the form 
of the struggle from one between civilisation and barbarism, to 
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one between a perfect and an imperfect civilisation; and the 
final issue is not less certain nor less sad.* 
Such being the state of the case, some will be disposed to 
uestion our right to colonize barbarous countries, to purchase 
the lands of the aborigines, and to expose them to the inevitable 
consequences of vicinity to a superior race. We cannot accept 
this view. The requirements and responsibilities of our superi- 
ority are indeed obvious and sacred: we are bound not to cheat 
nor to oppress ; we are bound in all our intercourse to be just, 
lenient, long-enduring, and forbearing; as we are strong, we 
must be merciful; as we are wise, we must be considerate and 
scrupulous ; every motive of equity, humanity, and religion for- 
bids us to use our greater knowledge to deceive, or our heavier 
force to coerce. We are bound to employ our utmost efforts to 
instruct, to improve, to elevate the tribes with whom we come in 
contact ; but, because we have small prospect of doing this with 
success, we must not therefore withdraw from the contest: we 
must not shrink from offering them the alternative of civilisa- 
tion, or—what may follow in the course of nature. (God never 
meant that hunters and nomads should monopolize whole con- 
tinents of fertile lands. God never purposed that men should 
remain hunters and nomads. He never intended that unim- 
provable races of humanity should play “ dog-in-the-manger” to 
advancing ones; that the soft Otaheitan, the savage Feejee, the 
cunning Bosjesman, the wretched Papuan, the apathetic Indian, 
should range without check or change over some of the widest 
and richest regions of the earth, while the Greek, the Celt, and 
the Saxon—with their splendid intellects, their noble aspirations, 
their glorious literature, their wondrous science, their indomit- 
able energies, their perfectable natures—should be compressed 
for ever into the smallest and barrenest quarter of the globe,— 


*‘ Reduced to nibble at their narrow cage,” 


pent up within boundaries which the very expansiveness of their 
capacities renders yearly more and more inadequate, and which 
make all their better faculties—their vigour, their ambition, and 
their power of progress—no longer a blessing but a torment and 
acurse. God never appointed them their destiny, wrote it on 
their foreheads, carved it in their minds, and then forbade them 





* There seem to be two exceptions to the universality of this rule—the Negroes 
and the Maories, But wherever the negroes are brought into close contact with 
the whites, they exist only in a condition of servitude or inferiority; and though 
the natives of New Zealand appear by official accounts to exhibit a high degree of 
aptitude for civilized life, and a disposition to settle down among and to amalga- 
mate with Europeans, the juxtaposition has not yet been of long enough duration 
to enable us to regard the problem of their ultimate fate as solved. See Lord 
Grey’s Col. Pol., vol. ii. p. 119.—Despatch of the Governor. 
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to fulfil it! Who can believe that the simple life of the South 
Sea Islander, or the scarcely higher one of the Mohican or the 
Camanche, was meant to be perpetuated? Had such an idea 
been early adopted and righteously adhered to, where would 
America—ay, where would Britain—have been now? how could 
civilisation have ever spread over the world? how could Pro- 
gress, which is the law of our being, ever have been achieved ? 


‘No! we rather hold it better men should perish one by one, 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon on Ajalon! 
Not in vain the distance beckons :—forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing groves of change; 
Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day— 
Beiter fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


The almost inevitable fate of the aborigines in colonized lands 
being such as we have described, the question next presents itself, 
whether the controversies which are certain to arise between the 
two races shall be left to the manayement of the settlers them- 
selves, or shall be reserved for the conduct of the parent state. 
Under which system is the evolution of the destined issue most 
likely to be left to the slow operation of natural laws, unhas- 
tened by violence and crime? Which party is likely to adhere 
most scrupulously to the principles of justice, and to temper 
justice with mercy? Which party will be most alive to a high 
and generous sense of duty, and least tenacious and severe in 
the rigid assertion of mere legal rights? Under which system, 
finally, will fate take its course with the least amount of suffering 
and evil to the doomed race? The first system was the one 
adopted in our early colonization—the latter is the one which 
our keener feeling of responsibility has brought into favour in 
more recent years. 

There is much to be said on both sides, and the decision of 
the question is by no means easy. On the one hand it may be 
urged that the authorities in the mother country are free from 
the temptations, the irritating collisions, the daily conflicts which 
arouse the passions of the colonists, disturb their judgment, and 
warp their sense of right; that colonists are generally men of 
rough characters, of vehement tempers, of imperious wills, of 
pushing, encroaching, acquisitive dispositions, full of wild energy, 
and accustomed to bear down all opposition ; that the life they 
lead—which is spent in overcoming obstacles, in fighting their 
way against impediments and barriers of every sort, and often 
in an actual struggle for safety and existence—is unfavourable 
to aclear perception or a ready admission of the rights of others ; 
and that men, exasperated by hourly strife with competitors and 
foes, will be apt to magnify their wrongs, and to stretch to the 
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uttermost the privilege of retaliation. All this is very true: it is 
illustrated and confirmed by every page in the history of Spanish 
dealings with Mexico and the West Indies, of Dutch proceed- 
ings at the Cape, and, to a less degree, of our own dealings 
with the native Americans, Tasmanians, and New Zealanders. 
And we all know the irresistible tendency of a life of hard- 
ship, peril, struggle, and adventure, to make men selfish, over- 
bearing, and aggressive—fierce in the assertion of their own 
claims, reckless in trampling on the dues of others. But, again, 
it must be remembered, that the first settlers in a barbarous 
country are always the weaker party; that they are in the power 
of the natives, whom it is their interest, and often their necessity, 
to conciliate by justice, by kindness, by benefits; that if left to 
their own strength and resources alone they remain long the 
weaker party, and are made to feel that their safety depends on 
their good behaviour and forbearance; while, on the other hand, 
if they know that they are backed by the whole power of the 
parent state, they become at once the stronger party, feel that 
they are so, presume upon being so, tyrannize, encroach, and 
despoil at pleasure. But the control which the home authorities 
can exercise over the intercourse of the settlers with the native 
tribes is in general feeble and uncertain, and not always judi- 
cious; they often even lay the foundation of future disputes by 
well-meant but unskilful interference. The restraint, therefore, 
which the mother country can exercise over her distant settlers 
is imperfect and often slight, while the sense of impunity which 
her protection conveys is real, constant, and powerful in its 
operation, and makes her children daring, presuming, and un- 
just. If left unaided and uncontrolled to deal with the savage 
or uncultured tribes around them—conscious that they must 
bear the burden of their own sins and follies, that they must 
defend themselves as they best can from all the retaliation 
they brought down, that, in a word, they were bound over to 
good behaviour under penalty of such fearful suffering, and such 
absolute extermination, as sometimes overtook the early colo- 
nists of North America—the probability is, that the control of 
the present fear would be found more effectual than that of 
the distant authority. Then again, if the colonists had to de- 
pend upon themselves alone, and, whatever calamities threatened 
them, had to rely solely on their own skill, their own good 
temper, their own union, they would take care to remain in a 
more compact body than at present; they would not venture so 
far into the wilderness ; they would not, relying on the powerful 
arm and the formidable name of Britain, scatter themselves as 
they now do up and down the enemy’s country—easy victims 
and irresistible temptations to hostility. The prosperity and 
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security of the colony would be immensely increased by the 
compelled concentration of its forces; it would extend its bound- 
aries only as it multiplied and strengthened ; and both the tran- 
quillity of the mother country, and the welfare of the aborigines, 
would be greatly promoted thereby. Had the Cape colonists 
had no mother country to fall back upon, no exhaustless imperial 
army which they knew would, in the final resort, protect their 
property and avenge their injuries, they never would have con- 
trived to spread themselves as they have done over the Orange 
River Sovereignty, and in all probability Caffre wars would have 
been unheard of. Nor does it seem just to bring down upon 
the wretched savages the whole avenging power of a great 
empire to punish them for conduct which, if not legal or per- 
missible, is at least natural and venial; and the real amount of 
provocation and extenuation of which it is impossible for us 
accurately to estimate. By this system we convert an insignifi- 
cant local quarrel—perhaps a mere border foray—-into a tedious 
and bloody war; and a robbery committed on a few boors, which 
might have been appropriately punished by the burning of a 
kraal, becomes an insult to the majesty of Britain, which can 
only be expiated by a far heavier vengeance, and a far wider de- 
vastation. When we cannot effectually prevent our people from 
inviting the aggression or retaliation of their barbarous neigh- 
bour, it does not seem fair that they should have the power of 
dragging us into their petty and unseemly squabbles. Moreover, 
we cannot effectually defend them; we cannot garrison 2000 
miles of unprotected frontier with regiments of regular troops ; 
we may make treaties with savages, but we cannot enforce them ; 
and the end of nearly every war we wage with such unworthy 
and impracticable foes, is only the acquisition of a still larger 
nominal territory, which we do not want and cannot use, and 
of a still wider frontier, which we cannot possibly maintain or 
guard. On the whole, therefore, we strongly incline to the 
conclusion, that if we were to say to all British subjects who 
colonize the territory of barbarous tribes: ‘ We will defend you 
against foreign nations—you must defend-yourselves against the 
native races: what you bring upon yourselves, that you must bear 
yourselves: act as you think best,—you will find forbearance, 
gentleness, and justice your truest policy, we have no doubt—but 
look to no aid from us: we will exercise no control and afford you no 
assistance ;’—if this language were held, and had always been 
held, we believe that less wrong would have been inflicted, less 
blood shed, less injustice done, and less encroachment dared than 
under the opposite system we have pursued—the system, namely, 
of restraint from home, which was sometimes mischievous and 
seldom more than nominal, and of support from home, which 
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was always presumed upon, generally substantial, and enabling 
and encouraging to wrong. The whole history of the Cape 
Colony since it came into our possession, would, we think, if 
rightly written, bear out this doctrine. 


II. The second great guiding principle of our colonial policy 
should undoubtedly be to prepare our dependencies for self- 
government, and to confer upon them the powers of self- 
government as soon and as fast as they become fitted to exercise 
them ;—commencing with municipal institutions, advancing to 
a representative system, and terminating in such completely 
tree and “ responsible government” as now prevails in our most 
forward colony, Canada. Believing that Parliamentary govern- 
ment—with all its clumsiness and all its faults, with its many 
drawbacks and its costly price—is that best suited for develop- 
ing the resources and promoting the highest civilisation, if not 
of all nations, at least of the Anglo-Saxon race ;—satisfied, too, 
that Englishmen will never be contented or tranquil under any 
other,—we hold that the assimilation of colonial institutions to 
those of the mother country is the object which ought to be 
steadily kept in view and perseveringly followed out, so far as 
circumstances make it practicable. 

But here, again, we find that all which we can or ought to 
do, is to lay down a prolific principle—not to enact a rigid rule. 
Some of our colonies are not ripe for representative govern- 
ment ;—in others the elements out of which such a system 
could be constructed do not exist; in some the establishment of 
such a system would be gross injustice; in others again, it 
would be certain ruin. Thus in Western Australia, with its 
4000 inhabitants and a territory of a million of square miles, 
Parliamentary government would be simply impossible at pre- 
sent, but will undoubtedly be introduced when the increase of 
population shall have supplied the necessary materials. In 
Ceylon, where 5500 Europeans (many of them Portuguese or 
Dutch) are scattered among 1,500,000 Orientals, the same im- 
possibility arises from a different cause. 


“ The great majority of its inhabitants (says Lord Grey) are 
Asiatics, very low in the scale of civilisation, and having the charac- 
ter and habits of mind which have from the earliest times prevented 
popular governments from taking root and flourishing among the 
nations of the East. Amidst a large population of this description 
there are settled, for the most part as temporary residents engaged in 
commerce or agriculture, a mere handful of Europeans, and a larger 
number (but still very few in comparison of the whole population) 
of inhabitants of a mixed race. In such a colony the establishment 
of representative institutions would be in the highest degree inex- 
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pedient. If they were established in such a form as to confer power 
on the great body of the people, it must be obvious that the experi- 
ment would be attended with great danger, or rather with the cer- 
tainty of failure. If, on the other hand, the system of representation 
were so contrived as to exclude the bulk of the native population 
from such power, in order to vest it in the hands of the European 
minority, an exceedingly narrow oligarchy would be created,—a form 
of government which experience certainly does not show to be 
favourable to the welfare of the governed. Were a representative 
assembly constituted in Ceylon, which should possess the powers 
usually entrusted to such a body, and in which the European planters 
and merchants, and their agents, had the ascendency, it can hardly 
be supposed that narrow views of class interests would not exercise 
greater influence in the legislation of the colony than a comprehen- 
sive consideration of the general good.”—Col. Policy, i. 27. 

Jamaica, again, offers us a specimen of another set of diffi- 
culties in the way of representative institutions at once fair and 
feasible. This island has had from time immemorial a Consti- 
tution and a House of Assembly, and no very serious obstacles 
arose till the year 1834, because, though the whites then num- 
bered only about 35,000 against 450,000 coloured inhabitants, 
most of whom were slaves, the latter were entitled to none of 
the rights of British citizens, and were simply ignored in all 
political arrangements. But now they are all free, and, accord- 
ing to all analogy, are competent to claim their full share of 
the representation in a government to which they contribute a 
considerable portion of the revenue. To admit them to the 
suffrage by the establishment of anything like a liberal and 
extensive franchise, would have been, sooner or later, to confer 
upon them, in virtue of their numbers, the unquestionable pre- 
ponderance of power: the enfranchisement of the blacks would 
have been the virtual disfranchisement of the whites; and with 
the old feelings of animosity on the one side and contempt on 
the other, arising from the old relation of master and slave, still 
unhappily little abated, the consequences must have been most 
disastrous. On the other hand, to shut them out altogether 
from the privileges of the Constitution was both impossible, and 
would have been scandalously unjust; and to effect the same 
object by the establishment of a high property qualification, 
could not fail to create, as it has created, great discontent and 
indignation. The possession of a freehold estate worth 30 dol- 
lars a year, a rental of 140 dollars, or the payment of direct taxes 
to the amount of 15 dollars, confers a vote—a franchise three 
times as high as that of the mother country.* Thus, though the 


* So stated in Bigelow’s Jamaica. Last month the Duke of Newcastle, in the 
House of Lords, stated the franchise to be a £)0 freehold,a £50 rental, or payment 
of £5 in taxes. 
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population of the island is now about 377,000, the constituency 
is said never to have exceeded 3000, or #ths per cent.* Here, 
then, though the island has representative institutions, it can 
scarcely be said that the inhabitants have: the immense majority 
of the voters are, and are intended to be, partially or wholly of 
British blood ;—as soon as, by their progress in wealth, the 
negroes acquire property and votes, we shall probably see a state 
of things which, though the natural and inevitable result of 
those representative institutions, the concession of which to all 
our colonies is so vehemently demanded, is scarcely one that we 
can welcome or approve. 

The case of New Zealand is somewhat similar. In the year 
1846, the then Ministry, scandalized at the dreadful mismanage- 
ment of matters in that colony under the old form of autocratic 
government, and yielding to the general feeling in favour of 
colonial self-government, granted a charter establishing legisla- 
tive assemblies with ample powers; but naturally enough virtually 
conferring the elective franchise only upon Europeans. Now the 
Europeans only number 20,000 among a population of 120,000 
natives,f equally subjects of Her Majesty, and beyond all question 
the finest and most capable of all aboriginal races. The Gover- 
nor of New Zealand writes of them in these terms :-— 

“ With these characteristics of courage and warlike vagrancy, 
however, the Maories present other remarkable traits of character. 
Nearly the whole nation has now been converted to Christianity. 
They are fond of agriculture; take great pleasure in cattle and 
horses; like the sea, and form good sailors; are attached to Euro- 
peans; admire their customs and manners; are extremely ambitious 
of rising in civilisation, and of becoming skilled in European arts ; 
they are apt at learning, in many respects extremely conscientious 
and observant of their word ; are ambitious of honours, and are pro- 
bably the most covetous race in the world. They are also agreeable 
in manners, and attachments of a lasting character readily and fre- 
quently spring up between them and Europeans.”—Lord Grey's Col. 
Policy, ii. 119. 

Of course a race such as is here described was not likely to 
acquiesce patiently in being handed over to the unlimited 
government of a handful of settlers among them. As soon as 
the despatch containing the charter reached New Zealand, “ the 





* Bigelow’s Jamaica. The census in 1844 gave— 


Coloured,..........68,529 
Black, ............293,128 


377,483 


+ This is the official estimate : several well-informed persons, however, believe 
that the Maories do not now exceed 80,000. 
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Governor immediately wrote to represent in strong terms the 
danger which would have arisen from the discontent that would 
infallibly be excited among the natives by the proposed change 
in the form of government. He pointed out that they were 
large contributors to the revenue, the disposal of which was to 
be entrusted to a legislature in which they would be altogether 
unrepresented,—and that they were quite intelligent enough 
clearly to perceive this, and the injustice to them of such an 
arrangement.* In consequence of his urgent remonstrances, 
accordingly, a bill was passed through Parliament, suspending 
the new constitution for five years.” The suspension was re- 
moved by Lord Derby’s Administration ; but we are not aware 
whether any, and what provisions, have been introduced for 
admitting the natives to a safe and reasonable share in the elec- 
tion of the Parliament which is to tax and govern them. Un- 
less, however, something has been done in this direction, we 
scarcely think the constitution can be one with which the natives 
will, or liberals at home ought to be satisfied with, as a per- 
manent arrangement, 

On the whole, the principle we have pointed out may be 
considered now to have been finally and unreservedly adopted 
as the guide of our colonial policy, and to have been carried into 
effect as far as at present is wise and practicable. In every 
case where the materials for such bodies could be found, repre- 
sentative assemblies have been introduced, and wider and wider 
powers have been conferred upon them. Little ground for 
complaint on this score on the part of English settlers now 
remains: whether as much can be said with respect to the native 
races is more doubtful. 


III. The third rule for the guidance of our colonial Policy 


should, we think, unquestionably be, that wherever our depen- 
dencies have Legislative Assemblies of their own, we should 
reduce our interference to the minimum, and that in all cases it 
should be exercised only with a view to the good of the colony, 
the obligations of humanity, and the interests of the empire at 
large. That there must arise many conjunctures in which the 





* It is perhaps rather an extreme expression to say that they are wholly unre- 
presented. They are so virtually (as few of them hold land individually and on 
crown-grants) but not avowedly. The constitutional act contains no provision about 
the electoral rights of natives. The qualification of voters (both for the Provin- 
cial Councils and Legislative Assembly) is a property one, and may consequently 
be held by any subject of the Crown without distinction of race. Justice to the 
natives is to a certain degree secured by a power which is confided to the Go- 
vernment of marking off districts of the island within which native law and usage 
shall prevail, and which will consequently be excluded from the representative 
system altogether. But these, of course, will be those inhabited solely by the 
Maories. 
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authority of the mother country is clearly called for, and in which 
it would be a dereliction of duty in her not to exercise it, no one, 
we think, will be prepared to deny. But certain parties conceive 
that it is possible to define beforehand, and clearly, what are and 
what are not matters of “ imperial” concern, and that the inter- 
position of the Home Government ought to be confined to 
the latter class alone. We think a little examination into de- 
tails, and certainly a very small amount of official experience, 
would suffice to shew that this preliminary partition would be 
both impracticable, inadequate, and unwise, as far as the colony 
itself was concerned. The latter point is so well argued by Lord 
Grey, in his reply to a somewhat intemperate remonstrance from 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales, (23d January 
1852,) that we cannot do better than quote his Lordship’s 
words :— 

“The only plan I have seen suggested, and to which I believe 
the Legislative Council to refer, though I am not certain of their 
meaning, is this: that subjects of legislation should be divided into 
local or imperial ; that, on the former, the Governor should give or 
withhold the royal assent, without further confirmation from the 
Crown ; that, on the latter, the local legislature should have no power 
at all, its acts, or any portions of them, affecting these subjects being 
absolutely null and void, and the heads so reserved are of course very 
numerous, including, among others, the very extensive one of the 
prerogative of the Crown. 

“Tam unwilling to enter on a subject merely controversial, and 
which is not fully placed before me, with the arguments of those who 
advocate the innovation. But I cannot refrain from observing on 
the practical inconvenience which would seem necessarily to attend a 
system under which large subjects, many of them very difficult to de- 
fine, would be absolutely withdrawn from the power of the local 
Legislature, so that they would be at once unable to legislate at all 
on many matters on which it is most desirable that they should legis- 
late subject to the control of the Crown, and, at the same time, would 
be under constant uncertainty whether Acts passed with strictly con- 
stitutional intentions might not be invalid through some inadvertent 
infringement of the limits of their authority—limits which could ulti- 
mately only be defined and preserved through the uncertain process 
of judicial interposition in courts of law. J say nothing of the extreme 
difficulty of constituting a tribunal fit to judge of the validity of such Acts, 
or the certainty that its decisions would soon be felt as far greater hardships 
than the refusal of the Crown, through its ministers, to allow an Act; 
which refusal further consideration may at all times change or modify. 

“ Tf, indeed, this power of the Crown were complained of as prac- 
tically a grievance, the representations of the Council would have 
great additional weight. But no such complaint appears to be made, 
nor do I see how it could be. From the information afforded by the 
records of this office, it seems that not more than seven Acts of the 
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Legislature of New South Wales have been disallowed since the 
commencement of representative institutions, and about the same 
number returned for the insertion of amendments before Her Majesty’s 
confirmation could be given; and of the trifling number thus inter- 
fered with, nearly ali were in the first three sessions, when the experiment 
was new, and several were obviously such Acts as the local Legislature, 
under the proposed division of subjects to which I have above adverted, 
would have had no right to pass at all. 

** On the other hand, a very slight examination of the Acts—more 
than 200 in number—which have received the royal confirmation, 
will probably shew that many of them would have been either wholly or 
partially in excess of the powers of the Legislature, and absolutely void, if 
such a division of authorities had existed. And this shews the practical 
convenience of the law as it now stands; for the Council of New 
South Wales has legislated, and will continue to legislate, without 
hindrance, on many subjects either of imperial cognizance, or touch- 
ing the prerogative, to the great advantage of the community, because 
the interests of the Crown and the empire are sufficiently guarded by 
the power of disallowance possessed by the Crown, rarely as it is 
found necessary to exercise it.” 


Two cases have recently occurred in our North American 
provinces, in which few colonial reformers (who are generally 
free-traders) will not admit that the interposition of the mother 
country was right and wise, and in which yet it is difficult to deny 
that the matter in dispute was one of local rather than of im- 
perial concern. In 1849, the Legislature of New Brunswick 
passed an Act granting a bounty for the cultivation of hemp. 
As it was merely temporary, and inconvenience might have 
arisen from its peremptory disallowance, it was acceded to; but 
the Lieutenant-Governor was informed that no similar Act could 
be permitted. The New Brunswick House of Assembly re- 
monstrated, and represented that the matter was “purely local ;” 
but the Home Government reminded them that the whole prin- 
ciple of bounties, artificial stimulants, and artificial restrictions, 
belonged to a system which, after the fullest discussion, the Im- 
perial Legislature had finally and deliberately discarded, and 
that it would be both inconvenient and unseemly to permit one 
small corner of the empire to act upon a different commercial 
policy from the rest; and the colony was thus restrained from 
embarking in a mischievous, suicidal, and exploded course. 
About the same time, great irritation arose, both in New Bruns- 
wick and Canada, in consequence of the perseverance of the 
United States in maintaining a highly protective tariff as against 
the flour and other preduce of the British North American pro- 
vinces, after we had permitted the admission of the produce of 
the republic on the most favourable terms both to this country 
and to all our colonies. This illiberal conduct naturally pro- 
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voked a strong desire for retaliation on the part of the Colonial 
Legislatures, and it was proposed to enact differential duties 
upon American produce imported into Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, equivalent to those the United States imposed on Canadian 
produce. Happily, by silent influence in the one case, and 
official discouragement in the other, we withheld the colonies 
from entering on a war of tariffs—which, if there be any truth 
in the doctrine of free-trade, must have been highly injurious to 
themselves——in order to avenge a policy which, by the same 
doctrine, must be principally hurtful to their rivals. Who will 
say that, in both these cases, our interposition was not warranted, 
judicious, and beneficial to the colonies; yet would the colonists 

ave readily acquiesced in a “division of powers” which should 
have withdrawn all their customs’ duties from the control of the 
local Legislatures, or should have dogmatically pronounced that 
a bounty on hemp in New Brunswick was a matter of imperial 
concern? Is not the arrangement better, more liberal, and less 
irritating as it is? 

Again ; it is clear that we could not, without scandalous in- 
justice, unreservedly hand over all matters of “local concern” 
to the legislative authorities of those colonies whose constitution 
excluded the natives from all share, or from a fair share, in the 


representation. To do so would be to concede to a small and 
uncontrolled minority, backed in the last resort by the whole 
moral and material power of the parent State, the domination 
over a vast but helpless majority. It would be the enactment 
of an oligarchy, which would be wholly unrestrained by fear, 
because it would feel that irresistible might was in reserve behind 
it. Take the case of Jamaica, where the negroes are at = 


virtually and intentionally excluded from any prevailing share in 
the election of their governors. Who would advocate the con- 
ferring of unbounded authority on a Legislature composed of 
planters, giving, in fact, to dispossessed masters absolute power 
over the fate of their former slaves? Must we not, as a simple 
measure of decency and justice, either maintain our control over 
the whites, or confer adequate political privileges on the blacks ? 
Or, in the case of New Zealand, what colonial reformer will 
urge us to give absolute force to the decrees of an Assembly, 
from the choice of which five-sixths of those most concerned in 
its decisions are debarred by law? Or, in the case of Tasmania, 
should we feel perfect satisfaction in conferring plenary powers 
on a Legislature chosen by a population half of which have been 
convicts, or are the children of convicts? But, it will be an- 
swered, it is not proposed to deprive the Governor, as the Queen’s 
representative, of his veto upon any enactment that he may 
deem unjust or injudicious, but only to secure that the Home 
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Government should not interfere in any matter but such as are 
obviously of imperial concern. But what would be the chance 
of peace in a colony where the only check upon the popular 
body lay in the exercise of a power so perilous and inconvenient, 
that in this country it has been disused for more than 150 years? 
And what would be the position of an unfortunate Governor, 
resident in the colony, at feud with his Legislative Chamber, if 
unsupported and uninstructed by the authorities at home? 

We may refer to two other questions, which will suffice to 
show the impropriety of the unreserved adoption of the principle 
of leaving colonial matters to exclusive colonial control—the 
land question and the transportation question. With respect to 
the first, it may be in the recollection of our readers that in 
former years the most common mode of disposing of waste lands 
was by grant or sale at an almost nominal price; that these 
grants or sales were often of enormous extent, and far beyond 
the power of the allottee or purchaser to cultivate or use ; that 
two evils resulted from this system: /irst, the retention of large 
tracts of desert between the improved and inhabited districts, to 
the manifest retardation of civilisation and prosperity; and 
secondly, the existence of a class of land-jobbers and speculators, 
who monopolized the most available districts of the colony, and 
sold the land at their own prices—often extortionate ones—to 
new emigrants. To prevent the recurrence of these abuses, 
which had injured all the colonies, and utterly ruined one, (Swan 
River,) it was resolved and enacted by the Imperial Legislature, 
after full consideration, that all grants of land should cease; that 
all future sales should be by auction, &c., (we are now speaking 
of the Australian colonies,) and that the upset price should be 
£1 an acre; and that of the proceeds of these sales, one-half 
should be devoted to offering a free passage to such emigrants 
as the colony might need or desire, and the other half to other 
public objects within the colony itself. These regulations have 
frequently been made the subject of fierce and obstinate discus- 
sion; but, with slight modifications, they have hitherto been 
maintained and steadily carried out. Of late, however, some 
colonists have demanded that the entire management of the 
Crown lands, and the control over the revenue thence arising, 
shall be handed over of right to the colonial authorities, without 
reserve. The Legislative Council of New South Wales put 
forward this claim in no very ambiguous terms, both in a re- 
monstrance addressed to the Home Government, dated May 1, 
1851, and again in a petition dated December 1851, which was 
presented to the House of Lords by the Duke of Argyll in the 
following June. They say,— 

“The revenue arising from the public lands, derived as it is 
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‘mainly’ from the value imparted to them by the labour and capital 
of the people of this colony, is as much their property as the ordinary 
revenue, and ought, therefore, to be subject only to the like appro- 
priation and control.” 


Now, as no one denies that the revenue arising from the 
Crown (or waste) lands of a colony should be — for the 
benefit, not of the mother country, but of the colony itself, and 
as practically they are so expended, the real question in —s 
regards the hands in which “the property” of these lands is 
rightfully vested. And here the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales are clearly in the wrong. For as Lord Grey re- 
marks, (Dispatch, January 23, 1852,) “the right thus defined 
and claimed, if the expressions of the Council were to be strictly 
taken, would belong as fully to the 4000 inhabitants of Western 
Australia as to the 200,000 of New South Wales; nay, would 
have equally belonged to the first few families which settled in a 
corner of New Zealand; and would entitle each small commu- 
nity, from the first day of its planting, to the ownership of tracts 
sufficient to maintain empires.” The whole question 1s so suc- 
cinctly stated, and it seems to us so effectually set at rest in the 
following paragraph, that we need do no more than transfer it to 
our pages.* 

“ Both the mother-country and the colonies are’ deeply interested 
in preventing the improper and premature alienation of colonial lands, 
since it is the interest of both that every possible facility should be 
given to those who may be disposed to leave this country for the 
purpose of seeking a new home in our colonial dominions. And it is 
on this account that it seems to me both wise and just that the impe- 
rial government and legislature should not, at too early a period, 
transfer to the Jocal authorities the power of determining under what 
regulations the crown lands in the colonies should be disposed of. 
These lands constitute a vast estate, which has been acquired, and to 
which [nearly] all the value it possesses has been given, by the very 
large expense which has been incurred by the mother-country in 
establishing, maintaining, and protecting its colonies. This estate the 
Crown holds as trustee for the benefit of all its subjects, not merely of the few 
thousands who may at this moment inhabit a particular colony, but of the whole 
British people, whether resident at home or in the colony; and it is the 
duty of the servants of the Crown, and of Parliament, to take care 
that the magnificent property thus held in trust for the good of the 
whole empire shall be wisely and carefully administered with a view 
to that object, and not improvidently wasted or sacrificed to the rapa- 
city of a few individuals. But if the power of altering the regulations 





* The same argument is admirably expounded by the Duke of Argyll, in a letter 
to the Times, dated July 1, 1852. 
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under which the Crown lands are disposed of were given too soon to 
every colonial legislature, nothing is more probable than that the small 
society of a young colony might think it for their interest to share 
among them, to the exclusion of the other inhabitants of the empire, 
the lands which belong properly to all; and it is still more probable that, 
in such a colony, a few rapacious speculators might have sufficient 
influence to carry changes which would conduce to their personal gain, 
under the plausible but delusive pretence of promoting the interest of 
their fellow-colonists.—Lord Grey’s Col. Pol., i. 318. 


We have alluded to the matter of transportation in connexion 
with this part of our subject, because, though decidedly an im- 
perial question, and one of vital moment to the mother country, 
it still concerns the colonies so nearly that there is some ground 
for their claim to have a voice paramount in its decision; but 
mainly because their conduct in reference to it has been such as, 
we think, clearly to shew how little qualified they are to exercise 
an ultimate and unappealable judgment on matters requiring 
temper, firmness, and a just consideration of the claims of others, 
and how necessary is the moderating and restraining influence of 
the Home Government to stay their hasty actions and to control 
their intemperate proceedings. It is impossible to peruse the his- 
tory of the long discussions which have taken place on this subject, 
and to compare the documents issued by the two parties, without 


being powerfully impressed with the marked contrast between 

them,—the violence, the selfishness, the extreme views, the arro- 

gant language, the defiant conduct of the colonists, and their 

utter inability to look at more than one side of the — or 
t 


to take more than a partial view even of that,—and the forbear- 
ance, the dignity, to accessibility to argument and remonstrance, 
the gentle consideration for excited feelings, the anxiety to arrive 
at the real truth, the wish to avoid all appearance even of coer- 
cion, the sedulous effort to understand colonial interests and to 
conciliate colonial prejudices, the disposition to yield, even when 
right, rather than to assert her authority or stand upon her 
strength, and the rigorous abstinence from retaliating language, 
even when most provoked, which have throughout distinguished, 
with scarcely an exception, all the proceedings of the mother 
country, at least for the last fifteen years. 

We are not about to defend transportation as a punishment. 
We have not a word to say on its behalf as originally designed 
and as formerly conducted. We fully concur in the condemna- 
tion which was passed upon it by a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1837 and 1838. It was inadequate and unequal 
as a penalty for crime; it was costly; it was damaging to the 
morals of the colony and inimical to the interests of civilisation. 
It was neither wise nor righteous to plant young nations solely 
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or mainly with criminals and outcasts, So far this country ad- 
mitted, or rather anticipated, the complaint of the colonists, and 
it was resolved at once to diminish and confine, and gradually, 
if possible, to remove the evil altogether. This resolution was 
taken on aconsideration of the whole question, and out of regard 
to the interests of morality and the reformation and due punish- 
ment of the convicts, rather than from any representation or 
remonstrances from the free colonists, many of whom are still 
anxious to this day for a continuance of the system, and who 
still eagerly snap up the convicts as fast as they arrive. The 
plan adopted, after much difficulty, was this: fo inflict a larger 
portion of the punishment of convicts in this country; to send a 
larger number to the public works at Bermuda and Gibraltar, 
and to improve the discipline in New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land. It was determined also to suspend transporta- 
tion to the latter place for two years, and in 1840 to cease 
altogether sending convicts to New South Wales. Great evils, 
however, arose from the concentration of convicts in Van Die- 
man’s Land consequent on the last resolution ; and the last final 
plan fixed upon, and till now in practice, was this :—every culprit 
sentenced to transportation undergoes both a penal and a refor- 
matory discipline before he is sent out as an exile; he passes a 
year of separate confinement and instruction in Pentonville 
prison ; he then spends a Jonger time (generally two years) in 
severe labour on the public works at Portland, Dartmoor, Gib- 
raltar, or Bermuda; and then, and not till then, he goes out to 
Western Australia or Van Dieman’s Land, as an “ exile,” with 
a ticket of leave, (except in cases of misconduct during his pre- 
vious term,) @.¢., as a labourer under police surveillance. It is 
evident enough that this last system is wholly different from that 
transportation against which so just an outcry was raised some 
years ago. But the colonists of New South Wales and Tas- 
mania have not made this distinction. They have clamoured 
violently against the introduction of any criminals, even if sub- 
jected to this previous discipline, and arriving with certificates 
of character; they have formed a * league” against them, and 
have agitated most vehemently on the subject; while, at the 
Cape, they went still further, and refused both supplies and 

ermission to land to a shipload of comparatively inoffensive 
Trish convicts,* several of whom were in weak health, and the 
superintending surgeon of whom died in consequence of this 
selfish and inhuman treatment. 









* Some were political offenders, and most were men who at the time of the 
famine had been driven by starvation into theft.—Lord Grey, Col. Pol., ii. pp. 
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Now, these reckless proceedings have brought the greatest 
embarrassment upon the Home Government ; and the difficulty 
of disposing of its criminals is now aggravated by the gold dis- 
coveries, which of course place transportation to the contiguous 
districts quite out of the question. But the point to which we 
wish to call attention, is the utter selfishness, one-sidedness, and 
essential inaccuracy of the view which the colonists—the “ Anti- 
Convict League” party among them at least—have throughout 
taken of the subject. They have thought only of their own 
wants and wishes, never of their duties; only of themselves, 
never of the Empire ; only of the actual majority among them, 
never of the needs or desires of the differently situated minority. 
Holding that the mother country ought to bear, as she does, a 
large proportion of their burdens, they have refused to aid her 
in bearing one of hers by touching it even with their little 
finger. In the first place, we must remember that both New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land were originally estab- 
lished as penal settlements; they were territories belonging to 
Great Britain in which she (wisely or unwisely is not now in 
question) resolved to place some of her prisons and penitenti- 
aries ; free emigrants were attracted thither by the advantage of 
convict-labour; to that labour and to the large expenditure of 
the mother country in the maintenance of her penal establish- 
ments, these colonies owe their rapid rise and much of their 
actual prosperity ; if convicts are a nuisance, the settlers went to 
the nuisance, the nuisance was not sent to them: legally, there- 
fore, their complaint is barred; if convicts were an advantage, 
as they unquestionably were, it is surely both selfish and un- 
justifiable for the colonists, who have made large fortunes and 
grown rich and powerful through that instrumentality, now 
to turn round and reproach the Home Government with the 
very practice by which they have gained so largely. They are 
no doubt fully entitled to say to Great Britain,—“ We can now 
dispense with convict labour; we therefore entreat to be spared 
any further exposure to what we must regard as a duncan 
influence ; send us no more criminals, or send us them only 
reformed, in moderate numbers, and under fitting regulations ;” 
but surely not to say, as in effect they have done,—“ You are 
villains to think of swamping us with your pollutions, and we will 
rebel if you send us another ship.” In the second place, the 
opponents of convict emigration appear not to be a very decided, 
or sincere, or unfluctuating majority, to judge from the vacillat- 
ing councils which have proceeded from Australia. Three facts 
at least are certain:—/irst, that a large and flourishing district of 
New South Wales, Moreton Bay, is clamorous for convict 
labour, and even claims to be separated into a distinct colony 
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rather than be deprived of the resource it values so highly ; 
secondly, notwithstanding the outcry raised at public meetings 
and elsewhere, (much of which, there is reason to believe, arises 
from the labouring classes who fear the effect of competition in 
reducing their high wages,) the services of convicts are seized 
upon as soon as they arrive with absolute avidity. In Van 
Dieman’s Land, up to the latest reports, they are engaged with 
the greatest eagerness the first day of their arrival. And even 
in Sydney, when the first batch of “ ticket-of-leave” men ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Hashemy ” in 1849, nearly all at once obtained 
respectable employment, although four emigrant ships with 
1000 souls on board were at the moment lying in the harbour ;* 
thirdly, that notwithstanding the members of the “ Australian 
League” enter into a solemn league and covenant not to em- 
ploy any convict servants, yet, in July 1851, it was ascertained, 
that not fewer than 224 convicts were then in the employment 
of such members. 

In the third place,—and it is important to notice this as shew- 
ing how much the objecting colonists are actuated by passion 
rather than by reason,—they refuse to acknowledge any difference 
between “ exiles,” who come to them with tickets-of-leave after 
having undergone three years of severe reformatory discipline, 
(during which they have conducted themselves well,) and the 
convicts who used to be sent straight from the court of justice 
or the hulks with all their rascality fresh upon them. The re- 
fusal to receive the latter was well grounded enough: the 
refusal to receive the former, is a harsh and selfish denial to 
men who have sinned and been punished, of an opportunity— 
their only opportunity—of turning over a new leaf and leading a 
better life. For, in the fourth place, we must bear in mind that 
the difficulty of disposing of our liberated criminals has always 
been one of the greatest embarrassments of the mother country— 
the most insoluble problem of criminal jurisprudence. Austria, 
France, and Russia, have felt it like ourselves. A criminal re- 
leased from prison in England has literally no resource but re- 
newed crime. He cannot obtain decent employment or an 
honest livelihood. The supply of labour being generally in 
excess of the demand, the character and antecedents of every 
—— are too scrupulously investigated to allow him even a 
chance. Whereas, by a removal from his old haunts and 
associates to a land where honest industry will make any man 
independent, he has every facility and every motive to reform 
and good behaviour ; the mother country benefits doubly by his 
transference ; the colonies gain the advantage of his services in 
a state of society where manual labour is greatly wanted ; while, 





* Parliamentary Paper, January 1850, p. 26. Dispatch from Sir C. Fitzroy. 
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if he undergo a proper course of preliminary discipline, and if 
the whole number sent be in only moderate proportion to the 
free population, the moral tone of the convict is far more likely 
to be raised than that of the community to be lowered. The 
liberated convict, it should always be remembered, must be some- 
where. If the general balance of good and evil for the empire be 
looked to, it is beyond dispute that his presence in a well situated 
colony does less harm and more good than it would anywhere 
else. And if the interests concerned be taken separately, it 
must still be admitted that the two first parties to the transac- 
tion—viz., the State and the criminal, make a large and unde- 
niable gain, while the colony, if it suffers or risks some moral 
evil, suffers infinitely less than any old and overcrowded society, 
in which the convict should be turned loose with far greater 
inducements ‘to commit fresh crime. 

Finally, we wish to observe that the colonies, in refusing to 
receive selected men with tickets of leave or conditional pardons, 
are acting not only unkindly and ungenerously, but in excess 
both of their rights and of their powers. For it cannot be 
denied that it is in the competence of the Queen to grant a par- 
don to any criminal at any period during his sentence, on con- 
dition of his expatriating himself, or to make this condition a 
part of his sentence; neither can it be denied that it is in the 
power of any benevolent individuals in England to form them- 
selves into a society for aiding in the disposal of criminals after 
the expiration of their term of imprisonment, and for this pur- 
pose—and as the best means of achieving this purpose—to pur- 
chase lands in Australia, and to send out released criminals 
either as free occupiers, or as hired labourers of those lands ;— 
neither can it be denied that it is competent for Parliament to 
vote grants in aid of such a benevolent design,—nor that both 
the State and private individuals would be perfectly entitled to 
subscribe funds to furnish these emigrants with a free passage 
to their new home ;—nor would the colonists have any right, 
nor could they in point of fact exercise any power, to inquire into 
the moral and social antecedents of emigrants who thus came 
out to them at their own expense, or at that of the mother 
country. Many of those who now come out to them free may 
formerly have committed crimes; many of those sent out by 
parish authorities probably have; some of those sent out by Mr. 
Sidney Herbert’s society are supposed not to have been immacu- 
late; many of those who have crowded to the gold diggings can 
scarcely be assumed to have been the best of characters in the 
old world ;—but the Australians neither can nor do prevent 
their landing, nor in fact have they ever dreamed of advancing 
such pretensions. Now, in what point does the reception of 
such released and whitewashed offenders as we have imagined 
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above —whitewashed as having undergone their punishment and 
been restored to freedom—differ from that of men arriving with 
conditional pardons after having passed through Pentonville and 
Portland, except that the latter are still kept under some sur- 
veillance and control, and that the former are not. On no 
mae can the colonists justly or consistently refuse to receive 

alf-punished and liberated convicts, which would not also war- 
rant them in subjecting every emigrant, on his appearance in 
their harbours, to a sort of moral quarantine examination, and 
forbidden “ pratique” to all who could not prove stainless ante- 
cedents and an honourable escutcheon. 

When all these considerations are duly weighed ;—when it is 
remembered that these colonies were founded for the disposal of 
convicts; that they have been made what they are mainly by 
convict labour; that they were established and have been main- 
tained by Great Britain at a vast expense; that they form part 
of a great empire and enjoy the privileges of British subjects ; 
and that even now we have the burden of protecting and defend- 
ing them ;—when it is remembered further that the only chance 
of rescue and redemption for the guilty and the punished lies in 
being removed to a new land, and in being dispersed as widely 
as possible over the world, and that to compel them to remain 
in England is to doom them to crime and misery for ever; and 
moreover that the burden, the embarrassment, and the danger, 
which are so great to us, would be comparatively slight to the 
Colonies ;—we think it will be generally felt that the conduct of 
the parties we have referred to has been, as regards the criminals, 
cruel and unchristian, and, as regards the country from which 
they are an offset, and the empire of which they form a part, 
selfish, ungenerous, ungrateful, and unfeeling—defensible upon 
no sound arguments, and springing from no creditable source.* 


Let us now look back and recapitulate in a few words the 
conclusions at which we have arrived in the course of this long 
paper. We have been obliged to concede the whole argument 
of the mere Economist, and to admit that the mother country 
derives no assignable or material benefit from the retention of 
her dependencies, which would not equally accrue to her were 
they separate and free, and that she incurs great expense, heavy 
anxieties, and obvious risks on their behalf ;—that, nevertheless, 
she is bound to retain them—though not indefinitely, forcibly, 
nor with an unrelaxing grasp—out of regard to the welfare of 
the colonists themselves, in justice to the native and inferior 








* We must be understood as expressing no opinion as to the advisability of con- 
tinuing transportation now, under the existing circumstances : we have here con- 
sidered the question simply with regard to the conduct of the colonies as indicative 
of fitness, or the contrary, for uncontrolled legislative action. 
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races who inhabit them, and with a view to the highest interests 
of human civilisation; and that, by rendering: the connexion 
permanent and maintaining our colonial empire unbroken, under 
just, wise, and liberal regulations, we shall be securing a glorious 
future both for them and for ourselves. We have seen, too, 
that while the main principles which should guide our policy 
towards our colonies are clear, simple, indisputable, and undis- 
puted, the rules which must regulate the application of those 
principles to each individual case, cannot be strictly defined or 
laid down beforehand, but must be left to the discretion of the 
Home Government, controlled and watched by that public 
opinion which, as it is daily becoming more alert and more en- 
lightened, is also daily becoming more and more our chief safe- 
guard against abuses in all departments. We have seen that 
while many cases occur in which right and justice as well as 
the interests of the colony and of the empire require the control 
of the parent state, yet that the object at which we have to aim 
is to reach the maximum of self-government, and the minimum 
of metropolitan interposition; and that representative institu- 
tions should be conferred, and the powers assigned to them 
extended, as fast as the elements of them can be created and 
augmented ; till, in process of time, nearly all our actual colonies 
shall become virtually independent states, and faithful and 
attached allies—bound to us only by that silken tie which is 
at and more enduring than hoops of iron or bands of 
rass, 

In what mode, and through the intervention of what minister 
or council, the necessary government of Crown colonies is to be 
carried on, and the indispensable amount of control over repre- 
sentative colonies to be exercised, is an important branch of the 
subject, of which we have given ourselves little room to speak. 
Some have suggested the creation of a sort of Consultative 
Council of ten or twelve members, representatives from each 
colony or group of colonies, to whom all the dispatches of the 
Secretary of State should be submitted, and who should in fact 
form a kind of cabinet for advising and assisting him, but with- 
out any veto on his ultimate decision. We see few objections 
to this scheme, and it is possible that much good might arise 
from it.* Others have recommended that each colony shall 
have the right of sending one or more representatives (according 
to its population and importance) to the Imperial Parliament, 
who should have precisely the same privileges as any other sena- 
tors, and be as eligible to all offices under the Crown. There 








* This suggestion is admirably argued in the October Number of the West- 
minster Reriew, p. 422, et seq. 
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are, no doubt, certain objections to this scheme, (some of which 
were succinctly stated in a recent Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, October 1852, p. 499,) but it would probably have a 
greater effect than any other scheme as a permanent bond of 
union between the different portions of the empire. Every 
Australian, Canadian, or New Zealander, would then feel that 
he was indeed a British citizen, and might aspire in common 
with the rest to the great prizes of Imperial ambition; while 
the representative who had served a certain time in the British 
Parliament would carry back with him to his native province a 
standard of requirement as to public manners, morals, and 
talent, which would act with admirable effect upon colonial 
society. Everybody allows that there is no education like that 
of the House of Commons, and certainly it is nowhere more 
needed than in our colonies. The closer the connexion between 
them and the mother country can be made in every way, the 
more will her moderating and refining influence be felt. We 
confess, however, that we are less anxious than most as to the 
mere form and mechanical arrangement of the colonial depart- 
ment of government at home. As long as the British public 
knew nothing and cared nothing about the outlying fiat 
dencies of the empire, the constitution of this department was a 
matter of serious and undeniable importance. But this is now 
no longer the case: every day our interest and knowledge 
respecting colonial affairs are on the increase, and henceforth 
we have no fear that they will not engross their full share of 
attention. That attained, the colonies are safe: as soon as the 
vigilant eye of the public and the press is brought to bear on 
the conduct of the Secretary of State, there can be no more 
neglect, or jobbing, or abuse, or oppression: no Minister for his 
soul dare commit deliberate or reckless wrong. Mistakes there 
may be, errors of judgment there may be, occasional misunder- 
standings even, of the essence of important questions,—to these 
any minister, any council, any assembly, will be liable, and 
we confess we are no believers in the inherent superiority and 
infallible wisdom of colonial delegates and colonial assemblies ;— 
but with public opinion as the watch-dog, and public reproba- 
tion as the penalty, the colonies may rest secure that the highest 
talent, the most sedulous care, and the strictest conscientiousness 
which the political world of Britain can produce, will be applied 
to their concerns as certainly and impartially as to those of the 
empire at large, or of the metropolis where Parliament holds its 
sittings.* 


* We would call the attention of our readers to a paper of singular ability 
which appeared in the Westminster Reriew for October 1852, entitled “ Our 
Colonial Empire.” 
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Arr. If].—1. The Military Miscellany. By Henry Mar- 
SHALL, M.D. 1846. 

2. Speech by the Secretary at War, on moving the Estimates for 
the Army. February 25, 1853. 

3. Report of the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding of the Troops 
in Great Britain, the Mediterranean, and British America. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel TuLLocn and Dr. T. G. BALFour. 
March 31, 1853. 


TWENTY years ago, the British soldier (taking ninety-nine out 
of a hundred) was a man who, when in the eye of the law a minor, 
had in a fit of passion, or when drunk, or from idleness, want, 
or to avoid civil punishment, sold his personal liberty, his life— 
in one word, himself—to the State without reservation. In 
return for this, he got a bounty of £3, 10s., which, however, was 
taken back as soon as he was sworn, to pay for his outfit—his kit, 
as it is called, and he enjoyed an annuity of 1s, 1d. a day, out of 
which, after paying his share of the mess, his shoes, &c., there 
remained of daily surplus about 3d. The State provided lodg- 
ing and medical attendance, and the name, but little else, 
of religious and general education. In return, he put his will 
in the hands of the State, and was bound, at any time, and 
upon any ground, to destroy any other man’s life or lose his 
own, at the word of command.* He was, as rapidly as possible, 
drilled into that perfect man-slaying instrument, that consum- 





* Our readers cannot fail to remember Herr Diogenes Teufelsdrock’s account 
of this in that fantastic and delightful book, “ Sartor Resartus’’ :—“ What, speak- 
ing in quite unofficial language, is the net purport and upshot of soldiers and of 
war? To my own knowledge, for example, there dwell and toil in the British 
village of Drumdrudge, usually some five hundred souls. From these, by certain 
‘natural enemies of the French,’ there are rily selected, during the French 
war, say thirty able-bodied men. Drumdrudge, at her own expense, has suckled 
and nursed them ; she has, not without difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to man- 
hood, and even trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, and another build, 
another hammer or stitch, and the weakest can stand under thirty pounds avoir- 
dupois. Nevertheless, amid much weeping and swearing, they are selected, all 
dressed in red, and shipped away at the public charges, some two thousand miles, 
or say only to the south of Spain, and fed and scourged there till wanted. And 
now to that same spot in the south of Spain are thirty French handicraftsmen from 
a French Drumdrudge, in like manner wending ; till at length, after infinite effort 
and expense, the two parties actually meet, and thirty stand confronting thirty, 
each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the word ‘fire’ is given, and they blow 
the souls out of one another; and in place of sixty brisk, useful workmen, the 
world has sixty dead carcasses which it must bury, and anew shed tears for. Had 
these men any quarrel? Busy as the devil is, not the smallest ; they lived far 
enough apart, nay, in so wide a world, there was even unconsciously, by commerce, 
some mutual helpfulness between them. How then? Simpleton! Their gover- 
nors had fallen out, and instead of shooting one another, had the cunning to make 
their poor blockheads shoot. In that fiction of the English Smollet, it is true, 
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mate destroyer, that we and our enemies know him to be. And 
having no hope, no self-respect, no spiritual progression, nothing 
to look forward to, he sank into the sullen, stupid, indomitable 
human bull-dog. He lived in hopeless celibacy, shut out from 
any but the worst influences of the other sex. He became 
proverbially drunken, licentious, and profane. He knew his 
officer only to obey him, and often to hate and despise him. 
Memory and hope died within him ; for what had he to remember 
but his own early follies and fatal enlistment, or to anticipate 
but the chances of his being killed, or dying wretchedly of disease, 
or turned off a stupid, helpless, and friendless old man? No 
wonder that he was, as is proved by the greater frequency of 
suicide in military than in civil life, more miserable and less 
careful of himself than other men. His daily routine was some- 
what as follows :——He was drummed out of bed at five o’clock, his 
room being a large common dormitory, where the words of three 
or four blackguards might make all the rest comfortless and 
silent. He rushed out of doors to the pump, and washed him- 
self out of his hands as he best could, and went to drill; break- 
fasted substantially, then out to parade, where he must be in 
proper trim, pipe-clay immaculate; then to go through the 
everlasting round of “ Attention! Eyes right! Stand at ease,” 
&c. Dinner at one o'clock, of excellent broth and meat, and 
after that nothing to do till nine at night, or to eat till break- 
fast next morning. 

Can there be any wonder that the subjects of this system be- 
came so often drunkards, and ran into all sorts of low dissipation, 
ruining themselves, soul and body? Much of this evil is of course 
inherent and necessary ; it is founded in the constitution of man 
that such should be, in the main, the result of such an unnatural 
state of things. But within twenty years there have been nume- 
rousimprovements. The soldier is now a freer, happier, healthier 
man, more intelligent and moral, and certainly not less efficient 
than he ever was since the institution of a standing army. 

In his admirable speech in February last, when moving the 
estimates for the army, Mr. Sidney Herbert made the following 
remark :—“ He did not believe that at any period had the sol- 
dier been more comfortable than at the present moment ;” he 
might safely have said as comfortable as at the present moment. 
After shewing that, by strict and continuous vigilance in this 
department, in eighteen years, since 1835, “the pattern year of 
economy,” there had been a reduction of £132,766, as compared 
with the estimate of that year, while, for the smaller sum, we 





the final cessation of war is perhaps prophetically shadowed forth when the two 
‘ natural enemies’ (France and Britain) in person take each a tobacco pipe filled with 
brimstone, light the same, and smoke in each other’s faces till one or both give in.” 
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maintained 21,000 men more, the cost of each man being £42, 
15s. 11d. in 1835, and in the present year £40, 3s. 6d., £10 
of this being for the cost of the officers, making the expense of 
each private £30, 3s. 6d.; after making this exposition of the 
greater economy in the production and maintenance of our sol- 
diers, Mr. Herbert went on to shew that this had been effected 
not only without in any way curtailing their comforts, but with 
an immense increase in their material and moral wellbeing. We 
shall mention some of the more marked causes and proofs of this 
gratifying and remarkable improvement, in the condition of the 
army, as regards the intelligence, morality, health, and general 
condition of the common soldier. 

lst. The good-conduct pay has been increased to £65,000 a 
year. Formerly, every man got an increase of pay for long 
service; now he gets 1d. a day added to his pay at the end of 
every five years—it was at first seven—provided he has been 
clear of the defaulters’ book for two years, and he carries one- 
half of it to his pension, in addition to the amount he is entitled 
to for length of service. This scheme is working well. 

2d. Barrack libraries have been instituted, and with signal 
benefit. There are now 150 libraries, with 117,000 volumes, 
and 16,000 subscribers, the men giving a penny a month. 

3d. Regimental schools, proposed by Mr. Herbert, and carried 
excellently out by Lord Panmure. After encountering much 
prejudice and objection, this plan is going on prosperously. 
There are now employed with different corps, 60 masters and 
16 assistants, all of whom are taken from commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers. In the 77th Regiment, the school- 
roll amounts to 538 adults; the 35th, to 371; the 82d, to 270. 
This attendance is voluntary, and it is paid for; the only com- 
pulsory attendance being in the case of recruits, so long as 
drilling lasts. 

4th. Savings banks, established in 1844. In 1852, the num- 
ber of depositors was 9,447 ; the amount deposited, £111,920. 

5th. Diminution of punishments.—In 1838, the number of 
corporal punishments was 879 ; in 1851, 206; and in 1852—the 
return being for the troops at home, and half the force on foreign 
stations—they were as low as 96, and all this without the slight- 
est relaxation of discipline. In 1838, the number of persons 
tried by courts-martial was in proportion to the entire effective 
force as 1 in 113. Now, it is only 1 in 16. 

6th. Increased Longevity.—There never were so few deaths per 
annum as at present. At the Mauritius and Ceylon the mor- 
tality has fallen from 43,°; to 224 per 1000—nearly one-half; 
and at Hong-Kong, too famous for its deadly climate, more 
than one-half—150 to 69; while, in the East and West Indies 
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and the Cape, in spite of pestilence and war, the diminution of 
deaths is most strongly marked. Add to all this, that unlimited 
service—the legal sanction of a man selling himself for life— 
no longer exists, having been abolished in 1847—thanks to 
Lord Panmure’s courage and wisdom ; and we have an amount 
of misery, degradation, and crime prevented, and of comfort, 
health, and workmanlike efficiency gained, which it would be no 
easy matter to estimate at its full value and degree. In the case 
of such an immense public benefit, it is well to do our best to 
indicate in what quarter, and in what measure, as a nation, 
whom all this concerns so deeply, our gratitude and praise are 
due. To what, and to whom, do we owe all this? 

The what is not far to seek. Under God, we owe this change 
for the better, like so many others which we are enjoying and 
forgetting, to that mighty agent which is in our day doing such 
wonders, and which will yet do more and greater—the spirit 
of the age—public opinion—of which, when so manifestly work- 
ing out the highest interests of man, we may conditionally, and 
with reverence, say, in the words of “the Book of Wisdom,” 
that it is “the very breath of the power of God—an under- 
standing spirit—kind to man, ready to do good, one only, yet 
manifold, not subject to hurt, which cannot be letted.” This 
great social element, viewless, impalpable, inevitable, untameable 
as the wind; vital, elastic, all-penetrating, all-encompassing as 
the air we breathe, the very soul of the body politic, is—like the 
great laws of nature, of which, indeed, it is itself one, for ever at 
its work; and like its Divine Author and Guide goes about 
continually doing good. Without it, what could any man, any 
— do for the real good of mankind? It cannot be 
etted. If you are against it, get out of its way as you best can, 
and stand aside and wonder at its victorious march; if you will 
not rather go with it and by it. This is that tide in the affairs of 
men—a Deo, ad Deum—that onward movement of the race in 
knowledge, in power, in worth, in happiness, which, with its eter- 
nal music, and power, and motion, has gladdened and cheered all 
who believe, and who, through long ages of gloom, and misery, 
and havoc, have still believed that truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty—that goodness is the law of His universe, and happi- 
ness its end, and who have faith in 


“That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


It is a tide that has never turned; unlike the poet’s, it does the 
behest of no waning and waxing orb, it follows the eye of Him 
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who is without variableness or the shadow of turning. And 
no man has yet taken it at its flood. It has its flux and 
reflux, its ebb and flow, its darkness and its bright light, its 
storm and calm; and, as a child who watched the rising tide, 
and saw one wave in the act of withdrawing itself, might, 
if it saw no more, say, it was retreating, so with the world’s 
progress in liberty, happiness, and virtue; some may think its 
best is over, its fulness past, its ebb far on; but let the child 
look again—let the patriot be of good cheer, and watch and 
trust the next wave, it may be a ninth, curling his monstrous 
head and hanging it—how it sweeps higher up the beach, tosses 
aside as very little things, into ruin and oblivion, or passes clear 
over the rocks and the noisy bulwarks of man’s device, which 
had for long fretted and turned aside and baffled all former waves, 
these once formidable barriers may be seen far down in the 
clear waters, undisturbing and undisturbed—the deep covering 
them—and the cunning and studious eye may now see what 
they really were, how little or how big. If our readers wish 
to illustrate how the power of public opinion, this tide of time, 
deals with its enemies and with its friends—how it settles its 
quarrels and attains its ends, and how, all at once and unex- 
pectedly, it may be seen flowing in, without let or hinderance, 


*« Whispering how meek and gentle it can be,”’ 


let him go down to the sea-shore, and watch the rising tide, 
coming on lazily at first, as if without aim or pith, turned aside 
by any rock, going round it, covering it by ae by, swayed and 
troubled by every wind, shadowed by every passing cloud, as if 
it were the ficklest of all things, and had no mind of its own; he 
will, however, notice, if he stays long enough, that there is one 
thing it is always doing, the one thing it most assuredly will 
do, and that is, to move on and up, to deepen and extend. So 
is it with the advance of truth and goodness over our world. 
Whatever appearances may be, let us rest assured the tide is in 
the main making, and is on its way to its fulness. 

We are aware that in speaking of such matters, it is not easy 
to avoid exaggeration both in thought and expression; but we 
may go wrong, not less by feeling and speaking too little, than by 
feeling and speaking too much. It is profane and foolish to 
deify public opinion, or, indeed, any thing; but it is not right, 
it is not safe to err on the other side, and ignore and vilipend. 
In one sense public opinion is a very commonplace subject, in 
another it is one of the chiefest of the ways of God, one of the most 
signal instruments in his hand, for moving on to their consum- 
mation his undisturbed affairs. There never was a time in the 
world’s history, and there never was a nation, in which this 
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mighty agent made head as it is doing now, and in ours. Every- 
where and over every department of human suffering and need, it 
is to be found arising with healing under its wings. That it goes 
wrong and does wrong is merely to say that it works by human 
means ; but that in the main it is on the right road and on the 
right errand, and that thus far it is divine, and has in it the 
very breath of the power of God, no man surely who discerns 
the times and the seasons, will deny; to use the eloquent words 
of Maurice—“ In a civilized country—above all, in one which 

ossesses a free press—there is a certain power, mysterious and 
indefinite in its operations, but producing the most obvious and 
mighty effects, which we call public opinion. It is vague, in- 
definite, intangible enough, no doubt; but is not that the case 
with all the powers which affect us most in the physical world ? 
The further men advance in the study of nature, the more these 
incontrollable, invincible forces make themselves known. If we 
think with some of mysterious affinities, of some one mighty 
principle which binds the elements of the universe together, why 
should we not wonder, also, at these moral affinities, this more 
subtle magnetism, which bears witness that every man is con- 
nected by the most intimate bonds with his neighbour, and that 
no one can live independently of another?” 

We believe that in the future, and it may be not very far off 
history of our world, this associative principle, this attractive, 
quickening power, is destined to work wonders in its own region, 
to which the marvels of physical science in our days will be as 
nothing. Society, as a great normal institute of human nature, 
is a power whose capacities in its own proper sphere of action, 
such as it now exhibits, or has ever exhibited, and such as it is 
destined hereafter to exhibit, are to each other as is the weight, 
the momentum of a drop of water, to the energy of that drop 
converted into steam and compressed and set a-working. We be- 
lieve this will be one of the crowning discoveries and glories 
of our race, about which, as usual, we have been long enough, 
and of which, when it comes, every one will say, How did we 
never discover that before?—how easy, how simple! Society 
is of the essence of unfallen man ; it is normal; it preceded and 
will survive the loss of Eden; it belongs to the physiology of 
human nature. Government, be it of the best, must » 
have to do (and the more strictly the better) with its pathology 
—with its fall, Were original sin abolished to-morrow, the 
necessity, the very materials of Government would cease. So- 
ciety and all her immense capabilities would once more be at 
home, and full of life, and go on her way rejoicing. Education, 
religion, and many other things, all belong by right and by na- 
tural fitness to Society ; and Government has been trying for 
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thousands of years to do her work and its own, and has bungled 
both, as a matter of course. 

But we have less to do at present with this wonder-working 
power, than with those who were the first to direct and avail 
themselves of it, for forwarding and securing the welfare of the 
common soldier who had been so long shut out from its bene- 
ficent impulse, 

These men, simple-minded, public-spirited, industrious, reso- 
lute, did not work for gratitude—they would have worked all 
the better, however, with it. They are gone elsewhere, where 
no gratitude of ours can affect them; but it is not the less right, 
and good, and needful for that great creature, the public, to feel 
this gratitude, and let it go forth in hearty acknowledgment. 
This is a state of mind which blesses quite as much him who 
gives, as him who receives; and nothing would tend more to 
keep the public heart right, and the public conscience quick and 
powerful, than doing our best to discover what we owe, and to 
whom ; and as members of the body politic let our affection and 
admiration take their free course. One of the best signs of our 
times is the extension, and deepening, and clarifying of this sense 
of public duty, of our living not for ourselves, of what we owe to 
those who have served their generation—the practical recogni- 
tion, in a word, not only that we should love our neighbours as 
ourselves, but that according to the interpretation of the word, 
reserved for the Divine Teacher, every man is our neighbour. 

The difficulties in the way of any amelioration in the moral 
condition and bodily comforts of the soldier, must of necessity be 
great, and all experience confirms this. A body of men such 
as, in a country like ours, a standing army with service for life, 
and pay below the wages of the labouring classes, must unavoid- 
ably consist of, is one the reform of which might deter and dis- 
hearten any man, and excuse most. How often have we been 
told that flogging was a necessary evil; that unlimited service 
was the stay of the army; that knowledge would make the men 
discontented, and useless, and mischievous! ‘ Soldiers,” said 
Mr. Pulteney in 1732, “are a body of men distinct from the 
body of the people; they are governed by different laws. Blind 
obedience is their only principle.” Bruce, in his “ Institutions of 
Military Law, 1717,” gives what we doubt not was a true account 
of the composition of European armies in his day :—“ If all 
infamous persons, and such as have committed capital crimes, 
heretics, atheists, (!) and all dastardly and effeminate men, were 
weeded out of the army, it would soon be reduced to a pretty 
moderate number, the greater part of the soldiery being men of 
so ignoble, disingenuous tempers, that they cannot be made 
obedient to the allurements of rewards; nay, coercion being, 
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generally speaking, the surest principle of all vulgar obedience. 
There is, therefore,” he grimly adds, “ another part of military 
institution fitted to such men’s capacities, and these are the vari- 
ous punishments” (and such a catalogue of horrors!) “ awarded 
to their crimes, which, as goads, may drive these brutish creatures 
who will not be attracted.”* We are now at last trying the prin- 
ciple of attraction, and are finding it succeeds here, as it does else- 
where—keeping all things sweet and strong, from the majestic 
ordinances of heaven, to the guidance of a village school. It is 
too true that Lord Melville in 1808, in his place in the House of 
Lords, when opposing Mr. Wyndham’s most humane and judi- 
cious Army Bill, said, “ the worst men make the best soldiers,” and 
if we look back on the history of the army, the degradations, and 
miseries, and hardships of the common soldier, we cannot help 
inferring that this monstrous dogma had been even improved 
upon, so as to reduce to their lowest the characteristics of hu- 
manity, and resolve his entire nature into one mass of strength 
and stupidity. With such opinions as Lord Melville’s prevail- 
ing in civil, and not less in military life, it was no easy matter 
to set up as a military reformer. If the worst man made the 
best soldier, it was a contradiction in terms to think of making 
the man in any degree better. The converse was the logical 
sequence ; to find the worst man, and by all means make him 
a worser still. Things are changed, and have been changing ; 
and that humane spirit, that sense of responsibility as regards 
the happiness and welfare of our fellow-men on which we have 
already enlarged, and which is one of the most signal blessings 
of our time, has penetrated into this region, and Lord Melville’s 
dogma is in the fair way of being overthrown and reversed, It 
is now no longer legal for a British subject to sell himself, body 
and soul, for life. For this we have mainly to thank Lord 
Panmure, one of the ablest and best secretaries the War Office 
has ever seen. But while we most heartily acknowledge the 
great services of Lord Hardinge, Lord Grey, Mr. Ellice, Sir 
George Arthur, Sir Charles Napier, Colonel Lindsay, Lord 
Panmure, Mr, Sidney Herbert, and many others, in urging and 
carrying out all these ameliorations and reforms; and while 
we cannot easily overrate the value of the labours of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tulloch and Dr. Graham Balfour in working out 
the vital statistics of the army, and demonstrating their practical 
bearing on the prevention of misery and crime and death, and 
the increased comfort and efficiency of the service; we are, we 
feel sure, only saying what every one of these public-spirited 





* This was not the principle of one of the greatest of men and of soldiers. 
Cicero says of Julius Ceesar, there was never an 1To in his commands, but only a 
VENI, as if he scorned to be less or more than their leader. 
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men will be the readiest to confirm, that to the late Dr. Henry 
Marshall is due the merit of having been the first in this great 
tield,—the sower of the seed,—the setter agoing of this current 
of research and reform which has achieved so much. There is 
not one of these many improvements which he did not, in his 
own quiet, but steady and unflinching way, argue for, and urge, 
and commend, and prove, many years before they were acknow- 
ledged or taken up by the higher authorities. We find him, 
when a mere lad, at the Cape, in the beginning of the century, 
making out tables of the diseases of the soldiers, of the compara- 
tive health of different stations, and ages, and climates; investi- 
gating the relation of degradation, ignorance, crime, and ill usage, 
to the efficiency of the army and to its cost; and from that time 
to the last day of his life devoting his entire energies to devising 
and doing good to the common soldier. And all this, to say the 
least of it, without much assistance from his own department, 
(the medical,) till the pleasant time came when the harvest was 
to be reaped and the sheaves taken victoriously home. 

“ Have you seen Marshall’s Miscellany?” said a friend to 
Mr. Fox Maule, when he was Secretary at War. “ Seen it!” 
exclaimed he, “ why, Marshall's book is my Bible in all that 
relates to the welfare of the soldier.” And it is not less honour- 
able to our present Commander-in-Chief than to Dr. Marshall, 
that when presented by the author with a copy of this book, his 
Lordship said, “ Your book should be in the hands of every 
army surgeon and in every orderly-room in the service.” Any 
man who knows what the army is and was, and what the pre- 
judices of the best military men often were,—and who has also 
read thoroughly the work we refer to, and has weighed well all 
it is for, ne all it is against, and all that it proves,—will agree 
with us in saying, that for Lord Hardinge to express, and for 
Dr. Marshall to deserve, such a compliment, is no small hon- 
our to both. 

Dr. Marshall, to have done so much good, made the least noise 
about it of any public man we ever knew. He was eminently 
quiet in all his ways; the very reverse of your loud man; he 
made no spasmodic efforts, he did nothing by fits or starts, 
nothing for effect; he flowed on ineredibili lenitate, with a 
ceaseless and clear and powerful flow. He was a philosopher 
without knowing it, and without many others knowing it ; but, if 
to trace effects up to their causes, to bring good out of evil, and 
order out of confusion, to increase immensely the happiness of 
his fellow-men, be wisdom, and the love of it, then was this good 
man a philosopher indeed. 

Henry Marshall was born in the parish of Kilsyth in 1775. 


His father was a man of singular simplicity and worth, and besides 
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his own excellent example, gave both his sons a college education. 
In May 1803 Henry became surgeon’s mate in the royal navy, 
a service he left in September 1804 ; and in January 1805 was 
appointed assistant-surgeon to the Forfarshire regiment of militia. 
In April 1806 he became assistant-surgeon to the first battalion 
of the 89th regiment, which embarked in February 1807 for South 
America, thence to the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon. In May 
1809 he was appointed assistant-surgeon to a colonial regiment 
in Ceylon, in which island he remained until the spring of 1821, 
when he returned to England. 

We shall now give a short account of his principal writings, 
and of the effect they had in attaining the great object of his 
long and active life, which, in his own words, was “ to excite 
attention to the means which may meliorate the condition of the 
soldier, and exalt his moral and intellectual character.” 


1821.—“ Notes on the Medical Topography of the Interior of 
Ceylon, and on the Health of the Troops employed in the Pro- 
vinces during the years 1815 to 1820, with brief Remarks on 
the prevailing Diseases.” London, 1821. 8vo, pp. 228. The 
great merit of this little book consisted in the numerical statistics 
it contains regarding the mortality and diseases of the troops—a 
new feature in medical works at the time it was published. 


His next publication was in 1823.—“ Observations on the 
Health of the Troopsin North Britain, during a period of Seven 
years, from 1816 to 1822.”—London Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal. The numerical portion of these observations was an attempt, 
and at that time a novel one, to collect and arrange the facts 
illustrative of the amount of sickness and the ratio of mortality 
among a body of troops for a specific period. 

In November 1823 Dr. Marshall was removed from Edin- 
burgh to Chatham, and in April 1825 was appointed to the 
recruiting depot, Dublin. In 1826 he published “ Practical 
Observations on the Inspection of Recruits, including Observa- 
tions on Feigned Diseases.”— Edin. Med. and Surgical Journal, 
vol, xxvi. pp. 225. 

1828.—“ Hints to Young Medical Officers of the Army on 
the Examination of Recruits and the Feigned Disabilities of 
Soldiers.” London, 1828. 8vo, pp. 224. ‘The official docu 
ments contained in this volume are interesting, in as far as they 
shew the difficulty of the duty of selecting recruits, and the very 
limited information the authorities, both military and medical, 
appear to have had on the subject. It is full of interest even to 
the general reader, opening up one of the most singular and most 
mek manifestations of human character, and affording the 
strongest proofs of the inherent misery and degradation of the 
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life of the British common soldier. In reading it, it is difficult 
to know which to wonder most at—the despair and misery that 
must prompt, the ingenuity that can invent, and the dogged re- 
solution that can carry out into prolonged execution, and under 
every species of trial, the endless fictions of every conceivable 
kind therein described ; or the shrewdness, the professional 
sagacity, and the indomitable energy with which Dr. Marshall 
detects, and gives to others the means of detecting, these refuges 
of lies. This is the only book in our language on this subject. 

In January 1828, Sir Henry (now Viscount) Hardinge was 
appointed Secretary at War. One of the numerous important 
subjects connected with the administration of the war depart- 
ment which early engaged his attention, was the large and rapidly 
increasing pension list. For a period of several months he 
laboured hard to obtain information, on the practical working of 
the existing pensioning warrants, chiefly from the unsatisfactory 
documents found at Chelsea Hospital. He soon discovered many 
abuses in the system then in operation, As a means of helping 
him to abate the abuses in question, he directed a Medical Board 
to assemble, of which Dr. Marshall was appointed a member, 
the specific duty of the Board being as tollows:—“ For the 
purpose of revising the regulations which relate to the business 
of examining and deciding upon the cases of soldiers reeommended 
for discharge from the service.” “ The object of the proposed 
inquiry is to ascertain what description of disabilities ought to be 
pensioned and what not.” The pension list at this time stood 
as follows :— 

19,065 pensioners, at 6d. a-day, average age thirty-one years ; alleged 
causes of being discharged, injuries or bad health. 
16,630 at 9d. a-day, for service and disability combined. 
21,095 at 1s. a-day, for length of service and wounds. 
1,100 at 1s. 9d., blind. 
27,625 no causes of disability assigned. 
85,515 

The list had increased greatly during a period of peace, and 
it was annually increasing. The mean rate of pension was 103d., 
and the annual amount £1,436,663 ; the annual rate of mor- 
tality among the pensioners being about four per cent. 

During the sitting of the Board, Dr. Marshall collected some 
practical information on the pensioning question ; and on return- 
ing to Dublin, in December 1828, he drew up a comprehensive 
scheme for pensioning soldiers, upon what he considered improved 
ee Under the title of “ Cursory Observations on the 

ensioning of Soldiers” he forwarded his scheme to Sir Henry 


Hardinge ; and he had the satisfaction of finding that a new pen- 
VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVIII. 2 D 
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sioning warrant was made, founded on the same principles as his 
“ Scheme,” namely, 1st, length of service ; 2d, wounds received 
before the enemy; 3d, greatly impaired health after fifteen 
years’ service; 4th, anomalous disabilities, special cases, which 
require to be particularly considered. By Mr. Wyndham’s Act 
of 1806 every man who was discharged as disabled was entitled 
to a pension for life, without reference to the time he had served ; 
and, by the subsequent amendments and alterations, disabilities 
and not service constituted the chief claim for a pension. This 
mode of obtaining a pension opened a wide door for fraud of 
various kinds. 

The Pensioning Warrant of the Secretary at War went through 
a number of editions, both in manuscript and in print. 

In 1829, Dr. Marshall published “Observations on the Pension- 
ing of Soldiers.” — United Service Journal, 1829, part ii. p. 317.— 
This paper has a peculiar interest, inasmuch as it gives an 
account of the frauds which had been committed in the army by 
the erasure and alteration of figures, and which had only lately 
been discovered. The falsification of records by this means 
was found, upon investigation, to have been practised to a con- 
siderable extent in almost every regiment in the service. 

1829.—* Historical Notes on Military Pensions.”— United 
Service Journal. 

1830.—* Notes on Military Pensions.”— United Service Jour- 
nal. 

Early in 1830, Dr. Marshall communicated to Sir H. Hardinge 
a paper on the abuse of intoxicating liquors by the European 
troops in India, and on the impolicy of uniformly and indiscri- 
minately issuing spirit rations to soldiers. An abstract of this 
paper was subsequently published under the following title :— 

1830.—“ Observations on the Abuse of Spirituous Liquors by 
the European Troops in India, and of the Impolicy of uniformly 
and indiscriminately issuing Spirit Rations to Soldiers.’”—Ldin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. xli. p. 10. 

Lord Hardinge carried into effect the suggestions contained 
in this paper with remarkable promptitude ; indeed it would be 
difficult to praise too highly his Lordship’s conduct in this mat- 
ter, whether in regard to his discrimination in perceiving and 
appreciating the evils of the usage, his firmness in abolishing it 
at once, or his wisdom and courage in surmounting the preju- 
dices of a large portion of all ranks of the army. Within a week 
after he received it, he had commenced measures to abolish the 
indiscriminate issue of spirit rations to soldiers on board ship and 
on foreign stations. So long as a quantity of spirits, amounting 
to about six or seven ounces, (in India it was the 20th part of a 
gallon,) formed part of the regular diet or daily ration of a soldier, 
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which he was obliged to swallow or to throw away, what rational 
hope could be entertained that the exertions of commanding 
officers, however well directed, would have much effect in 
checking drunkenness? The indiscriminate daily use of spirits, 
is not necessary for the efficiency or health of troops in any 
climate, and their abuse is a fertile source of disabilities, diseases, 
and crimes, both moral and military. To drink daily nearly 
half a pint of spirits was then a part of the duty of a soldier ; 
and that this duty might be effectually executed, it was the 
usage of the service, in many stations, to have it performed 
under the superintendence of a commissioned officer, who certi- 
fied to his commanding officer that he had witnessed each man 
drink his dram or ration of spirits! Perhaps a more successful 
se for converting temperate men into drunkards could not 
1ave been invented. 

Dr. Marshall was attached to-the War Office until 1830, 
when he was promoted to the rank of deputy inspector of hos- 
pitals by Sir H. Hardinge. Here ended his active service in 
the army, and he was placed on half-pay. 

Shortly after the promulgation of the instructions for the 
guidance of medical officers in the duty of examining recruits, 
which were drawn up by Dr. Marshall, and were the result of a 
most laborious and difficult inquiry, it occurred to Sir H. Har- 
dinge, that the publication of this document, together with the 
pensioning warrant, and other relative papers, accompanied by 
a suitable commentary, would be useful, if published in a small 
volume, for the information of officers of the army; with this 
object Dr. Marshall published in— 

1832,—“ On the Enlisting, the Discharging, and the Pen- 
sioning of Soldiers, with the Official Documents on these 
branches of Military Duty.” London, 1832. 8vo, pp. 243. 

In the summer of this year Dr. Marshall married Anne, eldest 
daughter of James Wingate, Esq. of Westshiels. This union was, 
as he often said, the best earthly blessing of a long and happy life. 

1833.—“ Contributions to Statistics of the Army, with some 
Observations on Military Medical Returns. No. I.”—Zdinburgh 
Med. and Surgical Journal, vol. xl., p. 36. 

It would be a work of supererogation for us to say one 
word in favour of military statistics, as a means of illustrating 
the condition of an army. For some time, however, after the 
publication of this paper, the utility of condensing and arrang- 
ing medical returns was but very partially recognised; and Dr. 
Marshall's “ array” of figures was laughed and sneered at by 
some who ought to have known better. 

1833.—*“ Contributions to Statistics of the Army. No. II.” 
—hdinburgh Med. and Surgical Journal, vol. x1., p. 307. 
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1834,—“ Sketch of the Geographical Distribution of Diseases.” 
—Edinburgh Med. and Surgical Journal, vol. xxxviii., p. 330. 

1834.—“ Abstract of the Returns of the Sick of the Troops 
belonging to the Presidency of Fort-George, Madras, for the 
years 1827 to 1830.”—Edinburgh Med. and Surgical Journal, 
vol. xxxix., p. 133. 

1834.—“ On the Mortality of the Infantry of the French 
Army.”—Edinburgh Med. and Surgical Journal, vol. xlii., p. 34. 

1835.—* Observations on the Influence of a Tropical Climate, 
upon the Constitution and Health of Natives of Great Britain.” 
— Edinburgh Med. and Surgical Journal, vol, xliv., p. 28. 

1835.—* Contributions to Statistics of the British Army. No. 
Ill.” Edinburgh Med. and Surgical Journal, vol. xliv., p. 353. 

In 1835 Dr. Marshall, along with Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch, 
(who has done such excellent service since,) was appointed to 
investigate the statistics of the sickness, mortality, and invalid- 
ing of the British army. Their report on the sickness, mortality, 
and invaliding among the troops in the West Indies was laid 
before Parliament the following year. 

This report produced a change which was nothing short of a 
revolution in this department of military polity; it destroyed 
the old established notion of seasoning. ‘The period of service in 
Jamaica used to be nine or ten years; this is now divided 
between it and the Mediterranean stations and British America. 
The reason alleged for keeping them so long in so notoriously 
unhealthy stations, was the military and medical fallacy, 
that Europeans by length of residence became “ seasoned.” 
This fallacy, which had been the source of so much misery, 
and crime, and death, and expense, was completely dissipated 
by these statistical returns, from which it was found that (as 
in every other case) mortality depended upon age, and that 
young soldiers lived longer there than older ones, however 
*“‘ seasoned” by residence or disease. The annual mortality of 
the troops in Jamaica was thirteen in the hundred by the medi- 
cal returns, but the actual mortality amounted to about two per 
cent, more, a mortality of which we may give some idea, by 
stating that a soldier serving one year in Jamaica encountered as 
much risk of life as in six such actions as Waterloo,—there one 
in forty fell, in Jamaica one in seven annually. No wonder 
that the poor soldier, knowing that eight or nine years must 
elapse before he left this deadly place, and seeing a seventh 
comrade die every year, lost all hope, mind and body equally 
broken down, and sank into drunkenness and an earlier grave. 
He eventually concluded, that it is a glorious climate where a 
man is always dry and has always plenty to drink. Another 
evil pointed out by this able report, was that produced by the 
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use of salted provisions. This practice was immediately changed. 
It also brought to light a very curious and very important fact, 
that in the barracks situated in Maroon Town, Jamaica, 2000 
feet above the sea, the annual mortality was only 32 per 1000, 
while in Up-Park Camp, nearly on the level of the sea, it was 
140 per-1000. The knowledge of this extraordinary, but, till 
the report, undiscovered fact, has been acted upon with eminent 
benefit ; so much so that, had it been known during the seventeen 
years previously, the lives of 1387 men, and the loss of £27,740, 
might have been saved. We never met with a more remark- 
able instance of the beneficial effects of statistics.* 

1837.—“ Contribution to Statistics of the Sickness and Mor- 
tality which occurred among the Troops employed on the Ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt, in the year 1809.”—Ldinburgh Med. 
and Surgical Journal, vol. xlviii. p. 305. 

1839.—“ Contribution to Statistics of Hernia among Recruits 
for the British, and Conscripts for the French Army.”—Zdin- 
burgh Med. and Surgical Journal, vol. 1., p. 15. 

1839.—“ On the Enlisting, Discharging, and Pensioning of 
Soldiers, with the Official Documents on these branches of 
Military Duty.” Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1839. 

1846.—“ Military Miscellany.” 8vo. London, 1846. 

This most entertaining and effective book is a complete epitome 
of its author’s mind and character, it has something of every- 
thing that was characteristic of him. Although dissuaded by his 
military friends from—with only one exception—publishing it, 
as being likely to produce dissatisfaction in the ranks, and offend 
commanding officers; no such effect followed, but the very re- 
verse. Itis, as its name denotes, not so much a treatise, as a body 
of multifarious evidence, enabling any man of ordinary humanity 
and sense, to make up his mind on the various questions handled 
in it,—Recruiting—enlistment—moral and physical qualities of 
recruits—duration of engagement—suicide in the army, its greater 
frequency than in civil life, and the reason of this—punishments— 
rewards—vices and virtues of soldiers— pensions—education ; 
these, and such like, are the subjects which are not so much 
discussed, as exhibited and proved. At the time the Miscellany 
came out many things concurred in rapidly promoting its great 
end. The public mind having been enlightened on the evils 
of flogging in the army, and perpetual service, was bestirring itself 
in its own rough and vague, but energetic way; there was a 
“clamour” on these subjects; Dr. Ferguson’s eloquent and 


* Any one wishing a fuller account of this memorable experiment and its re 
sults, will find it in an admirable paper by Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch, read 
before the Statistical Soejety in 1847. 
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able, though somewhat exaggerative “ Notes and Reminiscences 
of Professional Life ;” published after his death, took much the 
same views as Dr. Marshall, and three elaborate and powerful 
articles in The Times on these two books and their subjects, 
written with infinite ability and tact, had excited the attention of 
the nation greatly, and this was brought to its operative point, 
by one of those deplorable incidents out of which not sel- 
dom comes immediate and great good ;—the sort of event which 
of all others rouses the British people and makes it act as 
one man, and in this case they were fortunately well informed, 
before being roused. The first of the three articles in The 
Times appeared on the 2d of July 1846, and straightway, as a 
practical lecture often concludes by the exhibition of a erucial 
and decisive experiment, on the 11th of the same month a soldier 
died at ection, apparently from the effects of punishment 
inflicted in the previous month. This sealed the fate of the 
flogging system. The idea of Frederick John White of the 7th 
Hussars, *“ a brave fellow, who walked away whistling,” and 
was said to be “ gentlemanly, affable, and mild,” dying of 
flogging at his very door, was too much for John Bull, 
and one of the things he could stand no longer. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief instantly directed that henceforth fifty lashes 
should be the maximum. At the time much of this result 
was attributed, in the public prints and in Parliament, to the 
effects of Dr. Marshall’s book. Next session of Parliament 
more was done for bettering the lot of the common soldiers.” 
Mr. Fox Maule moved and carried, that in regiments of the 
line the period of service should be limited to ten years; con- 
tinual reference was made in the debates to the “ Miscellany,” 
and its author had the satisfaction of witnessing the completion 
of those cardinal ameliorations. We cannot convey a juster idea 
of this homely, unpretending volume, than in the generous words 
of a distinguished French physician :— 

*“ C’est louvrage d’un homme possédant parfaitement*la matiére, 
ayant passé la plus grande partie de sa vie 4 étadier le caractére, les 
meeurs et les besoins des soldats au milieu desquels il vivait et au 
bien-étre desquels il avait voué son existence. Ayant autant d’élé- 
vation dans les vues que d’indépendance dans lesprit, il a apercu les 
défauts partout ou ils existaient et a eu le courage de les mettre & nu 





* The sale of spirituous liquors in eanteens was abolished at this time, and 
with the very best results. Colonel Lindsay, the able and independent member 
for Wigan, bas the merit of having contributed mainly to the removal of this 
erying evil. His speech on moving for an inquiry into the canteen system, is a 
model of the manner in which such subjects should be handled—clear, compact, 
convincing. He makes the following just, but often overlooked distinetion,— 
«“ He believed it would not be difficult to shew, that though an habitual drunkard 
and an habitual drinker were two different things, the oue was as great an ex- 
pense to the country as the other.” 
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et de les signaler. A ceux qui craindraient que le mémoire ne fit 
trop sérieux ou trop monotone je dois dire que la foule d’anecdotes 
piquantes, de citations heureuses et opportunes dont le mémoire est 
semé, reposent et distraient agréablement l’esprit du lecteur.”’ 


Dr. Marshall’s last publication on military subjects was 
in 1849.—“ Suggestions for the Advancement of Military 
Medical Literature.” These were his last words for the service 
he had devoted the energies of a long lifetime to—a sort of 
legacy bequeathed to those who were going forward in the 
same wat work. He was then labouring under a mortal 
disease, one of the most painful and terrible to which our frame 
is liable—of its real nature and only termination he was, with his 
usual sagacity, aware from the first, and yet with all this, we 
never saw one more cheerful, never got a kinder welcome, and 
more patience in listening to what concerned only others. Ile 
used to say, “ This is bad, very bad, in its own way as bad as can 
be, but every thing else is good—my home is happy; my cir- 
cumstances are good; I always made a little more than I spent, 
and it has gathered of course; my life has been long, happy, 
busy, and I trust useful, and I have had my fill of it; I have 
lived to see things accomplished which I desired, ardently longed 
for, fifty years ago, but hardly hoped ever to see.” With that 
quiet, rational courage, which was one of his chief but least 
overt qualities, he possessed his soul in patience in the midst of 
intense suffering, and continued to enjoy and to use life for its 
best purposes to the very last. Of religion, and especially of his 
own religion, he was not in the habit of speaking much; when 
he did, it was shortly and to the purpose, and he made every one 
feel that the root of the matter wasin him. His views of God, 
of sin, and of himself, and his relation to his Maker and the 
future, were of the simplest and most operative kind. When in 
Ceylon, and living much alone, away from religious books and 
ordinances, and religious talk, and controversy, and quarrel ; 
away also from that religiosity which is one of the curses of our 
time, and is to religion what hemlock is to parsley—like, yet the 
opposite—he studied his New Testament, and in this, as in every 
other matter, made up his mind for himself. Not that he avoided 
religious conversation, but he seemed never to get over the true 
sacredness of anything connected with his own personal religion. 
It was a favourite expression of his, that religion resolved itself 
into wonder and gratitude—intelligent wonder; humble and 
active gratitude—such wonder and such gratitude as the New 
Testament breeds. 

Dr. Marshall, as may readily be supposed, was not what the 
world calls a genius ; had he been one, he probably would not have 
done what he did. Yet he was a man of a truly original mind ; 
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he had his own way of saying and doing everything; he had 
a knack of taking things at first hand; he was original in as 
much as he contrived to do many things nobody else had done : 
a sort of originality worth a good deal of “ original genius.” 
And like all men of a well mixed, ample, and genial nature, he 
was a humorist of his own and a very genuine kind; his short 
stories, illustrative of some great principle in morals or in practi- 
cal life, were admirable and endless in number; if he had not 
been too busy about more serious matters, he might have filled a 
volume with anecdotes, every one of them both true and new, 
and always setting forth and pointing some vital truth. Curi- 
ously enough it was in this homely humour, that the strength 
and the consciousness of strength, which one might not have 
expected from his mild manner and his spare and fragile frame, 
came out; his satire, his perfect appreciation of the value and 
size of those he had in view, and his sly intuition into the motives 
and secret purposes of men, who little thought they were watched 
by such an eye, was one of the most striking, and gravely comic 
bits of the mental picturesque ; it was like Mind looking up to 
and taking the measure of Body, and Body standing by grandly 
unconscious and disclosed ; and hence it was that, though much 
below the average height, no one felt as if he were little—he 
was any man’s match. His head and eye settled the matter ; he 
had a large, compact, commanding brain, and an eye singularly 
intelligent, inevitable, and calm. 

Dr. Marshall died on the 5th May 1851, at Edinburgh, where 
he had for many years lived, and been, though out of the service, 
constantly occupied with some good work, in keeping all his old 
friends, and making new and especially young ones, over whom 
he had a singular power; he had no children, but he had the 
love of a father for many a youth, and the patience of a father 
too. In his married life, to use his own words, “ I got what I 
was in search of for forty years, and I got this at the very time 
it was best for me, and I found it to be better and more, than I 
ever during these forty long years had hoped for.” 

Had such a man as Dr. Marshall appeared in France, or in- 
deed anywhere else than in Britain, he would have been made a 
Baron at the least. He did not die the less contented that he was 
not; and we suppose, indeed we may be sure, that there is 
some wise though inscrutable final cause why our country in 
such cases, makes virtue its own and only reward. 

Besides the publications we have mentioned, in connexion 
with military statistics and hygiéne, Dr. Marshall published a 
history and description of Ceylon, which, after all the numer- 
ous works on “ the utmost Indian Isle,” remains at once the 
shortest, the fullest, and the best. Tle also published on the 
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cinnamon and cocoa-nut trees, and a sketch of the geographical 
distribution of disease, besides many other occasional papers, in all 
of which he makes out something at once new and true. We 
may sum up his merits in the well weighed words of Dr. Craigie, 
“‘ He was the first to shew how the multiplied experience of the 
medical officers of the British Army at home and abroad, by 
methodical arrangement and concentration, might be applied by 
the use of computation, to furnish exact and useful results in 
medical statistics, medical topography, the geographical relations 
of diseases, medical hygiéne, and almost every other branch of 
military medicine. Dr. Marshall must indeed be regarded as the 
father and founder of military medical statistics, and of their varied 
applications.” 


We had intended giving some account of the medical military 
worthies who preceded Dr. Marshall, but we have left ourselves 
no space, and our readers little patience. Among them may 
be reckoned Sir John Pringle, the earliest and one of the best ;* 
Drs. Brocklesby, the generous friend of Burke and Johnson ; 
D. Monro; R. Somerville ; R. Jackson, whose system of arrange- 
ment and discipline for the medical department of the army is 





* Sir Joun Princte.—This great and good man was truly what his epitaph in 
Westminster Abbey calls him, eyregius cir—a man not of the common herd, a man 
in advance of his age. He is our earliest health-reformer, the first who in this 
country turned his mind and that of the public to hygitne as a part of civil 
polity. In the Library of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh there 
were deposited by him in 1781, a year before his death, ten large folios of MSS., 
entitled, Medical Annotations, forming the most remarkable record we have ever 
seen of the active intelligence and industry of a physician in the course of an im- 
mense London practice. Among other valuable matter these volumes contain a 
“ Treatise on Air, Climate, Diet, and Exercise,” as subjects concerning public as 
well as personal health, which indicates in a very interesting manner the infantile 
condition of this science at that time, and the author’s singularly liberal, sagacious, 
and practical opinions. This treatise is continued from time to time through many 
volumes, and must have been many years in writing. It is much to be regretted, 
that by the terms of his gift of these MSS. the College is forbidden ever to publish 
any of them. When a history of vital statistics and hygitne is written, as we trust 
it may soon be, and we know of only one man who can fulfil this task, this 
treatise, dating nearly 100 years back, will deserve its due, as the herald of so 
much after good. 

Besides being, what only one other Scotsman, we believe, ever has been, (the Earl 
of Morton,) a President of the Royal Society, he was Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh ; and his observations on the diseases of the army, so 
famous in his day, with his discourse on some late improvements in preserving the 
health of mariners, may still be read with advantage for their accurate descrip- 
tion, their humane spirit, and plain good sense, and stand out in marked contrast 
to the error, ignorance, and indifference prevalent in all matters concerning the 
prevention of disease. His greatest glory in his own day is his least now, his 
epitaph bearing on its front that he was the man,— 

“ Quem celcissima Walliz Princessa, 
Regina serenissima, 
Ipsius denique Regis Majestas, 
Medicum sibi comprobavit.” 
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most valuable and judicious, and far in advance of its date, 
1805; Cheyne; Lempriere, and Ferguson. All these reformers, 
differing as they often did in the specific objects and expedients 
they each had in view, agreed in the great, but then imperfectly 
known and recognised principle, that prevention is not only 
better, but easier and cheaper, than cure—that health is more 
manageable than disease—and that in military, as in civil life, 
by discovering, and attending to the laws by which God regu- 
lates the course of nature, and the health of his rational crea- 
tures, immense evils may be prevented with the utmost cer- 
tainty, which evils, if once incurred, no skill and no art could 
countervail :—in the one case nature in her courses fights for, 
in the other against us ;—serious odds! 

When and how is the world to be cured of its passion for the 
game of war? As to the when, we may safely say it is not yet 
come. In her voyage down the great stream, our world has not 
yet slid into that spacious and blessed Pacific, where birds of calm 
sit brooding on the charméd wave. We have no more got this 
length than we have that to which a friend of the author of 
“The New Moral World” so eagerly looked forward, when she 
asked him— 

“ When shall we arrive at that state of pudity, 
When we shall all walk about in our native nudity ?” 
We fear we cannot yet dispense altogether either with our clothes 
or our cartridges. We cannot afford to beat all our swords into 
ploughshares. But we as firmly believe that we are on our way 
to this, and that the fighting peace men are doing much good. 
The idea of peace, as a thing quite practicable, is gaining the 
ear of the public, and from thence it will find its way into its 
brain, and down to its heart, and thence out in act by its will. 
We have no doubt that the time is coming when, for a great 
trading nation like ours, supplying a world with knowledge, and 
calico, and tools, to keep an immense army and navy, will be as 
manifestly absurd and unbusiness-like as it would be for a bag- 
man from Manchester, or a traveller from “ The Row,” to make 
his rounds among his rural friends, armed cap-a-pie, asking 
orders with his circular in one hand, and a Colt’s revolver in the 
other. As to the how, chiefly in three ways: jis By the commer- 
cial principle of profit and loss, of a heavy balance against, coming 
to influence the transactions of nations, as it has Jong done those 
of private and social life—free-trade, mutual connexion, and in- 
tercourse, the proof, publicly brought out, that the interest of the 
body-politic is also that of every one of its members, and the good 
of the whole, that also specially of each part—the adoption, not 
merely in theory, but in practice, of a law of nations, by the great 
leading powers, and the submitting disputes regarding territory, 
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commerce, and all the questions arising out of active multifarious 
trading among the nations, to reason and fixed rules, and settling 
them by the arbitration of intelligent humane men, instead of 
by the discharye of a park of artillery. Secondly, By the art 
of war being by scientific discovery so advanced in the degree 
and the immediateness of its destructiveness, so likely utterly 
to destroy one of the sides, or better still, both, that it would 
come to be as much in reality abolished among well-bred, en- 
lightened nations as the duel would be among civilized men, if 
it were certain that one or both must be extinguished on the spot. 
“ Satisfaction” would not be so often asked by nations or indi- 
viduals, and dissatisfaction not so often expressed, were this 
accomplished. We confess ourselves believers in Mr. Nasmyth 
and his exterminating mortar, which makes a hole in the enemy 
“as big as a church door.” Thirdly, and chiefly, By nations 
not only becoming shrewder and more truly aware of their own 
interests, or such “ dead shots” as to make the issue of any war 
rapid and fatal, but most of all by their becoming, in the only true 
sense, better,—more under the habitual influence of genuine 
virtue, more informed with the knowledge, and the fear, and 
the love of God and of His laws. 

Since finishing this paper, we have seen a copy of the new 
statistical report on the sickness and mortality of the British 
army, submitted on the 3lst of March to the Secretary at 
War, and presented the other day to Parliament. It does 
infinite credit to the energy, and accuracy, and judgment, of 
Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch and Dr. Graham Balfour, by whom 
it has been prepared ; and is one of the most valuable results yet 
obtained from that method of research of which Dr. Marshall 
was, as we have seen, the originator. It is not easy to make an 
abstract of what is itself the concentrated essence of an immense 
number of voluminous reports—the two valuable public servants 
above mentioned have always heartily acknowledged their obli- 
gations to Dr. Marshall, and they conclude their prefatory notice 
by saying,—“ The death of Dr. Marshall, inspector-general of 
hospitals, has deprived us of the valuable aid previously afforded 
by that officer, in the medical details, for which his long ac- 
quaintance with the statistics of his profession so well qualified 
him.” We shall make a few random extracts, to shew how well 
grounded Mr. Sidney Herbert’s statement is, that the common 
soldier never was better off than now. ‘The report begins with 
enumerating the improvements in the condition of the soldier 
since their last report in 1841. We have already mentioned the 
chief of these. Busine seven years upwards of £16,000 have 
been expended in the purchase of te © for barrack libraries, 
and it is found that the numbers who avail themselves of this 
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new source of occupation, are every year on the increase, and 
thus much of the time formerly wasted in the canteen, to the injury 
alike of health and morals, is now devoted to reading. Great im- 
provements have been made in the construction and ventilation 
of barracks, and the means of ablution. The good conduct pay 
is found to work excellently. Prior to 1837, the maximum of 
pay to a private could never exceed 1s, 2d. per day in the in- 
fantry, 1s. 5d. in the cavalry, exclusive of beer money, even 
after 20 years’ service and the best character ; but by the opera- 
tion of the good conduct warrants, a soldier by the same service 
may now obtain 1s. 4d. a-day in infantry, and 1s. 7d. in cavalry. 
This has greatly added to the comforts of old soldiers, some of 
whom being married, could only support their families by re- 
stricting their personal expenditure to an extent hardly com- 
eg with health. The evening meal of coffee or tea and 

read, which had been adopted by a few corps in 1837, is now 
general, and with, as might be expected, the best results. 
Suicide in the cavalry is more than double that in the infantry, 
being annually as 57; in every 10,000 is to 2,5. This seems 
strange, as the cavalry is a more popular service and better paid, 
and the men of a higher class, and one would think the 
duties more interesting. The report gives the conjecture, that 
this may arise from so many of them being men of broken 
fortunes who enlist when rendered destitute by extravagance. 
In the Foot Guards suicide is very rare, but the mortality 
from disease is very great. The deaths among them annually 
per 1000, are at the rate of 20.4; in the infantry of the line, 
17.9; cavalry, 13.6; and in the civil population of large towns, 
11.9. Inthe household cavalry the mortality is still less: owing 
to their living better lives, and having larger pay and more 
comfort, and less exposure and better accommodation, their 
average per 1000 is only 11.1; but this result is also materially 
owing to a weeding process, by which those who exhibit traces 
_of constitutional disease, or ke are injuring their health and 
bringing discredit on the corps by dissipation, are from time to 
time discharged—216 of these mauvais sujets having been weeded 
out during the ten years to which the report refers. 

“ Such a weeding,” the reporters very truly observe, “ cannot 
fail to have a very beneficial effect both on their moral and 
physical condition, and, if practicable, would be of vast benefit 
also in other branches of the service.” The difficulty originates 
in this, that in the line the rate of pay is less than the average 
wages of the labouring classes, while in the Horse Guards it is 
more. 

Under the head of fevers, we find this extraordinary proof of 
the fatality of typhus in the troops of the United Kingdom ;— 
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in the cavalry, of those attacked, 1 in 34 dies; in the Foot Guards, 
1 in 33; in the infantry, 1 in 4—which is quite as high as the 
mortality of the remittent or yellow fever in the West Indies. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the report on corporal 
punishments. 


“‘ This description of punishment has now become so rare, that in 
the Foot Guards, only one instance has occurred in every 1000 men 
annually ; in the Regiments of the Line the proportion was five times 
as greai. ‘The large number of recruits in the latter, particularly 
after their return from foreign service, may be assigned as one cause 
for this difference, as also, their being dispersed over the country, and 
in many instances in quarters where no facilities exist for imprison- 
ment. ‘The establishment of military prisons, to which offenders 
may be sent from all parts of the country, has of late provided a 
remedy for this, which will be likely to render the contrast less 
striking in future years. The admissions in the Dragoon Guards and 
Dragoons, are 3 per thousand annually, being a mean between the 
Foot Guards and Infantry of the Line. 

*“ We have no means of comparing the proportion during the 
period included in this Report with that of the previous seven years, 
except for the Cavalry, in which will be found a decrease in the 
admissions from 8 to 3 per thousand of the mean strength annually ; 
so rare, indeed, is this description of punishment in the present day, 
that it may almost be considered extinct, except as regards a few 
incorrigibles, who are, unfortunately, to be found in the ranks of 
every Regiment, and who are probably equally numerous in civil 
life. The following Table exhibits the gradual decrease in this de- 
scription of punishment among the several classes of troops in this 
country for each year since 1837 :— 


| 1837 | 1838 | 1830] 1840| 1841 | 1842 1843 | 1844 1845 | 1846 | Total. 


| | | 


Tal a9 [az | 2a. 16 “7 | 98 | 93 11 | 183 
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Infantry of aa 68 | 92 86 | 46 56 | 59 76 107 151 | 27 | 768 
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* This reduction in corporal punishment extends not merely to the 
troops at home, but to the whole Army, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing Summary, prepared from the Returns forwarded annually to the 
Adjutant-General’s Department from every Regiment in the Ser- 
vice :— 
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s | Ratio per 1000 
Effective Sentenced to | 
Years. | Stren; ~ 5 each 7 Corporal f | Corporal 
_ | -_ 

1838 =| (96,907 988 =| =102 
1839 103,152 935 9-1 

| 1840 | 112,653 931 | 83 
184] | 116,369 | 866 74 
1842 120,313 | 881 73 
1843 123,452 700 56 
1844 125,105 695 55 

| 1845 125,252 | 696 | 55 

| 1846 | 126591 | 519 | 4) | 


| | 








“ Thus, instead of 10 men in every thousand throughout the Army 
having undergone corporal punishment, as was the case in 1838, the 
proportion in 1846 was only 4 per thousand. And not only has 
there been this great reduction in the frequency, but a corresponding 
alteration has taken place in the severity also. Even so late as 
1832, the number of lashes which might be awarded by a General 
Court-Martial was unlimited, and in 1825 it is on record that one 
man was sentenced to 1900, of which he received 1200. From 
1832 to 1837, the maximum number of lashes inflicted by the 
sentence of such Courts became gradually reduced as follows :— 

1832. 1833. 1834, 1835. 1836. 1837. 
800 500 600 500 400 200 

* After 1836 no higher number could be awarded, even by a 
General Court-Martial, than 200 lashes; while a District Court-Martial 
was limited to 150, and a Regimental one to 100. Since 1847 the 
maximum of this description of punishment has been limited to 50 
lashes; but the effect of that restriction on the admissions into 
hospital will fall to be considered rather in a subsequent Report than 
on the present occasion. 

‘“‘ When this amelioration commenced, grave apprehensions were 
entertained that it would give rise to such relaxation of discipline as 
to cause a considerable increase in the description of offences for 
which corporal punishment had usually been awarded, and that 
transportation and capital punishment would become more frequent ; 
but never were apprehensions less warranted by the result, as will be 
seen by the following Table prepared from the Adjutant-General’s 
Return, No. XII. of Appendix :— 

* In 1838 out of 96,907 men, there were 9°944 Courts-Martial— 
441 general and 4813 district ; sentenced to death 14; transporta- 
tion 221. While in 1846, out of 126,591, there were 9,212 Courts- 
Martial— whereof there were 200 general and 3959 district; 
sentenced to death 1; transportation 114.” 


All this has occurred without any relaxation of discipline—the 
army never having been ina more efficient state than at present. 
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Arr. 1V.—A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Syste- 
matic View of that Science, By Samuet Davinson, D.D., 
LL.D. Two vols. Edinburgh, 1852. 


Our readers may recollect that in a late number we noticed 
Dr. Davidson’s “ Introduction to the New Testament.” Mean- 
time the indefatigable author has not been idle. He has recently 
presented us with a new and enlarged edition of his earliest 
volume, originally published in 1839. The edition before us is 
in two volumes—one being devoted to the Old Testament, and 
the other to the New. It is, however, in accordance with popular 
usage, that we call it another edition. In every respect it is a 
new work—not the old one re-written and re-modelled, but a 
distinct and independent publication. The whole subject has 
been carefully studied, in all its various departments, with the 
author’s characteristic diligence and accuracy. An immense 
amount of jabour must have been bestowed on these hosts of 
critical minutize. Criticism, in the technical sense of the term, 
refers to the text itself,—not to its exposition, but to its history 
and settlement. ‘The subject in connexion with the New Testa- 
ment embraces a wide circle of themes, such as these,—the na- 
ture of the language in which the books have been written—the 
history of the text printed and unprinted, from the second cen- 
tury down to the present time—the causes of various readings— 
an account of the best manuscripts with their comparative value 
—a description of the ancient versions and of the quotations in 
the early fathers, and their relative authority—the general theory 
of criticism and its more peculiar canons—with an application of 
the science to the more important passages, the reading of which 
has been disputed. These topics involve a great variety of ques- 
tions, and demand no ordinary research. The volumes of Dr. 
Davidson exhibit a laborious and conscientious use of all the 
materials and assistance within his reach. The various chapters 
place before us the results of a calm and candid investigation of 
many difficult and controverted points. While the book is a full 
and careful digest of all that has been written on the subject, it 
also contains the independent judgments and reasonings of the 
author. Extraneous matters of mere literary and antiquarian 
curiosity are anxiously excluded, though their introduction might 
have relieved the dryness of some of the details. We have no 
book in the English language that can be compared with this 
one in fulness and recency of authentic information, for no pains 
have been spared to make it a complete record of the present 
state of the science. Bishop Marsh is now, to a great extent, 
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antiquated; Horne is multifarious and discursive ; and Scott 
Porter’s theological views have apparently modified some of his 
statements and conclusions, Dr, Davidson is trustworthy—too 
candid to allow himself to be swayed by preconceptions, and too 
honest to conceal his convictions, as his recorded changes of 
opinion on several important points plainly testify. In his efforts 
to be lucid, he has fallen into a style that is plain even to bald- 
ness ; and in his anxiety to be brief, he has given his curt de- 
clarations an air of dogmatism. Had a little flesh occasionally 
covered the “dry bones,” more interest would have been thrown 
over the various discussions. By means of his “ Criticism,” 
“ Hermeneutics,” and “ Introduction,” Dr. Davidson has done 
good service to Christian truth, and laid the Church under great 
obligations. 

We shall endeavour, in the following pages, to give our readers 
a concise view of the nature, necessity, history, and design of 
Biblical Criticism—stating the general principles and results of 
the science with familiar illustrations—avoiding, at the same time, 
technical terms and learned minutiz, so that general readers may 
follow our disquisition with interest and advantage. 

It is by means of Scripture that the Divine Being has made 
Himself known to the world as the Author of Redemption. We 
enter not at present into any vindication of the wisdom and 
benignity of this mode of self-revelation. But had we charged 
ourselves with such a plea, we might easily have illustrated the 
wisdom of God, in commissioning and selecting human de- 

uties to speak to their fellow-men in their own tongue, and 
in qualifying them for this function, first, by pouring His 
truth into their minds, and then by enabling them to impart 
these communicated thoughts in words of perfect adaptation and 
fidelity. Jehovah, indeed, on one occasion, spoke in an audible 
voice and amidst clouds and darkness from the summit of Sinai. 
But the Israelites felt the scene to be so oppressive and intoler- 
able that they shrank from a repetition of it. With an earnest 
unanimity, the nation exclaimed, “ Let not God speak with us, 
lest we die.” So far from being offended, God approved their 
request, and He who knows our frame said in reply, “ They 
have well spoken that which they have spoken.” “I will raise 
up a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and will 

ut my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all 
that I shall command him.” ‘The divine seal was thus solemnly 
placed upon instruction by means of inspiration. Divinity in its 
own majesty repulses and terrifies; and frail and paralyzed 
humanity cannot sympathize with its mighty utterances. But 
the lessons which proceed from human lips, and acquire a per- 
manent form from a human pen, have special attractions,— 
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“ Unto Him shall ye hearken.” In accordance with this divine 
resolution, prophets were raised up from time to time to teach 
the Jewish people, and the succession reached its point of cul- 
mination in Him who spake as never man spake. 

If therefore the Bible is divine truth conveyed in human 
language, all its words must be precious. Whether we hold 
verbal inspiration in its strictest sense, or simply maintain that 
prophets and apostles, while using their own style with conscious 
freedom, were under the infallible guidance of the Spirit of God, 
the same result presses upon us, that the meaning and authority 
of the revelation depend on the words originally employed and 
faithfully conveyed to us from ancient times. Honest inter- 
pretation and intelligent faith imply a genuine and uncorrupted 
text. If some momentous vocables have been lost and others 
have been interpolated,—if we have not the terms of the message 
transmitted with substantial fulness and correctness, perplexity 
and despair may drive us to conjecture, but we dare not preface 
any passage with the conclusive affirmation—“ Thus saith the 
Lord.” ‘There is no foundation for our faith, unless we of the 
present day are persuaded that we have Scripture essentially as 

ure as it was published at first by its various authors. A muti- 
[ated Bible with fragmentary clauses, and disfigured by numerous 
and dismal spaces, out of which precious words had dropped and 
disappeared, could neither entice us to its study, nor command 
us to do it homage. Alas! what melody could be struck from 
a harp with broken and missing chords. 

Now, there is here a preliminary question. If God has given 
a perfect revelation to the world, will He not take effectual 
means to prevent its being injured in the course of transmission 
to distant ages? Will He not secure to the nineteenth century 
the very words of David's psalmody and Christ’s sayings and 
discourses? Or are we to be placed at sad discount and disad- 
vantage in having to take our Bible from the hands of copyists, 
whose aching fingers and drowsy eyes have produced serious 
descrepancies in the sacred text? May it not be anticipated 
that a book miraculously given, will be miraculously preserved 
from error? And will not its essence be vitiated, its purpose 
frustrated, and its heavenly origin discredited, if it be exposed 
to the certain hazards of ordinary literary productions? Has 
Heaven deserted its own offspring and left it like an orphan to be 
spoiled in helpless exposure ? 

We need not theorize when the fact is so apparent. There 
are numerous various readings both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and these have been produced in consequence of frequent 
transcription, The inspired autographs have long ago perished, 
and the most ancient copies to which we have access exhibit 
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many textual variations. No promise of infallibility was made to 
transcribers, and no pledge that the copy should be a perfect re- 
flection of the original. No special class of pious and honest cali- 
graphists was set apart to the enterprise of multiplying Bibles, 
and the Church had no Board of Supervision to take cognizance 
of their inks and parchment, discover and correct their various 
blunders, give authority to their revised and amended manu- 
scripts, ad throw such guaranteed copies into general circulation. 
The work was left, in a great measure, to individual effort. And 
thus scholars put themselves to the work of scribes, and, in the 
pride and pedantry of learning, rounded off the harder termina- 
tions, and smoothed the suspected solecisms of the sacred pen- 
men. Critics with quill in hand could not resist the temptation 
of amending one gospel from another, or of inserting some ex- 
jlanatory terms in the margin, which their successors innocently 
introduced into the text. Theologians opened out the roll before 
them, and dipping their reed into the ink-horn, marked with the 
symbols of suspicion some clauses that wore the semblance of 
antagonism to their favourite creed, and he who next copied their 
manuscripts felt himself warranted to omit the branded words 
altogether. Heretics found that in transcription they possessed 
a speedy and secret power of proselytism—a defective canon 
being the best support of a defective faith—and for their own 
purposes they “handled the Word of God deceitfully.”. Men 
not accustomed to the art of copying might piously engage in 
the work, but with no aptitude for it, might execute it in slovenly 
and self-satisfied haste. The unpractised eye of an illiterate 
scribe might mistake one letter for another, and even from simi- 
larity of reading, one line for another, and his scrawl might be 
again abused by some one as stupid as himself, to whom he had 
lent it for a similar purpose. And it might, and did happen, 
that the Codex from which a copy was made, was misread,—the 
sense misunderstood, and the words wrongly divided. Or if one 
wrote while another read to him, word by word or clause by 
clause, then imperfect hearing, difference of pronunciation, re- 
fined or vulgar accent, originated varieties of spelling and yet 
grosser faults ; while even the expert and “ ready writer,” trusting 
too much to his memory and dexterity, changed the position of 
words, added or omitted, and unconsciously substituted syno- 
nymes. The history of the English translation furnishes one 
marked illustration. The greatest care was taken of the sheets 
of Dr. Blayney’s famous quarto edition as it was slowly passing 
through the press. It was thought to be an immaculate work, 
when it was discovered that no less than half a verse had 
been omitted in the Apocalypse (xviii. 22). The omission was 
evidently produced by the fact that the two parallel clauses of 
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the verse had a similar ending; the printer’s eye was deceived 
by the double occurrence of the pied “more,” and he omitted 
all the intervening words. The text of Scripture has been liable 
to these usual hazards, and such sources of error, as those we 
have indicated, were long in operation. Now, in all this nothing 
has befallen the Bible but what is common to other books. But, 
as the Bible is distinguished from all other books in its origin, 
why, it may be asked, has it not been signalized also in its 
literary progress from age to age? 

It may be answered, that faith in the divine origin of Scrip- 
ture should have kept men from tampering with its contents. 
If the consciousness that they were writing out the book of God 
had overshadowed their spirit as it ought—if they had felt that 
every word was sacred, and every letter an integral part of a 
supernatural record—if they could have realized, that in copying 
the Scriptures for others, they were standing to them in God's 
stead, speaking to them in God’s name, and thus persenating, 
as far as possible, the Prophets and Apostles of an earlier epoch 
—then surely that vast responsibility must have deterred the 
unqualified and checked the presumptuous, and thrown such an 
honour and sacredness over the work as should have excited the 
minute and skilful diligence, and sharpened the pious and prayer- 
ful scrupulosity, of the early churches. The function of the scribe 
must have felt itself hallowed and ennobled by its operation on 
the Word of God, as was the artistic genius of Bezaleel and 
Aholiab in the construction of the tabernacle and its sacred 
vessels and furniture. The exposure of Scripture to such danger 
is therefore no argument against its heavenly nature. God gave 
His oracles to the world in a perfect state, and left it in charge 
to men to preserve them immaculate. He works no superfluous 
miracles, but tests in this manner the faith and sincerity of the 
Church. Physical life is His gift too; but He has cast no 
mystic shield around it, to protect it from accident, danger, or 
self-destruction. It is entrusted to man himself to preserve and 
prolong it, and his abuse or neglect of this commission may be 
a very unworthy acknowledgment of the gift, but it is certainly 
no argument against the divinity of its origin. 

If, then, no superhuman care has been taken of the words and 
letters of the inspired pages-—if thousands of various readings 
do exist—is it not a great duty to strive to have a text as nearly 
as possible in the condition in which its holy authors left it? 
How can we have faith in any doctrine, if there be doubts as to 
the very words on which it is based? Textual criticism, in this 
view, takes precedence of evidences as well as interpretation. 
It must be a Bible materially the same as when first published 
that we defend, and not the errors and deviations of patristic 
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and mediaeval scribes. The importance of this work has been 
often overlooked, and the plodding scrutiny of collators and edi- 
tors has been despised as fruitless and suspicious toil amidst dusty 

archments and mouldy MSS. With what pangs of terror and 
indignation did not Owen attack Walton, and Whitby assail 
Mill? And even where the results of critical labour have not 
excited panic and dismay, the work, so far from being hailed 
with gratitude, has too often excited wonder, tinged with satirical 
compassion for the amount of misdirected effort. 

At the same time, we should be grateful that the text of Scrip- 
ture is so perfect. It is in a far better state than that of any 
common book which has come down to us from ancient times. In 
many classical authors, there are numerous passages so hope- 
lessly corrupt, that conjecture is the only remedy for amending 
them. Let any one look at the pages of Auschylus, Sophocles, 
Plato, Terence, or Lucretius, and he will find not only thousands 
of different readings—scarcely a line being without one—but 
many places in which erudite skill can only guess at what the 
text might be. There are sentences which nobody can construe, 
clauses of which no one can divine the meaning, collocations of 
words which all the tact of Hermann could not unravel, and all 
the ingenuity of Bentley and Porson could only interpret by 
recomposing the paragraph. 

And it is the fidelity of collators which has multiplied the 
various readings of Scripture. For example, the common text 
of the Old Testament is based on that of Opitius, who spent no 
less than thirty years in its preparation. For their editions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Kennicott and De Rossi collated 1418 
MSS. and 375 printed documents. And since the publication 
of the first edition of the Greek Testament by Erasmus in 1516, 
what prodigious pains and research have been bestowed upon its 
text. Beza, Stephens, Usher, and Fell led the way. Then fol- 
lowed the thirty years’ toil of Mill—toil only concluded fourteen 
days before his death. The task of his life was done, and the ser- 
vant was released. In Kuster’s edition of Mill are supplied the 
readings of 12 additional MSS. The pious labours of Bengel pre- 
ceded those of Wetstein, who collated upwards of sixty MSS., and 
has appended to his text more than a million of quoted authori- 
ties. The 30,000 various readings of Mill were in this way con- 
siderably augmented. Griesbach collated some hundreds of 
MSS., and he has been followed by Scholz, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles. The readings may now amount to at least 
a hundred thousand. For not only have all the differences in 
all the MSS. been carefully compared and accurately jotted 
down, but the old versions, such as the Syriac, Latin, and 
Gothic, have been ransacked, and their supposed variations 
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added to the lists, nay, the quotations found in the Fathers have 
been subjected to the same ordeal, and all their discrepancies and 
peculiarities seized on and subjoined to the formidable catalogue. 
Let our readers bear in mind what we have said as to the nume- 
rous sources of variation on the part of the copyists; let them 
reflect on the fact that the authors of the old versions might not 
always make a skilful and accurate translation, and that it is 
often matter of mere conjecture as to what they saw in the 
Greek MSS.; let them farther recollect that the Fathers quoted 
generally from memory, sometimes interposing a brief para- 
phrase, inserting an expository parenthesis, adding a plainer 
synonyme, and often quoting the same verse in different ways, 
and he will not be surprised that the various readings should 
form so huge a list. The collation of three or four classic MSS. 
gives nearly as many readings for a single author, and the 
wonder is that so many MSS., of all ages and countries; so 
many versions, themselves needing revision; and so many quo- 
tations made freely, and with no attempt at verbal accuracy,— 
should not have quadrupled the number already discovered. 
To put the matter in a modern light. Let it be the Bible in 
our own authorized version which is under critical investigation, 
and let the first edition of it under King James be reckoned the 
standard. It will be found on examination that the variations 
of spelling must be reckoned by myriads, every clause affording 
an example; and that the actual misprints in the various editions 
would amount to many thousands. And if quotations of Scrip- 
ture printed in sermons and famous books of theology were also 
compared, and the differences noted down, the roll of various 
readings would swell to a bulk beyond calculation. And then 
if peculiar idioms in the Gaelic and other tongues were to be 
regarded as proofs that the translators read accordingly in the 
original copy from which they made their versions, who could 
put into figures the swarms of multiplied readings? Now if, 
instead of being printed, and the errors of the press corrected by 
the apparatus of proofs and revises, and compared with one 
another for these two hundred years, our copies of the English 
Bible had been all written out, either by some men who had 
leisure, or by others who made copying their craft and occu- 
pation—each scribe, whether amateur or professional artist, taking 
whatever copy he could most readily lay hold of; what must 
have been by this time the register of various readings, if some 
hundreds of these English MSS. were to be collated, and ver- 
sions and quotations were forced to add their prolific results? 
A volume as large as Scripture itself could not contain the 
muster, In like manner, the number of copies possessed at the 
middle of the third century by several millions of Christians 
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must have been very great: probably a hundred thousand copies 
of the whole or of parts of the New Testament, were in circula- 
tion in families and in churches. Transcription must therefore 
have been very often repeated, and not only so, but from the 
nature of things, fewest copies would be taken from the veritable 
autographs of the evangelists and apostles. More copies would 
be taken from the second transcription than the first, and from 
the third than the second, because the facilities for transcription 
increased with the dispersion of manuscripts already made; so 
that by the time specified, the copy in the possession of indi- 
viduals or communities might have been written off from a 
roll which was itself a fiftieth transcription in succession from 
the first date and publication of the gospel or epistle. That in 
all this multiplying and copying error should be found, who can 
wonder? In a quarto pulpit bible with which we are familiar, 
one clause reads, “ who makes” (not his sun, but) “ his son to 
rise on the evil and on the good.” And in a metrical psalm 
book—from the Queen’s printers in Edinburgh—runs the line, 
“T said that ye are goods” (gods.) In an edition of the Queen’s 
printers in London, 1843, (Eph. i. 9,) occur the letters “ glood” 
for “ good.” If such mistakes happen, with all the careful read- 
ings and corrections of modern printing-houses, what might not 
be expected among the ancient scribes? We repeat it, the 
wonder is that the Greek and Hebrew various readings are not 
greatly more numerous than they really are. It seems as if 
Providence had studiously kept them down to their present 
amount. 

And the faith of no one needs to be stumbled. The great 
majority of these discrepancies refer to orthography and the order 
of words—whether it should be Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus; 
whether a particle should be here or there in a clause; whether 
some noun should have its masculine or neuter form; whether 
de or xau is the genuine term, or whether a personal pronoun, 
plainly implied in the syntax, should be inserted or deleted. 
We have opened a page of Tischendorf’s edition of the Greek 
New Testament at random, p. 82, containing a portion of the 
first chapter of Mark; and here are the variations, which we 
record in plain English. V. 7, instead of “ mightier than I,” one 
MS. has “ the mighty one;” a plain blunder of the Alexan- 
drian copyist. Instead of “after me,” one codex simply reads 
“ after,” “me” being implied, and its omission being a piece of 
obvious stupidity. Another MS. has omitted the Greek word 
for “ stooping down;” the error of a hurried or slovenly tran- 


scriber. It is very plain that such readings are and can be of 
no authority, for they have no support. They are the result of 
evident negligence; but yet they are as carefully noted as if 
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they had been supported by preponderant authority, with a 
host of MSS. and versions in their favour. Therefore if all 
those various readings which have really no support at all 
were discarded, nine-tenths of the whole list would be at once 
expunged, and the vast majority of the remaining tenth—what- 
ever the evidence for and against them, will be found to be 
of utter insignificance. The sense is not materially affected 
by the critical result, so that after such inevitable deductions, 
only a few remain of primary importance, and sometimes these 
are supported by authority so nicely balanced, that it is dif- 
ficult to come to a satisfactory decision. After all, then, the 
text of Scripture is in a state that warrants us in placing im- 
plicit faith in the revelation which it contains. The text of no 
ancient author has undergone scrutiny and revision so careful 
and prolonged, and we feel no hesitation in affirming that we 
have the Bible virtually in the state in which it was originally 
furnished to us. The spots in the sun do not darken his lustre, 
and these minor discrepancies—the unavoidable results of human 
infirmity—do not detract from the perfection and authority of 
the oracles of God. 

The received text of the Old Testament is that of Van der 
Hooght, published at Amsterdam and Utrecht in 1705, and 
often revised and reprinted, as by Judah d’Allemand, London, 
1822, and by Hahn, Leipsic, 1832. To the Jews must be given 
the credit of having kept their Scriptures better than the Chris- 
tians have kept theirs. Their critical accuracy has been excited 
and aided by their superstitions and their cabalistic interpreta- 
tions. The divines who found so much meaning wrapt up in the 
mere form or accidental position of a letter, were likely to regard 
such sources of theology with peculiar veneration. ‘The authors 
of the Masora, in the sixth century, while they laboured with 
incredible diligence, enlarged, indeed, the critical stores of their 
Talmudic predecessors, and took notice of many various readings, 
but they meddled not with the text. They originated, however, 
the machinery of K’ri and K’thib. When a word in the text was 
suspicious or wrong, they indicated in the margin how it ought 
to be read, (IV’ri,) and in this way they have given us numerous 
emendations of spelling, grammar, exegesis, and euphemism. 
It is to be regretted that we have now almost no means of 
knowing what the pre-Masoretic text was. Only we may safely 
conjecture that the Masora was a faithful attempt to restore the 
Hebrew Scriptures to their original verbal purity—an attempt, 
guided by the records of a tradition which was strengthened by 
the unusual fondness of a people for its ancient and only litera- 
ture, and by the attachment of a Church to its “ lively” oracles. 
The puerility of so much in the Masoretic collection must not 
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blind us to its great value, for the laborious trifling of these 
hoary sages has left among the rubbish some particles of the 
true ore, and the mass has been well sifted and washed by the 
keen and patient labour of Bomberg, Buxtorf, and Jacob Ben 
Chayim. The toil of Kennicott and De Rossi has not been 
without its value in this department of sacred literature, though 
the result has been sadly damaged by their defective theory of cri- 
ticism and their want of a just discrimination. We might shew 
the value of correct criticism by one or two examples did our 
space suffice. ,But we only notice Isaiah ix. 3. Our version 
reads thus, “ Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased 
the joy: they joy before thee,” &c. The sense is contradictory, 
and the fault is that of some old scribe who apparently copied 
from dictation. The Hebrew adverb signifying “ not” has the 
same sound as the pronoun meaning “ to it,” though the words 
are differently spelled. The error is thus very easily accounted 
for, and the correct reading is, “ ‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
and to it increased the joy: they joy before thee.” It is a 
blunder somewhat akin to that which might be committed by an 
English clerk, if, writing off as another read, he confounded, 
from haste and similarity of sound, the verb “ know” with “no,” 
—the monosyllable of negation. 

It has often been alleged that the Jews have, in at least two 
places, and from anti-Messianic prejudice, tampered with their 
Scriptures. But we cannot acquiesce in the charge. The first 
ay alleged is Psalm xvi. 10,—“ Neither wilt thou suffer thine 

oly One to see corruption.” The Hebrew text now reads, 
“thy holy ones,” as if, by a plural form, there had been an 
attempt to destroy a pointed and personal reference to Jesus. 
We apprehend, however, that the plural is in reality the better 
reading, and that it gives an intensity of meaning to the adjective, 
much the same as in the Latin phrase,—filius delicie matris sue. 
The other passage is Psalm xxii. 16, and in the clause rendered 
in our version—“ they pierced my hands and my feet.” The 
Hebrew does not well warrant such a version, and it is argued 
that the Jews have purposely spoiled an allusion to that cross 
which was to them “a stumbling-block.” But again must we 
vindicate the ancient guardians of the Old Testament. The 
word can only be translated “ they have pierced” by either 
changing its termination or adding to its letters. It means lite- 
rally “ like a lion;” and this form of the word having almost 
the whole weight of the MSS. in its favour, appears to be the 
genuine reading. In the first clause of the verse there is an allu- 
sion to one class of animals, and in the last clause there is refer- 
ence to another. The real translation therefore is,— 
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‘“« Dogs have compassed me, 
The assembly of the wicked has clasped me, 
They have clasped LION-LIKE my hands.and my feet.” 


The dog and lion are again introduced as the emblems of pol- 
lution and ferocity in the 20th and 21st verses. 

Little assistance can be got for the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment from the Targums or the Septuagint, because the text of 
these versions is itself in a deplorable state. What is now 
wanted for this sphere of labour is a scholar of sound learning 
and practised Hebrew scholarship, who should undertake a revi- 
sion, upon principles of acknowledged stability and scientific 
application. The former days of critical conjecture are happily 
over. Houbigant even attempted in two large quarto volumes 
to reduce such guess-work to the precision and elevate it to the 
rank of a science. Every one must have remarked in the ele- 
gant pages of Bishop Lowth, how he is ever tampering with the 
text, and ever suggesting emendations without warrant, and 
even without necessity, as the deeper grammatical skill of sub- 
sequent expositors has sufficiently demonstrated. 

Ve now look back with wonder at the former struggles of 
Hebrew critics. The time was when the Hebrew text was held 
to be immaculate in every consonant, vowel, and accent. But 
the Popish divines, in hopes of exalting the Latin Vulgate, 
assailed it with more fierceness than skill, and this effort of Bel- 
larmine, Canus, Huntley, Morinus, and Father Simon, roused 
the polemical prejudices of the Protestant scholars, so that they 
fought for the uniform verbal integrity of the Jewish Scriptures, 
—a chimera which the comparison of a few MSS. might at once 
have exposed. Neither party had the spirit of genuine criticism ; 
the Catholic assailants were prompted by an unworthy motive, 
and their Protestant antagonists fanatically defended an unten- 
able position. When even the Protestant Ludovicus Cap- 
pellus so plainly proved that readings varied in hosts of places, 
and that the apparatus of vowel-points and accents was of com- 
paratively recent origin, the Reformed Churches knew no 
bounds of indignation and alarm. ‘They tried to suppress his 
Critica Sacra, and for ten years succeeded, Neither at Geneva, 
Sedan, or Leyden, was the book suffered to be printed. Both 
the Buxtorfs and Glassius entered hotly into the contro- 
versy ; and the Swiss churches, in their panic and folly, created 
a new test of orthodoxy, and enacted a statute that no one 
should be licensed to preach the gospel who should not solemnly 
and publicly declare that the Hebrew text, as then printed, was 
in every letter and point divine and entire. They denied the 
infallibility of the Pope, but they hugged an opposite delusion 
—the infallibility of the text. The first was a dogma which 
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they denounced from reason, scripture, and early church-history ; 
the last was a romance, which it needed neither faith nor argu- 
ment to dispel—for good sight and a few Hebrew codices were 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The received text of the New Testament originated in the 
self-lauded speculation of a family of tradesmen. The first 
Elzevir edition appeared in 1624, at Leyden, and the second, 
which was published in 1633, has in the preface to the reader 
those words, textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus receptum,— 
“ you have here a text now received by all.” This clause, at 
first only a printer’s puff, has verified its own prophetic truth, 
for the Elzevirian text has become the tewtus receptus of Pro- 
testant Christendom. ‘This text rested on Beza’s edition,* and 
Stephens’ third, which itself was based on the fifth of 
Erasmus, and that scholar followed to a great extent in his 
fourth and fifth editions the text of the Complutensian Poly- 
glott. Such is the accidental lineage of the common text of 
the New Testament. Was it not a kind and wise Providence 
which secured that the few MSS, used by these printers and 
editors should contain a text so good—so fair a copy of the gos- 
pels and epistles of the Apostolic ages? There was no systema- 
tic arrangement or learned consultation. The editors of the 
Complutensian Polyglott, under the patronage of Cardinal 
Ximenes, had but a few MSS. from Rome, and these apparently 
of modern date, for the copy which they printed in 1517. 
Erasmus had but five MSS. for his first edition of 1516, and 
actually himself translated into Greek the last six verses of the 
Apocalypse. Robert Stephens for his first edition had sixteen 
MSS., but he followed their authority only in 37 instances, 
though he differed from the Complutensian in 581 places. Beza 
had some new MSS. and other documentary assistance, though 
he did not use them with critical accuracy or completeness. 
Thus out of these careless and undesigned sources was the re- 
ceived text extracted by the hardihood and trick of the Elzevirs. 
To enumerate the various editions which have been printed 
would be of little interest. Suffice it to remark, that amidst all 
that has been done for the textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment,—amidst this great accumulation of various readings, only 
a few important passages have either a doubt thrown over them 
or are matter of debate, and the faith of the Church is uninjured 
by the result. Though the famous dispute about the passage 
in 1 John v. 7, 8, concerning the three heavenly witnesses, be 
now regarded as settled—the clauses being found in no ancient 


* The Greck text from which our English version is taken is chiefly—almost 
wholly—that of Beza’s third edition of 1589. 
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Greek MS. or version, not even in the Vulgate before the 
eighth century—no Greek or Latin father having quoted them 
even in their formal treatises in defence of the Trinity, and the 
words as they appear being apparently a slovenly translation 
from the Latin version—though such is the case, still the 
existence of the Trinity remains a distinctive and imperishable 
tenet of New Testament revelation.* Though the doxology to 
the Lord’s prayer, as found in Matthew vi. 13, may not have 
originally belonged to it, such sentiments of homage are in 
perfect harmony with Christian supplication. The doctrine of 
the atonement is not impugned, whether we read in Acts xx. 
28, “the Church of God,” or as we ought probably to read, 
“ the Church of the Lord” (Christ) “ which he has purchased 
with his own blood.” The Godhead of the Saviour remains 
paramount in 1 Tim, iii. 16, whether we read, “ Gop was 
manifest in the flesh,” or perhaps according to the weight of 
authority, “ wHo was manifest,’—God being the nearest ante- 
cedent. Though the words in Acts viii. 37, containing the 
reply of Philip to the Eunuch when he asked to be baptized, 
“if thou believest with all thine heart thou mayest,” are now 
allowed on all hands to be an interpolation, we should refuse 
nevertheless to admit an adult to baptism, save on the personal 
profession of his faith, But yet while such are the ultimate 
facts in regard to the criticism of the New Testament, we can- 
not but rejoice in every effort to give us the ipsissima verba of 
evangelists and apostles. The smallest particles are often the 
means of exhibiting peculiar beauties and emphasis in the pro- 
cess of inspired thought or narration, as the smallest lines of the 
face give it a meaning and expression which the larger features 
by themselves cannot impart. 

We have already alluded to the great auxiliaries of criticism— 
manuscripts, versions, and early quotations. The chief difficulty 
lies, however, in the application and practical treatment of these 
elements of judgment. The theory is plain, but the art is 
one of peculiar and intricate delicacy. The illustrations in our 
subsequent remarks are confined principally to the New Testa- 
ment. 

For the correction of the text there exist hundreds of MSS., 
few of them containing the whole of the New Testament, and 
many of them Lectionaries, that is, divided so as to be used in the 
church-service. Some of these codices reach back at least to the 
fifth century. It is a proof of their great age, that some of them 


* Cardinal Wiseman is the last who has said anything in favour of the passage. 
But his vindication is merely a piece of feeble ingenuity,—designed at the same 
time to uphold the authority of the Latin or Romish Church. 
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had been written over with more modern literary works, but 
chemical ingenuity has contrived to remove the last penman- 
ship, and leave the original writing to be deciphered. In esti- 
mating the authority of MSS., it is ever to be borne in mind that 
mere number is of little weight. Twenty MSS. may have no 
more weight than one, as the whole score may have been copied 
from one another, or may have come from a common source. 
Again the age of a MS. is always an element of value, because 
the less seldom a MS. has been transcribed, the less likelihood 
is there that errors have crept into the text: whereas, during 
every process of transcription, defective vision, momentary in- 
attention, or accidental mistake, may introduce variations. At 
the same time mere age is not a sufficient criterion, for a MS. 
of the ninth century may have been copied from one of the 
third, and is therefore really older in its reading than one of the 
sixth century, taken from one of the fourth. There are many 
means of determining the age of a codex from the material 
on which it is written, the form and size of the letters, the 
colour of the ink, the presence or absence of lines called stichoi, 
and the employment or omission of the signs of interpunction, 
and other apparatus of more modern Greek. A MS. on parch- 
ment without separation of words, written in ancient characters, 
and devoid of accents, points, and ecclesiastical notations, 
may be safely assigned to a high antiquity. But it is not 
enough to know the age of a MS.; its country is an additional 
element of authority. The scribes of Alexandria, elated with 
the superiority of their provincial orthography, were in the habit 
of changing the spelling of the works which they copied, and they 
did not limit om pedantic and wicked operations to common 
and classical authors, but they also carried them into the tran- 
scription of the sacred books. So that, while we agree generally 
with Tischendorf and Tregelles in assigning a high value to the 
MSS. A, B, C, D, &c.,—the most ancient uncial MSS., yet 
we have occasional hesitations to go all the length of their 
estimate, because the majority of these old codices are traced to 
Egypt by the forms of spelling employed ; and we sometimes 
think with Dr. Davidson, that what are called junior and cur- 
sive MSS., are often under-estimated. Whatever be the faults 
of Scholz’s edition, and they are many and unpardonable, we 
think that some of his arguments in favour of the high authority 
of several eastern MSS., have never been fully represented or 
met. For, first, those Byzantine codices were the work of a 
people who had no pride in scholarship, and were under no 
temptation to alter the inspired diction. May it not be pre- 
sumed that their copies would be taken in the simple conscienti- 
ousness of a good and honest heart? Again, these oriental 
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codices had their origin in the very countries in which the 
epistles and two of the gospels at least had their earliest circula- 
tion. Their agreement, moreover, with the tectus receptus is 
also remarkable, as shewing their accordance with the codices 
best known, and of readiest access in Europe. The mere age of 
these eastern and junior MSS. should not therefore operate 
conclusively to their entire and uniform disparagement. 

It has sometimes been thought that the peculiarities of MSS. 
might lead to a classification—that the national characteristics of 
the copyists are so decided that MSS. might be arranged ac- 
cording to the regions where they have been produced. A new 
rule of value would in such a case be established, and the au- 
thority of a reading would be determined not by the number or 
age of MSS. in its favour, but by the family to which such codices 
belonged. Bentley and Bengel suggested such an arrangement, 
and the theory has been adopted and elaborated by Hug, Gries- 
bach, and Scholz. Griesbach’s system, which created an immense 
sensation on its first publication, was assaulted with peculiar viru- 
lence and ability by many distinguished scholars at home and 
abroad, and it soon sank into disuse, nay, it was all but abandoned 
by its author himself before his death. He divided MSS. into 
three great recensions—the Alexandrian, the Western, and the 
Byzantine—deriving the classification from alleged peculiarities 
in the MSS. and in the quotations of the church-fathers in the 
respective countries. But considerable pressure was employed 
in adjudging the MSS. to the various localities, the boundaries 
between the ideal kingdoms were elastic and variable; some 
codices defied all ethnographical position, and the system be- 
came so confused, arbitrary, and complicated, as to cease to be of 
any practical and permanent value. Hug’s hypothesis, which 
claimed its parentage in times so far back as the third century, 
in the revision of Lucian in Syria, and of Hesychius in Egypt— 
both of them preceded by Origen—has met a similar fate with 
that of Griesbach. The modified systems of Scholz, Rinck, 
and others, need not be mentioned nor discussed. The sum of 
the matter is, that there appear to be two distinct classes of 
manuscripts—the Eastern and the Western—the former charac- 
terized generally by having such variations as flow from common 
infirmity, and the latter by such as spring from wilful and 
critical emendation. Yet the balance is often upon the whole 
very equal. Dr, Davidson shews from Rinck, that from an ex- 
amination of the text of the first epistle to the Corinthians, in 
cases where the Western differed from the Eastern MSS., only 
thirteen readings not in the Eastern could be safely preferred. 
Let us earnestly hope that proper principles will guide the 
future editors of the New Testament, that the value of a read- 
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ing will be judged by other and safer criteria than those of any 
theory, the ingenuity, intricacy, and modifications of which de- 
prive it of all workable adaptation to enlightened and progressive 
criticism. A new and a true path has at length been opened. 
Tischendorf has made some progress in it; and we fondly trust 
that Tregelles will exhibit a decided advance over all his con- 
temporaries and predecessors. ‘Tischendorf’s publication of 
separate valuable codices cannot be too highly recommended, 
and the amount of minute, wearying, and perplexing Jabour with 
chymical tinctures, magnifying glasses, and reflected lights, 
can scarcely be imagined. Let fac-similes of the most impor- 
tant documents after his example be printed or lithographed, 
and then the editor or commentator will be able to derive his 
conclusions in the quietness and solitude of his own study. 
Why should every investigator be obliged for the sake of colla- 
tion to bury himself for months in the British Museum, or be 
forced to travel to Patmos, Jerusalem, or Mount Athos, or be 
compelled to knock humbly and often at the doors of the Vatican, 
till some suspicious cardinal give him a tardy admission, which 
probably places him under the surveillance of a Jesuit secretary 
or director ? 

The ancient Versions are also a source of authority in the 
correction of the text. By a careful examination of the words 
of a version, we may be able to learn what was found by the 
translator in the original. But such a process is rather intri- 
cate, for the character of the version itself must be determined, 
and the state of its own text ascertained. If it be a literal 
translation, the reasoning as to the words of the original may 
have some degree of certainty ; but if it be a free version like the 
Targums, or a version of a version like so many made from the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, then it is all but impossible to derive 
any assistance from it. If its own text, like that of the Seventy, 
be corrupted and uncertain—if it should stand in need of a heal- 
ing process to be practised towards itself, then it can scarcely be 
used in the emendation of the sacred page. 

The ancient Greek version called the Septuagint was executed 
about 270 years before Christ, in Egypt, and in the reign of 
Ptolemy Lagus. The style of the earlier books has a deep Alex- 
andrian colouring. The version is plainly the work of different 
hands, some of them wretchedly qualified for the important task, 
as may be seen in the lame and miserable version of Samuel and 
Kings, Psalms and Isaiah. Modern criticism has discarded the 
fantastic fables about the origin of this translation, such as the 
cells in the Isle of Pharos, in which the seventy-two translators 
were daily caged up, and their versions separately made, but yet 
agreeing with minute and miraculous identity, as if they had 
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been produced from stereotype plates. We agree with Dr. 
Davidson, that there was a germ round which the myth has wound 
its agglomerations, Hody and Fraenkel exceed the limits of evi- 
dence in rejecting the w hole as a romantic tale. The translation 
originated under the patronage of an Egyptian king, and was made 
by “Alexandrian Jew s, either to satisfy the wants of a religious 
community, among whom the knowledge of Hebrew might be 
falling into desuetude, or to be placed as a literary curiosity in 
the famous royal library. Amidst the strange whims of liter rary 

fondness for an admired production, must be ranked the recent 
attempt of Mr. Grinfield to vindicate the inspiration and can- 
onical authority of the Septuagint—an attempt which is but 
the renewal of an old freak of Isaac Vossius. The text of the 
Septuagint was very corrupt in the days of Origen, when that 
scholar set himself to the task of revision, and published his 
famous Hexapla, many fragments of which have been preserved 
and collected. Even after the labours of Grabe, Holmes, and 
Parsons among ourselves, the text of the Seventy is in a woful, 
it not a hopeless state, and therefore cannot furnish much assist- 
ance either to the criticism or exegesis of the Old Testament. 
The imperfect versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
—three later Greek translators—are of very unequal service in 
the same department. 

The Peshito-Syriac version of the New Testament was exe- 
cuted probably about the end of the second century. Its very 
blunders shew that it was made immediately from the Greek 
original, and its venerable age and general accuracy make it of 
great value to the critic, notwithstanding the Oriental peculi- 
arities of its style. The text of the Philoxenian Syriac version 
cannot however be depended on with all its bald literalities, for 
it has been greatly tampered with. 

The Vulgate contains Jerome’s Latin version of the Old 
Testament, and his revision of an older text of the New Testa- 
ment. And here again the learned world is under great obliga- 
tion to Tischendorf, who has published the best codex of this 
ancient version. We need not allude to other versions, but con 
tent ourselves with saying, that for the restoration of the text, 
the authority of versions must, from the very nature of the case, 
from the difference of language, and the varving qualifications 
of translators, be greatly inferior to that of MSS. It involves 
an uncertain process of inference from the words of the version, 
as to those of the original whence it was taken; a process the 
value of which depends on the fidelity and scholarship of the 
versionist. The critical use of these old translations implies 
accurate and extensive erudition. He who quotes their au 
thority should most certainly be able to read them with pre- 
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cision and facility. It was one defect in Mill’s qualification as 
a critic that he did not understand the Oriental versions, and 
so he fell into many blunders from consulting awkward Latin 
translations. 

The early Christian writers in their epistles, expositions, and 
treatises made a very liberal use of the inspired oracles. It 
might therefore be deduced from their quotations how they read 
in their copies of the New Testament. If they had cited scrip- 
ture with professed accuracy, we should have come to a direct 
knowledge of the state of the text in each century, and in the 
various countries in which those ancient writers flourished. But 
the Fathers often quoted from memory, and they had no con- 
cordances in those days to assist them in turning to the proofs or 
passages which they wanted. In cases of controversy they were 
obliged to be accurate, but there is little doubt that their tran- 
scribers so altered their Scripture quotations as to assimilate 
them to its current text. They also cited Scripture often ac- 
cording to the sense, that is, the sense which they put upon the 
verse or paragraph themselves. It is said, for example, in Matt. 
x. 29, “ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground,” &c. Origen sometimes 
quotes this passage correctly, but no less than five times he thus 
reads it, “shall not” or “ doth not fall into the snare.” But is 
not a similar practice common among ourselves? For example, 
the following clauses are usually misquoted in sermons and 
prayers, and we have marked the supplemental words in italics : 


“Who can stay thy hand” from working ? 

“ The light of thy” reconciled ‘ countenance.” 

“ Look on’ us in * the face of thine anointed.” 

A walk and “ conversation becoming the gospel.” 
* And our bodies washed” as ** with pure water.” 


Were we to think of correcting the English text by means of 
such quotations, into what a sea of uncertainties would we soon 
be plunged ! 

tt is clear from this brief account which we have given, 
that the weight of MSS. is superior to that of versions and 
quotations. We cannot therefore understand on what prin- 
ciple Dr. Davidson has in both his volumes placed versions first 
in his enumeration of authorities. The division does not appear 
to us to be logical. For versions do not deserve the first place 
even on account of age, as all of them are not older than many 
extant codices. If then a reading has MSS. in its favour, but 
all versions and quotations against it, the conclusion will usually 
be dubious, but MSS. and versions will outweigh quotations, 
and MSS. and quotations will preponderate over versions. 
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Now, if any reading has equi-ponderant authorities for and 
against it, is there no collateral method left of arriving at a 
satisfactory judgment? May there not be some few additional 
evidences, which, though apparently insignificant as the small 
dust in the balance, may yet exercise a slight but appreciable 
influence? May there not be something in the style, form of 
thought, or mode of expression, which may afford an instinctive 
discovery of the genuine text? There is no doubt that such a 
species of internal evidence may and ought to have its weight. 
Were we able to identify ourselves with an author, and throw 
ourselves completely into the current of his thought, impulses, 
and diction, then we might be qualified to imagine what is the 
genuine reading, in any controverted clause or vocable. But 
so much of this judgment is subjective—so much of it is depend- 
ent on personal taste, that no great reliance can be placed upon 
it. The recent discovery of an old volume of Shakespeare sup- 
plies a case in point. There are hundreds of passages in the 
bard so corrupt as to be obscure beyond remedy. No possible 
sense can be extracted from them, and the critics have long out- 
done one another in the variety and violence of their proposed 
emendations. But the readings on the margin of the recovered 
tome, solve these difficulties often in the simplest way, and put 
to shame the learned ingenuity of Pope, Malone, Warburton, 
Dyce, and Collyer. How few of their laborious guesses have 
been proved to be lucky anticipations! At the same time, there 
are certain general canons which are of some assistance in the 
delicate attempt to weigh internal evidence. 

And first, it is a law—the authority and safety of which every 
one will recognise—that the more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred to the simpler reading. Critics and copyists were always 
tempted to make plain what they could not comprehend, to 
alter an idiom which they deemed harsh and liable to be mis- 
taken, and to simplify what seemed to them a rare or difficult 
form of syntax or etymology. Therefore, of two readings, the 
shorter, more difficult and idiomatic, is probably the correct one; 
the longer and simpler being probably the product of a copyist, 
who slily insinuated his own opinion into the text, and moulded 
it according to his grammatical skill. Again, that reading is the 
best which can be proved to be the parent of all the variations. 
The genealogy of the conflicting lections can sometimes be 
traced, and that form of the words or clause from which the 
others have sprung, is authenticated to be the original text. 
Mere conjecture is to be sternly discarded. If any one look 
into Bowyer’s “ Conjectures,” he will see what a fool erratic 
erudition can make itself; and how exegetical predilections, theo- 
logical leanings, and superficial philology on the part of Bar- 
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rington, Owen, Markland, and Woide, have produced the wildest 
and most worthless of critical absurdities, 

Thus have we stated the general theory of Biblical Criticism. 
But the great difficulty, as we have already said, lies in the ap- 
plication of such general laws. There are so many elements of 
conflict which must be harmonized, and of intricacy which must 
be unravelled; so many points of evidence to be ascertained, and 
so many estimates to be made of the simple and combined weight 
of the various authorities, that it requires no little patience, 
tact, and experience to arrive at a true judgment. Haste is to 
be deprecated, and rashness is to be deplored. Above all, we 
need an earnest faith in Scripture, as a grand preservative 
against heedlessness and temerity. Wetstein and Griesbach 
have been blamed—we believe unjustly—for theological bias, 
but none of them had a great depth of pious reverence for the 
Word of God, as a volume truly inspired. Matthaei blended a 
low scurrility with all his critical efforts. The industry of 
Scholz was not equalled by his attention; and negligence in 
such a work, disguise it as we may, is a want of conscientious- 
ness. If the critic felt that he has to do not with doctrines, but 
with the very sources of them; that his concern is not with 
evidences but with the prior question, whether an alleged Divine 
document has in it nothing but the unchanged Word of God; 
and that his business lies not in interpretation, but in securing 
for the interpreter that text which the Spirit of God has judged 
the fittest for the impartation of saving truth, surely there is no 
amount of labour which he will spare, no sources of assistance 
which he will indolently neglect, no form of literary training 
from which he will timidly shrink, but he will work, collate, 
judge, and decide in a spirit of manly and prayerful dependence 
on Him who claims the book as his own, and who will not be 
unmindful of any effort to keep it as He gave it, and preserve it 
to the world in its original integrity.* 

There is no one who has attempted to read these aged manu- 
scripts, and struggled among their shapeless characters, retouched 
words, amended spelling, ceaseless contractions, and undivided 
clauses, who will not rejoice in the wonders, elegance, and accu- 
racy of modern printing, These rolls were dear, scarce, and not 
easily replaced, but printed books are jealously guarded in their 
correctness, are uniform in their readings, and may be multi- 
plied by myriads. It was asad mistake to imagine that the 





* It is a remarkable fact, that the only portion of the New Testament which our 
translators have marked as spurious, is now ascertained to be genuine by indis- 
putable authority. The passage is the last half of the 23d verse of the second 
chapter of the First Epistle of John ; and is distinguished in the authorized ver- 
sion by being printed in italies, and the first word placed in brackets. 
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inventor of the art was in league with the devil, for nothing has 
so disturbed the kingdom of darkness as the printing press. 
Everywhere with its hundreds of translations of Scripture, as 
out of an inexhaustible arsenal, it has assailed his empire. With 
our modern paper so fair and firm, made out of that filthy rag 
which was trodden in the wintry mire of our streets; with our 
ink so dark and tenacious, our binding so compact and elegant, 
and our types of every variety of shape and size, we envy not 
the former days of glossy vellum, gilt letters, illuminated mar- 
gins, bulky scrolls and jewelled reeds. We retain, indeed, many 
of the old names with our modern apparatus. Our paper is but 
the old Egyptian papyrus under a slight disguise, and our 
volume has its origin in the sheet which was closed up by being 
rolled or wrapt round a cylinder. Our books are protected 
still by boards, but not of the original wooden and clumsy 
material, and though the venders of literary wares have no 
longer their crazy stands upon the streets, yet they will not part 
with the name of stationers. When we speak of a man’s style, 
we refer to his diction and not to the metallic graver with which 
gentlemen of other days scratched upon their tablets. The 
Bible itself has its name from the inner rind of a tree, of old 
employed by the scribe. Book is but the wood or bark of the 
beech with an altered pronunciation; and leaves are plainly 
taken from the grove and converted into a literary foliage. 
What an honour when they are connected with that tree, the 
“ leaves of which are for the healing of the nations!” Like 
every invention, our present forms of publication once created 
no little dissension and opposition. ‘That same Jack Cade, the 
turbulent representative of the populace, who resolved that 
“ seven halfpenny loaves should be sold for a penny,” and who 
thought it a lamentable thing that “ the skin of an innocent 
lamb should be made into parchment,” thus ‘accused Lord Say, 
—* Thou hast corrupted the youth of our realm, by erecting a 
grammar-school, and whereas before, our forefathers had no 
other book but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing 
to be used, and contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, 
thou hast built a paper-mill.” * 

In conclusion, it is matter of congratulation that here, as 
elsewhere, the Bible has passed triumphantly through the ordeal. 
English infidels of the last century raised a premature pan 
over the discovery and publication of so many various readings. 
They imagined that the popular mind would be rudely and 
thoroughly shaken, that Christianity would be placed in im- 
minent peril of extinction, and that the Church would be dis- 








* Shakespeare’s Henry VI. 
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persed and ashamed at the sight of the tattered shreds of its 
Magna Charta. But the result has blasted all their hopes, and 
the oracles of God are found to have been preserved in imma- 
culate integrity. The storm which shakes the oak only loosens 
the earth around its roots, and its violence enables the tree to 
strike its fibres deeper into the soil. So it is that Scripture has 
gloriously surmounted every trial. There gathers around it 
a dense ‘ cloud of witnesses,” from the ruins of Nineveh and 
the valley of the Nile; from the slab and bas-reliefs of Senna- 
cherib and the tombs and monuments of Pharaoh; from the 
rolls of Chaldee paraphrasts and Syrian versionists ; from the 
cells and libraries of Monastic scribes, and the dry and dusty 
labours of scholars and antiquarians. The scepticism of history 
has been silenced by the vivid re-production of the ancient and 
eastern world. And if the external annals of Israel be confirm- 
ed, attestation is given by this same process to that religious and 
supernatural element, which so prominently characterizes them. 
Our present Bibles are undiluted by the lapse of ages. While 
the world has suffered its boasted classics to be so contaminated 
and blurred, the Church rejoices over the fair page of her pre- 
cious books, and amidst all the variations presented, can put her 
unwavering trust in the records of the evangelists, and glow 
with cordial sympathy at the minstrelsy of Isaiah, believing that 
the far descent of these venerable treasures has neither altered 
their character nor changed their identity. Those oracles 
written amidst such strange diversity of time, place, and condi- 
tion,—among the sands and cliffs of Arabia, the fields and hills 
of Palestine, in the palace of Babylon and in the dungeons of 
Rome, have come down to us in such unimpaired fulness and 
accuracy, that we are placed as advantageously toward them as 
the generation which gazed upon that “ book of the law” to 
which Moses had been adding chronicles and statutes for forty 
years, or those crowds which hung on the lips of Jesus as he 
recited a parable on the shore of the Galilean lake, or those 
churches which received from Paul or Peter one of their epistles 
of warning or exposition. Yes, the river of life which issues out 
from beneath the throne of God and the Lamb, may, as it flows 
through so many countries, sometimes bear with it the earthy 
evidences of its chequered progress, but the great volume of its 
waters has neither been dimmed in its transparency nor bereft 
of its healing virtue. 
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Art, V.—1. The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harrier 
B. Stowe. London, 1853. 

2. The American Slave Code in Theory and Practice; its Dis- 
tinctive Features shewn by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, 
and Illustrative Facts. By Witu1am Goopau. London, 
1853. 


Ir is with sorrow that we feel constrained, in the interest of 
humanity, of religion, of the sacred name of liberty, and of the 
future progress of our American brethren in the career of temporal 
prosperity and moral dignity on which they have entered, to return 
to the painful subject of chattel-slavery, as it exists, and as it is 
sanctioned by law, in America, We avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the publication of the works placed at the head of 
this article, to direct attention —shortly, but if possible, empha- 
tically—to the phases of a social evil, concerning which public 
opinion needs to be enlightened, so long as many millions of our 
race are deprived, by human law, of their position and rights as 
human beings. In so doing, we are well assured that many of 
those who are closely related to this malignant growth in Ameri- 
can national life, would willingly remove it without delay, if 
they saw how this could be done safely, and without injuring 
the interests which seem to be intertwined with its roots. The 
inconvenience which accompanies a great social change blinds 
men’s minds to the facilities for its accomplishment. An insti- 
tution on which the worldly fortune of an influential part of a 
community, and even the permanence of a great nation, is sup- 
posed to depend, is sure to have arguments, real or apparent, 
enlisted in its service. The slave-labour of the world, and espe- 
cially of America, is no exception to this rule. 

The line of defence which has been followed by some recent 
champions of chattel-slavery is formed chiefly by a comparison 
of the happiness—the comfort and contentedness, of the slave 
population, with the supposed miserable state of the free 
labouring classes in Europe, and especially in Great Britain 
and Ireland. As to the happiness of slaves, there is so much 
definite proof to the contrary,* that we can hardly believe the 
advocates of slave-labour themselves are convinced of it. We 
do not mean, however, to discuss that evidence on this occasion. 
As to the free-labour population of Britain and Ireland, we may 
say, we hope without offence, that the comparison is just a speci- 
men of that national vanity on the part of our Transatlantic 








* See especially advertisements of runaways—Key to Uncle Tom, pp. 346-363, 
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neighbours, which, we confess, is to be found, more or less, in 
all countries. It may be worth while to illustrate its fallacy. 

While most persons are ashamed to manifest their self-conceit, 
by proclaiming the superiority which they think they possess as 
individuals, there is no end of their boasting respecting the 
superiority of the nation to which they belong. It seems as if, 
unconsciously, they wish to mingle their own merits with those 
of the society of which they are members,—as men invest their 
money in a joint-stock company, to reap the profit of the invest- 
ment.* Nor is this weakness confined to renowned and highly 
civilized nations: tribes of savages are as much addicted to it as 
the most enlightened communities. Not only did the ancient 
Greeks, to whom all other people were barbarians, act on this 
principle, but the modern Greenlanders, standing four feet high, 
indulge in the same feeling, and regard the rest of the world as 
foreigners, much to be pitied in not having a taste for whale’s 
blubber. It is thus that enlarged vanity is too often substituted 
for patriotism, and the love of party for the love of truth. Mean- 
time, uncandid feelings and great social evils are maintained by 
the exchange. 

The Americans of the United States are apt, on this principle, 
to attribute to their own wisdom and sagacity a great deal of 
what, if they consider the matter calmly, they should ascribe to 
the favourable circumstances in which they are placed. In the 
immense territories over which their banner floats, there is as 
yet little occasion for crowding into a narrow space great masses 
of human beings, so as to produce that excess of labour over the 
demand for it which we witness in old countries. As population 
increases in the east, the west opens its forests and prairies to the 
superfluous hands and mouths, and it is as easy for unoccupied 
men in America to find new lands and habitations as it is for 
swarms of young bees to establish new settlements. This swarm- 
ing of the population is at present the cure for superabundant la- 
bour; it hinders, in a great degree, any serious fall of wages, 
checks poverty in its first stage, and thus tends to prevent the 
degradation and crime to which poverty so often leads. Let their 
country be once densely peopled, and the Americans will find 
underpaid workmen and workwomen in their towns, and labourers 
scantily remunerated in their fields ; nay, wherever slavery shall 
be maintained, it will then be impossible for free labourers and 
artisans to exist at all. 

But, even as it is, some American writers form their analogies 





* Their reasoning is an unconscious application of the logical principle de omni, 
and may be expressed in the syllogism—“ The men of Timbuktoo are wonderful 
men. J ama man of Timbuktoo ; ergo, J am a wonderful man.” 
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in a very peculiar manner, which serves to conceal facts that are 
essential to the argument. They first fix their eyes upon the 
most favourably situated portions of the States, and their most 
creditable aspects; then they overlook the proper points of com- 
parison, and turn to the least favourably situated portions of 
Europe, and their least creditable aspects. By this process, the 
United States may certainly be made to appear superior in every 
respect to every country in Europe; for certainly some men 
there are better and wiser than many here. There is no doubt 
whatever that Boston is wealthier and more learned than St. 
Kilda or Skibbereen. ‘This is just as if one were to propound 
the fact, that the summer in Petersburgh is warmer than the 
winter in Paris, and then to draw the conclusion that Russia is 
a warmer country than France. We repeat, that persons of 
other nations are so much accustomed to argue thus, that it is 
certainly not an exclusively American method ; but then, it has 
been so largely used of late by their newspaper and other writers 
in controversies about slavery, that it seems not improper to 
take this occasion for pointing out a favourite popular fallacy. 
When Americans talk of English needlewomen, Irish la- 
bourers, the vice and misery of our lower classes, the neglected 
state of the many parentless children in our cities, &e., .» they 
seem to forget that at least equal wretchedness and vice is even 
already to be found in some of their own cities, under their far 
more favourable circumstances for the diffusion of worldly suffi- 
ciency. Not to speak of the Southern States, where the curse 
of slavery has especially debased the free poor population,* 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York have lately been visited 
by an enlightened and friendly French savant, Mons. Ampére,ft 
who is evidently quite disposed to do justice to America, and 
his reports concerning those cities contain descriptions of classes 
as neglected and dangerous to society as those of European 
cities. In Boston, he was present at the festivities on the occa- 
sion of opening a railway to Canada. “ Everywhere,” he says, 
“is to be read posted up, Beware of pickpockets.’ ‘t With re- 
spect to the state of religion, he quotes Joseph Tuckerman,§ 
whose researches result in the astounding fact, that in the much 
lauded chief city of New England, out of 12 ,000 families, there 
are 5622, who, in consequence of ‘their poverty, do not belong 
to any church, are not attached to any religious congregation,| 





* See Key to Uncle Tom, Part iii. chap. 10. 
t “ Promenade en Amérique,” in the Rerue des deux mondes, 1853. 
t Vol. i. p. 296. 
§ The Religious Principle and Regulation of the Ministry at large. 
\| See pp. 589, 590, for some startling facts concerning spiritual destitution in 
the Northern States. 
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Of New York, he writes :—“In a city of 500,000 souls, like 
New York, through which thousands of emigrants pass every 
day, the fluctuating, and consequently dangerous population, 
necessarily amounts to a considerable figure. It would require 
a very particular municipal supervision; and this supervision 
is clearly not what it ought to be. In the evening, certain 
quarters are infested by determined banditti called rowdies, who 
seem to have a taste not only for robbery, but for violence and 
murder. The other day, some of those wretches went into the 
house of a Frenchman, and murdered him from a mere caprice 
of ferocity.”* Crimes are increasing rapidly in Connecticut 
and New York.” The following is also worth considering :— 
“ The alms-house which already exists, and the work-house which 
they are building, will not be sufficient. Women cannot go and 
cultivate the lands of the west: they must live in towns. Hence, 
without speaking of the rest, the wretchedness of the needlewomen 
of New York is almost as great as that of the needlewomen in 
London. Here this wretchedness is aggravated still more by 
the horror of servitude,” (one of the effects of negro slavery.) 
“ These poor girls would rather starve than not sit down 
at their masters’ tables. The servants are usually Irishwomen. 
The needlewomen earn only six or eight sous a day, and at 
Baltimoret sometimes only three sous,” § &c. (For Philadelphia, 
see p. 599.) 

This author does not relate these instances of distress and 
crime for the purpose of depreciating the institutions of America, 
or the character of the inhabitants of the Northern States; nor 
do we quote them with any such intention, but simply to shew 
that poverty and its consequences exist in America as well as 
elsewhere, and are the result of circumstances over which the 
external arrangements of society have often little or no control. 
But such is not the case with the evils produced by slavery ; 
they spring directly from, and are fostered by, the institution 
itself. To place American slaves upon the same level as the 
free labouring poor, or even on a higher one, as has been done, 
indicates a strange perversion of judgment in those who do so. 
The American slaves are degraded: by law. No talent, no virtue, 
no exertion of their own, can raise them in the scale of society, 
nor even better their condition more than their masters choose. 
Nay, the more talent, virtue, and power of exertion they possess, 
the more wretched they must be, from the comparison of what 
they are with what they might be under an equitable govern- 
ment, and from a consciousness of the utter hopelessness of their 
efforts to succeed in being treated as rational beings. 


* P. 1047. + P. 1052. 
t Baltimore is a slave town. § Vol. ii. p. 155. 
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But we warn Americans against believing that, as a fact, the 
majority of the labouring people in Great Britain and Ireland 
are in a state of wretchedness and degradation at all approaching 
that of their slaves. As to the domestic slaves, who are most favour- 
ably situated, it would be an insult to compare with them the 
servants, male or female, who form voluntary engagements with 
masters whom they may legally leave whenever they think fit— 
whom they can summon before magistrates if they consider they 
have any complaint—and against whom, in any case of alleged 
injustice, they are as free to raise actions as the first nobleman 
of the land. Can a slave leave his master if he be not properly 
fed? Can he invoke the protection of any law, be he kicked 
and cuffed ever so much? What legal! protection has the slave 
girl? As to our artisans and tradespeople, it is either ignor- 
ance, or something worse, to name that sturdy, independent 
class, advancing daily in intelligence, along with negroes working 
without wages, subject to the cow-hide, and kept in brutish ig- 
norance. Nor will the comparison hold between bondsmen and 
our peasants. We assert that the latter are better fed, better 
clad, and better housed.* This matter of fact may easily be 
tested. We know that slaves run away frequently in search of 
freedom ; but we never heard an instance of a free labourer long- 
ing for slavery. Let some adventurous slave-dealer beat up for 
recruits in this country, and we should like to hear the answer 
of the most wretched Highland or Mayo peasant to a proposal to 
become a slave, even with superior food and lodging. If free 
labour is sometimes underpaid, this is simply, as every one ought 
to know, the necessary result of the superabundance of labour. 
There is no force of law applied to prevent any who cannot earn 
a sufficiency in one occupation, or in one district, from choosing 
a more profitable employment, or from migrating to where 
labour is in greater demand. Good laws can do no more than 
facilitate to each individual—by protecting him in a full liberty of 
action—the use of all the opportunities which Providence may 
place within his reach. None but the wildest socialist can sup- 
pose it the duty of rulers to provide, by direct means, labour and 
remunerative wages for all the citizens. It is, indeed, their duty 
to provide facilities for the education of all; but it would be in- 
sane to expect a government to supply capacity or will for those 
whom it assists in being educated ; and difference in the ability 
and diligence of individuals must always occasion gradations of 
rank and wealth in society. Poverty, ignorance, and crime, in 
free and enlightened countries, depend, partly on outward circum- 





* A peck of corn a-week is the allowance of a slave, which he must grind 
himself. 
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stances which cannot be calculated at all, and partly on the faults 
and deficiencies of the individual sufferers. They can therefore 
in general be no more laid to the charge of governments or of 
the higher classes, than tempests which destroy ships, or the 
failure of crops which occasions famine. 

But it is surely needless to pursue this reasoning. We should 
hardly feel ourselves bound to follow a calm, logical argument 
with a ruffian, who should attempt to justify himself for knocking 
his neighbour down with a bludgeon, by referring to the injuries 
which people receive from slipping on ice, or treading on 
orange-peel,—who should maintain that a broken head is a 
broken head, whether caused by accident or by his cudgel. 

In the case of slave-labour, all the poverty, tyranny, ignorance, 
and other evils which it produces, are directly fostered by the 
will of the Legislature. But when we look to the state of the free 
labourers and poor, we cannot possibly charge the governments 
under which they live with any such sin of commission: their 
poor are not kept down purposely for the supposed benefit of a 
favoured class. Free states have, indeed, sometimes ignorant 
thrown impediments in the way of the progress of the humbler 
classes, as well as of all others, by sins of omission—by narrow- 
minded and ill-judged legislation. In this country, however, 
the tendency of legislation has long been to remove all impedi- 
ments to the social elevation of any class, as much as this can be 
done by laws. And we say frankly to American advocates of 
slavery,—point us out weak places in our social institutions, and 
we will thank you; we hope to consider your criticisms with 
calmness and candour, be they ever so harsh and bitter, and to 
examine and re-examine our social condition, so as to endeavour 
to regulate it more nearly by the principles of reason and justice. 
We have given proofs that we are in earnest ; they are contained 
in the acts of individuals, of societies, and in our Statute-books. 
Raikes, Wilberforce, Brougham, Peel, Chalmers, Shaftesbury, 
even O’Connell, Father Matthew, and Cobden, in their various 
designs for improving the condition of the people, have met with 
abundant sympathy and sufficient co-operation to carry them 
out, in spite of the lamentations of interested classes, and the 
partial disagreements of friends. In fact, we have been quietly 
removing one after another the mouldering stones of the ancient 
social edifice, gradually erected by our forefathers, and replac- 
ing them with solid new ones—whether native or imported, 
as we have found them suitable to strengthen the fabric and 
to make it conducive to the welfare of al/ who are within the 
precincts of the British constitution. Even on this ground, then, 
we feel that we have some right to look beyond our own political 
boundaries, and to speak our minds honestly and unreservedly 
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avout the questions which affect any portion of our brethren in 
other communities of the race. 

But, after all, it is not necessary that before we do so every- 
thing should be absolutely perfect with ourselves; though it 
seems to be the opinion of a portion of the American press, that 
as long as there is ignorance, vice, and poverty in any European 
country, no European ought to find fault with what the American 
President terms “ involuntary servitude.” They call it, “ ex- 
tracting motes from our brothers’ eyes, with huge beams in our 
own.”* Now, whether chattel- slavery be a mere mote we will 
again consider ; but, mote as it is, it appears certainly to fill the 
orbit of their eyes so completely as to prevent their seeing the 
plainest precepts of human justice. It even makes them pervert 
the Bible itself, to justify their national sin, and stifle the expres- 
sions of horror for the oppression and pity for the oppressed, 
which are forced from millions of Europeans by the faithful 
voice, recently heard from America itself, concerning the “ pe- 
culiar institution” of the Southern States. Does our Lord, 
when He condemns rash judgment, also mean that until we are 
absolutely perfect we must not express an opinion upon sin in 
others? If this were true, where is there a man, whose con- 
science is in a healthy state, who would undertake to become a 
minister of His Gospel? Could any man stand up to declare 
the will of God to his fellow-men, if the condition for doing so 
were that he should be following that will himself in an absolutely 
perfect manner? Could any Christian perform his plain duty 
to his erring brother, in reproving him for his sin, if he were 
bound to wait until he himself should have “no sin?” Nay, 
could any man profess to instruct others, on the condition that 
he should have exhausted all that can possibly be known of the 
subject which he intends to teach? It is, therefore, not because 
we consider ourselves or our British institutions perfect that we 
proclaim aloud that chattel-slavery, in its own nature, ranks with 
the most dreadful evils under the sun. 

We call it a national sin of the United States, and we will do 
so as long as the majority of their people do not prove to the 
world, by their acts, that they regard it as injustice, and as an 
evil so enormous that no sacrifice can be too great to secure its 
entire abolition. But most of the anti-slavery majority in the 
Free States are persons who, perfectly conscious of the moral 
wrong inflicted upon many of their fellow-citizens, are contented 
to wink at the injustice from motives of a supposed expediency. 
It is with sorrow that we refer to the fact that those religious 
bodies who formerly inscribed the most manly denunciationsf 
against slavery in their authorized formularies, have, generally 





* “© New Orleans Picayune,” January 1, 1853. 
+ Key to Uncle Tom, pp. 497, 408. 
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speaking, receded more and more from their original principles, 
with the fallacious hope of conciliating slave-holders and slave- 
dealers, until they now find themselves, even in the Free States, 
in a measure their accomplices, through the atrocious fugitive 
slave-law. And the chief benefit to be expected from the recent 
very numerous and influential expressions of public opinion in 
Europe is, that they may quicken the consciences of this large 
class in the Free States, regarding the incurable evil of slavery. 
They may thus be encouraged to renewed exertions, for the pur- 
pose of removing the scandal, not only by employing direct influ- 
ence which the constitution affords them over their legislature, but 
also concentrating an enlightened and disinterested public opinion 
against slave-holders and others in the Southern States. Many 
of these persons, no doubt, like St. Clare, see the immorality of 
the institution, but bewildered by the voice of the majority, they 
are wanting in energy to act upon their convictions, until they 
are supported by the general sentiment of the Free States and 
of Europe. 

Since the act of justice by which Great Britain liberated her 
coloured people in the West Indies, the national evil of slave 
labour has become more and more intense in America. It has 
spread with the acquisition of new territories by the Union: and 
the states of Kentucky and Virginia—where men were begin- 
ning to see its immorality and unprofitableness, when compared 
with free labour, and where, consequently, everything seemed to 
promise freedom to the oppressed—have been turned into great 
breeding-tracts for the Southern States, whence human animals 
are yearly exported in thousands to be worked and flogged to 
death, in the swamps and under the heat of Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana; thus adding the horrors of an internal slave 
trade to the wretchedness of the existing bondage. Instead of 
any mitigation of the evils of slavery, and any diminution in the 
number of slaves, those evils are aggravated, and those numbers 
are increasing. ‘They are growing with the growth of the Re- 
public. The longer the poison is retained, the more difficult it 
is to eradicate it from the body politic. 

We had long lamented the existence of slavery in the United 
States; we had considered it a marvellous inconsistency on the 
part of a nation possessing a true love of liberty—a foul stain 
upon a community laying claim to be members of the Christian 
Church. We could not help perceiving what a triumph the 
advocates of political despotism obtain when they can point to a 
country where free institutions do not prevent a tyranny, more 
oppressive, on a portion of the people, than exists under any 
European government, and the more galling to the sufferers, as 
it stands out a glaring contrast with the unbounded liberty of 
another portion. Nor could we close our eyes to the effect, on 
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the minds of those opposed to Christianity, of this widely-spread 
immorality, in a professedly Christian community, in which 
persons even attempt to justify the system from that book which 
is the charter of the Christian faith, when we reflected that, 
through a weakness of the human mind, men are disposed to 
attribute to the religion itself the evil deeds of its professors, 
although the same men would be slow to attribute the ¢ares in 
field to the good grain sown in it.* 

All this had long been a matter of conviction with us. We 
knew, too, that wherever chattel-slavery prevailed, grievous 
suffering must inevitably follow; and hence, when we read 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom, whatever we felt, in common with all 
other readers in this country, it never occurred to us that there 
might be exaggeration in it. We were sensible that there could 
be no exaggeration in the matter, and that all she describes may, 
and a great deal must follow from the very nature of the system 
itself. We are told, indeed, not to judge of a system by its 
abuses. As well might a man talk of the abuse of smuggling, 
of debauchery, of highway robbery; the thing itself is an abuse, 
and no wisdom of man can make it useful. So far, therefore, we 
did not require the complete justification of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
which Mrs. Stowe has now published in her Key; although for 
several reasous we think the book is a seasonable one. It admir- 
ably refutes the charge of exaggeration—of delineating merely 
the abuses of slavery—it refutes the arguments of the advocates 
of slavery drawn from its existence among the Jews, and from 
the silence of the Apostles; and shews not only the tendency of 
Christianity to extinguish slavery, but the fact that it has done 
so in the European Churches.{ It is well calculated to open 
the eyes of the favourers of this American institution, to confirm 
the wavering, and to furnish an armory of facts to the friends 
of freedom. The style of the book, also, is not less captivating 
than that of her former work; if there be any tediousness, it is 
in the unavoidable accumulation of instances, in order to justify 
her original propositions. We do not deem it necessary to pre- 
sent specimens to our readers, for all now know what Mrs. Stowe 
cando. We refer to it for proofs of our arguments; and all 





* See Archbishop Whately’s Evidences of Christian Religion. 

+ We would not vouch that there are not smugglers and highwaymen who con- 
sider that their profession, when properly carried on, is necessary and justifiable ; 
as to debauchery, Master Slender seems to have been inclined to make nice dis- 
tinctions when he promises: “ I’ll never be drunk whilst I live again, but in 
honest, civil, godly company, for this trick : if I be drunk, I’ll be drunk with those 
that have the fear of God, and not with drunken knaves,”—Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Act I. Sc. 1. 

t We would further add, that this extinction is exactly analogous to the aboli- 
tion of polygamy (which is nowhere expressly prohibited in the New Testament) 
in the Christian Church. 
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who feel an interest in this subject, will no doubt be anxious to 
read it for themselves. 

The second work at the head of this article—to which we also 
refer our readers for facts—contains a concise view of the Laws 
of the Slave States, together with expositions of them by judges, 
and the opinions of American legislators. The book is, as might 
be expected from its nature, less attractive to the general reader 
than the Key. Its great praise is that it is rigorously demon- 
strative. In a letter prefixed from Judge Jay, he says of it— 
“It is more easy to make than to refute a charge of exaggera- 
tion against a work of fiction like Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom; but 
your book is as impregnable against such a charge as is Euclid’s 
Geometry, since, like that, it consists of propositions and demon- 
strations. The book is not only true, but it is unquestionably 
true.” The work is divided into three parts: The relation of 
Master and Slave; Relation of the Slave to Society and to 
Civil Government ; and Relation of the Slave Code to the 
Liberties of the Free. And in these the author exhausts the 
whole subject of slavery, not in its abuses, but as sanctioned by 
the laws. As such it must be the Vade Mecum of the friends of 
the slave. It affords ample proof of the legal difference between 
the slaves of America, and the free labouring poor of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

If the laws of man permit not only chattel-slavery, but sanc- 
tion the buying and selling of human beings like cattle, it follows 
that the holders of slaves must have absolute power over them. 
Since they do not offer their work-people the inducement of 
wages to labour for them, they must be allowed to compel them 
to do so, by punishments as severe as they may please to in- 
flict; and as slaves are regarded by law as property, the sup- 
posed owner must be legally protected against the risk of losing 
them, by the right of pursuing deserters from the yoke of servi- 
tude, of claiming them, and of shooting them down if they 
resist. Men find the strength of the horse, the ox, or the 
elephant serviceable to them, because they use these animals as 
unreasoning instruments of their will and pleasure; therefore 
the more nearly the human animal can be kept in the ignorance 
and mindlessness of the beast, the less likely he will be to feel 
his wretched condition, and to endeavour to free himself from 
it. Hence it is prudent, and in a certain sense merciful, to 
make laws against the education of the oppressed class, Again, 
as the master is absolute, there can be no appeal from his will, 
and so there is no protection for the slaves from any amount of 
ill-treatment, nor can they ever be permitted to give evidence 
against their masters. 

Thus, the whole relation between the slave-holder and his 
bondsmen and bondswomen, is left to be regulated by his own 
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notions of what is right and proper towards them; the law 
makes no distinction between a virtuous and a vicious master, 
a religious and an impious one, a discreet man and a ruffian. 
As slaves are chattels—property ; like every other kind, they 
may be bought and sold; and this barter must take place as 
often as one man has more slaves than he requires and another 
is in want of hands: the buyer requires a specific article, he 
cannot be encumbered with the wife and infants of the article 
to be bought, hence the separation of families may take place to 
any extent, and the marriage-tie must be disregarded. More- 
over, the slaves of a bankrupt are sold as well as the rest of his 
property ; they are therefore liable to be scattered—for the benefit 
of his creditors; and so are the slaves of a proprietor who dies 
leaving several heirs—for the benefit of those heirs. All these 
points are clearly proved in Mr. Goodall’s book. 

And this is a plain outline of the system upheld by the law in 
the slave states. If we add to this what we know, from our 
general study of human nature,—of the characters and disposi- 
tions of men, it is clear that unless slave-holders form a class of 
angelic beings, sublimated from those gross earthly passions 
and motives which actuate men in Europe, this system must 
involve an amount of individual suffering, mental and physical, 
which no imagination can exaggerate. 

It is not, as we have said, our present object to accumulate 
actual instances of ill-treatment. The British public have from 
time to time received sufficient trustworthy illustrations of the 
working of the system from individual cases—several of these 
were given in a former article of this Journal. And any who are 
still sceptical, have the opportunity of investigating others in the 
two books to which we have referred.* We confine ourselves to 
the effects of the system as they must proceed from it wherever it 
should be allowed to exist, and we have contrasted these with the 
nature and consequences of free labour. Human nature is the 
same everywhere, and therefore everywhere man entrusted with 
absolute power is prone to use it to the utmost extent, and apt 
to abuse it. No people seem to be more aware of this than the 
Americans themselves, in the safeguards with which they have 
surrounded their political liberty ; yet they commit to the hands 
of a class powers which are not possessed by the most despotic 
sovereign in Europe. And these powers are delegated to over- 
seers and others, who by habit must become hardened to the 
sufferings of their fellow-men. We have in our possession a 
letter, for the authenticity of which we can vouch, and which 
we give here as a specimen of the effect produced by slavery 
on the moral condition of those engaged in it. 





* See also the Anti-Slavery Advocate, a London monthly periodical. 
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“ Smithfield,* Convict Depét, December 1844. 

‘“‘ Srr,—I hope you will excuse the liberty I have taken in writing 
to you; but as I have been informed that there is a person wanting 
to fill the situation of executioner in Newgate, and believing that 
through you or to you the application must be made for such situa- 
tion, I therefore beg to state that I am at present a convict under 
sentence of seven years’ transportation, and now in Smithfield prison ; 
and in order to give you to understand that I am competent to fulfil 
the above situation, I have for the last eight years served on board 
the ‘ Will-of-the-Wisp,’ a slaver on the coast of Africa, and have 
distinguished myself as an able seaman; and to shew that I have 
nerve to perform the duties of hangman, I have known myself, when 
we have been closely chased by Her Majesty’s Cruisers, to despatch 
and throw overboard 150 negroes in half-an-hour; and if I am fortunate 
enough to obtain said situation, I hope by my future good conduct 
and strict attention to the duties which I will be called on to perform, 
to give general satisfaction. I will patiently await your answer. If 
you think proper you can call on Mr. Lamb, the governor of this 
prison, who has known me for some years past, who, I am convinced, 
will give a satisfactory carracter of me. What induces me to apply 
for this situation is, 1am a married man, and the thought of being 
banished from my native country and from my beloved wife, is more 
than I can bear; and the hopes of obtaining the said situation and 
my liberty, fills me with feelings of emotion which I am unable to 
express.—I have the honour to be, your obedient servant. 


“ To the Governor of Kilmainham Jail.” 


The writer of this letter is a European; he is tenderly 
attached to his ‘‘ beloved wife,” and yet he shewed his nerve 
by despatching 150 negroes in halftan-hour. Such are the 
hardening effects of irresponsible power on men, who, in other 
situations, might not have been worse than their neighbours. 
We consider slave-holders, overseers, and dealers no worse 
by nature than other men; but neither do we consider them 
any better, and therefore we say again, that taking together 
the slave-laws and the natural tendency of men to be corrupted 
by such a system, every kind of suffering may reasonably be 
imagined as inflicted on their slaves. 

Any one may come to this conclusion from the premises we 
have supplied. But it is a matter of daily observation that 
general statements bear with only a slight effect upon the majority 
of mankind. The description of a battle produces but a transient 
sympathy for thousands of unknown sufferers ; whereas our feel- 
ings are highly excited by the unfortunate glazier who is killed 
under our eyes by a fall. The recognised and most effective 
method of rousing the sympathy cf mankind in general, is to 





* A prison in Dublin. 
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individualize the sufferings of a class, so as to concentrate it upon 
examples, to bring vividly before the imagination truthful re- 
presentations of the working of a system, so as to shew its effects 
in action. And this is what has been done so admirably in the 
writings of Mrs. Stowe. 

That there should be counter efforts of all kinds in America 
is not wonderful. There is the opposition of the interested who 
dread the loss of wealth; there is the opposition of the timid, 
who fear all sorts of harm from an agitation which may issue in 
vast changes. It is alleged especially that the agitation of this 
question must dissolve the central government of the Union, 
and issue in a disruption of the connexion between the Free and 
the Slave States——Now, in the first place, the union is already 
little more than nominal ; each individual state rules itself almost 
as independently as if there were no combined organization. 
The occupation of Texas was carried out by adventurers; the 
same process is now going on with respect to Mexico; and the 
conduct of the central Government with respect to the piratical 
expedition to Cuba clearly illustrates the weakness of the central 
ties. These ties are relaxing daily through the system of electoral 
autonomy fostered by the democratic spirit; they must be still 
more relaxed by the formation of new States, and the love of 
conquest with which so many seem now to be infatuated. 

In the second place, for various reasons, a separation between 
the Free and the Slave States might prove anything but a mis- 
fortune to the former. In a moral point of view they would 
be great gainers. At present they are in reality, and in the 
eyes of the world, responsible for the existence of slavery in any 
part of the Union, especially since the passing of the fugitive 
slave-law; for they help to carry out its consequences, not 
only by being under a legal obligation to become hunters of men, 
but also through the degradation attaching to slavery, which 
taints and corrupts their social institutions, and which extends 
even to free negroes (among whom are included many as white as 
those of European blood) the stigma which is inflicted on their 
still enslaved brethren. So long as slavery exists in a country 
the free negroes are considered an inferior race. Where slavery 
has been abolished, the negro gradually takes his place beside 
his white brother; as has happened already, in spite of various 
difficulties, in the British colonies ; and in Europe colour offers 
no bar either to political or social advancement. 

It is this unmanly prejudice against free negroes which 
originated the well-known projects of colonization to Liberia 
and Cape Palmas. We confess that at one time, when we had 
not studied the subject so deeply, the institution of colonies in 
which free negroes might become familiar with the working 
VOL. XIX. NO, XXXVI. 2G 
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of liberal institutions, imbued with civilisation, and made ac- 
quainted with Christianity, seemed to be highly desirable ; and 
we still think that, with a view to the important object of the 
civilisation and conversion of Africa, the plan has its favourable 
side. But when, by more full information, we learned that this 
colonization scheme was merely intended as a kind of transpor- 
tation for a portion of the inhabitants of the States, and that all 
sorts of persecution were used to induce the negroes to leave their 
native land, we were compelled to modify our opinion, and to 
regard the colonization scheme as another instance of the fla- 
grant inconsistency of a people calling themselves free. In fact, 
as far as modern customs permit, it is much the same as the 
krypteia of the ancient Spartans, who occasionally thinned the 
superabundant population of their helots, by making their young 
men lie in wait for and slaughter them. ‘This prejudice against 
free negroes is one of the direct results of slave labour. 

It cannot be an antipathy to African blood as such; else we 
should not find whites cohabiting with blacks, mulattoes, and 
quadroons, and raising up families by them. When a man eats 
a hearty dinner without saying grace, we may suspect him of 
want of religion, but not want of appetite, or disgust for the 
food. Nor again, would the gentry of the Southern States be 
surrounded by negro servants, who sometimes become pets with 
them, as dogs and birds do among us. We can understand the 
higher and more enlightened classes, everywhere, not associating 
with their inferiors, because neither their manners nor their edu- 
cation make them suitable companions ; but in the Free States, the 
lowest and most ignorant white considers himself superior to the 
most cultivated negro, and American society approves of his senti- 
ment. Thus serfdom, while it is abolished in most despotic coun- 
tries in a flourishes in its worst form in a country boasting 
of its political and personal freedom, looking with contempt on 
monarchical governments, and receiving with open arms every 
charlatan who has the glory of having plotted against them ! 

But the substitution of free instead of slave-labour would 
imply, it is said, incalculable loss to individuals, and consequent 
injury to social prosperity in all the States. Now it is indeed cer- 
tain, that some ncaa in the Free States do find their interests 
promoted by their connexion with slave-holders, and their traffic 
in slaye-produce; and it is therefore natural—considering how 
prone men are to look to the present rather than to the future, 
and to delude themselves concerning the morality of their 
actions,—that they Should be advocates or palliators of slavery. 
But we do not dew that connexion with the Slave States is 


of any real advantage, immediate or prospective, to the inhabi- 
tants of the Free States generally. The remarkable increase of 
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population, which under present circumstances is an element of 
strength to the Union, is taking place almost exclusively in the 
Free States: far from increasing in the Slave States, many of the 
white population there are actually emigrating from them to the 
far west. Our space forbids us to enter into details concerning 
agriculture, commerce, education, literature, and the other 
elements of civilisation ; but let any Briton or American consult 
the published statistics of the Union, the decennial increase of 
the free and of the slave population, and compare the areas of 
the two divisions, and he will see where the advantage lies—in 
freedom or in slavery. The benefits of the connexion are 
entirely on the side of the south; and as the north will have 
nothing to lose by severing that connexion, the citizens of its 
States, having right and justice on their side, should fearlessly 
proceed on the clear path of duty marked out for them by the 
spirit of the Gospel and the natural love of liberty. Let them 
not be scared by the ill sound of sectarian abolitionism. They 
should remember that in every cause, good as well as bad, there 
are always some who, under the impulse of feeling, are apt to 
become enthusiasts and even fanatics. Let not the enlightened 
and the thoughtful public of Britain or America be turned from 
a philanthropic enterprise by the alleged fanaticism of “ aboli- 
tionists-;” let them view the professed object of these parties with 
a comprehensive eye, and elevated above the real or imagined 
follies with which they have surrounded it. In Great Britain 
also, before the abolition of colonial slavery, we had much irre- 
gular enthusiasm, which in fact has accompanied every great 
reformation in the world. With human nature as it is, no im- 
ea political or social change can be accomplished if its 
eading advocates are destitute of enthusiasm. 

And there is no time to be lost. We rejoice in any mitigation 
of the horrible system; but we believe that no cure, short of 
total abolition, will suffice to remove the degradation and suffer- 
ing which inhere in an essentially vicious social institution. 
Let the slayeholder and the general Christian community once 
behold in the slave a brother, and he must be set free. Con- 
science will not permit an enlightened Christian people to sanc- 
tion permanently the laws of slave labour. There cannot indeed 
be a more painful feeling for a man of humanity and religion 
than to be depending upon such labour. Slaves will not (as a 
general rule) work unless they are forced to do so; and thus he is 
placed in the alternative either of having his work done imper- 
fectly, or of using means which are fit only for brutes. Nay, by 
the usages around him and by the laws, he is in one sense as 
little free as his slaves. He is coerced by the latter in a hundred 
ways which give him no choice but that of exercising somewhat 
less cruelty than his more corrupt neighbours. 
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The great practical point, in the meantime, is that all, or 
at least a large majority, in the United States, should be per- 
suaded that slavery is essentially unjust and sinful. When once 
this point is gained, no sacrifice will be considered too great to 
secure the emancipation of the slaves. That sacrifice, we be- 
lieve, will not after all be so considerable as many think. It is 
said indeed that none but negro slaves are fit to produce cotton 
and sugar; but even supposing this were true, surely slavery 
embraces many who are not engaged in these pursuits. Domes- 
tic servants and artisans, need not be slaves in the Southern 
States any more than elsewhere. The fact that they are so, 
degrades labour in the eyes of the free, and besides makes it 
difficult for them to find work. As to the economy of buying 
slaves, instead of hiring servants and tradesmen, experience 
shews this to be a mistake. The allurement of good wages is 
everywhere found to be a far greater inducement to work, than 
the fear of chastisement, especially to those who have become 
hardened to the latter. Chastisement may force men to work, but 
it cannot force them to work well, Good work can only be ex- 
~ from those whose hearty good-will accompanies their 
abour; and this state of mind is best secured by making it 
men’s interest to exert themselves, through the fear of losing 
their employment, and by giving them the hope of bettering 
their condition,—not to speak of the general beneficent effects 
of independence of character. 

All this applies, of course, to every kind of work; but that of 
the plantations is sometimes represented as peculiarly requiring 
coerced labour. Yet, in fact, free labour has already been tried, 
and found to succeed in plantations of cotton and also of sugar. 
In the States themselves small proprietors have been hiring 
labourers for the former, and have found it profitable. Free 
labour cotton is at present exported in considerable quantities to 
England. The Colonies in Africa, Liberia, and Natal, are raising 
it, and so is Abbeokuta, on the south-west coast. India is making 
rapid progress in cotton produce; and when our hardy emi- 

rants in Australia apply their hands to this department the slave- 
holders had better look about their English market. 

With respect to sugar, the case is still stronger. Everywhere 
(with one exception) the production of sugar by free-hands is 
increasing. That one exception is Jamaica, where the local 
legislature seems to have done its best to ruin the planters. At 
the time of the emancipation, indeed, none of the West India 
islands appear to have taken wise measures corresponding to that 
important event. Gradually they have suited their institutions to 
the changed circumstances, and they are now, accordingly, rapidly 
improving, especially in Barbadoes. But in Jamaica, among 
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other short-sighted measures, they established and still maintain 
a system of protective duties on provisions, which raises the neces- 
saries of life to such prices, that the coloured population prefer 
tilling the ground instead of working for wages which would not 
enable them to live.* 

We therefore assert, in opposition to slavery advocates, that 
emancipation has not failed in the British West Indies nor in the 
French ones, although there that measure was complicated with 
great political excitement coming from the mother country.t 
Prudence, coupled with justice, would render the righteous act, 
we are certain, perfectly safe, even at present, in America. And 
as to its vast beneficial consequences in future years, none can 
sufficiently appreciate them. They are in a degree obvious in 
what has been achieved in all free countries. As yet, but little 
has been done in the application of the immense resources of 
machinery in the Slave States, and this must be attributed in a 
great measure to the numbing effect of the “institution.” While 
new instruments of scientific agriculture, which astonish us here, 
are invented in the Free States, every process is still carried on 
in the south in the rudest manner. Machinery would lessen the 
mere animal labour of men, and would enhance the productive- 
ness of the soil and of what it bears. Thus the planter, with his 
slave labour and defective implements, is able to extract only 
one-third of the saccharine which is contained in the sugar-cane. 
In France, for instance, when they first made beet-sugar, they 
obtained only one-tenth of the saccharine contained in the root ; 
but by successive social and mechanical improvements they now 
succeed in extracting eight-tenths. 

There are many other considerations which shew the ad- 
vantages of Free over Slave labour ; and even what we have said, 
has been more in hints than fully developed. Our principal 
object has been to combat the assertion, that American slaves are 
happier than many British free people; to refute the calumny, 
that our Government and our wealthy classes do not as much for 
their labourers of this country, as the slave-legislatures do for 
theirs; and to remind those in Europe and the States, who 
desire to see free labour substituted for American slavery, of the 
triumphs which, through God’s blessing, were gained by popular 
opinion, when slave-labour was abolished by European govern- 
ments in obedience to its voice. 








* See a Pamphlet by Professor Handcock: The Abolition of Slavery with re- 
ference to the State of the West Indies since Emancipation. 

+ See a Pamphlet by James Haughton, Esq.: Should the Holders of Slave 
Property receive Compensation on the Abolition of Slavery ? 
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Art. VIL.—1. Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem 
Syrus. Translated from the Original Syriac, with an Intro- 
duction and Historical and Philological Notes. By the Rev. 
Henry Burcess, Ph. D. of Gottingen, a Presbyter of the 
Church of England, Translator of the Festal Letters of Athan- 
asius from an Ancient Syriac Version. London, 1853. 

2. Bardesanes Gnosticus, Syrorum primus Hymnologus. Com- 
mentatio Historico-Theologica quam scripsit AuGusTUS HAuN. 
Lipsiae, 1819. 

3. Visit to the Monasteries of the Levant. By the Hon. Ropert 
Curzon, Jun. Fourth Edition. London, 1853. 

4. The Nestorians and their Rituals. By the Rev. G. P. 
Bapveer, M.A., East India Company’s Chaplain. 2 vols. 
London, 1852. 


Dr. ARNOLD has somewhere remarked that histories, instead 
of being too much prolonged, are too brief and superficial. The 
remark expresses, we are sure, the intense feeling of many in 
these times to whom the study of the past is a deep moral ne- 
cessity, and who long for a history which shall be more than a 
mere syllabus of names, and dates, and external events,—which 
shall connect these with the human hearts and intellects whence 
they have received life. As regards a history of the Church the 
matter seems to stand thus. We have something more than its 
grand outlines in the well-known works of Mosheim, Gieseler, 
and Neander: yet even the amplest and richest of these books 
leaves behind it a feeling of dissatisfaction, if it be intelligently 
and earnestly read. Our conceptions are painfully dim, when 
we are eager to obtain a close and familiar knowledge of the 
every-day movements of the Christian community. Our read- 
ing has only awakened a keen craving for information more 
minute and life-like. We thus are grateful for supplemental 
books,—like Neander’s Tertullian and Julian and Chrysostom, 
or, indeed, for any contributions which may in some measure 
help us to imagine the actual Christianity of the past and the 
distant—fitted as the picture often is to expand the sympathies 
and abate prejudices. 

One marked characteristic of recent research into other forms 
of Christian life is the special attention now given to the vene- 
rable but sadly decrepit Christian communities of the East, 
whose formularies exist in languages cognate with the ancient 
Hebrew. For ages these have been considered, it may be, as 
objects of curiosity and mournful retrospect, but also as remote 
from the hopes and living interests of modern Christian civili- 
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sation. Happily this indifference is beginning to disappear. 
The works of Curzon, Layard, Badger, Fletcher, and many 
others, have made Englishmen in some measure familiar with 
the interesting communities on the mountains and in the valleys 
of Syria and Egypt. The generation which has disclosed the 
long-buried monuments of Nineveh, and in which the eyes of 
the politicians of the world are keenly directed to the East, has 
brought into high relief the present forms and feeble vitality of 
the Christian institutions of Ethiopia and Syria. 

Among the Oriental Churches those of Syria should always 
hold a first place in the affections of Christendom. The New 
Testament, it is true, in wise adaptation to the wants of coming 
ages, was given to the world in Greek. But we remember that 
our Lord and his disciples spoke in the dialect of Syria;* that 
although the Sacred penmen wrote in Greek, it was in Syriac 
that they heard their Master’s utterances, and first preached the 
coming of the “ Kingdom of Heaven.” In Syria, too, Chris- 
tianity obtained its earliest triumphs, and the disciples were 
called Christians first at Antioch. 

The works placed at the head of this article offer an occasion for 
presenting some information—new and curious even to the student 
—concerning the life and literature of this section of ancient Chris- 
tendom. Syriac Literature, in its existing monuments, embraces 
the whole period from the date of the invaluable Syriac version 
of the Scriptures, known as the Peschito, until the present age. 
It bursts upon us at the earlier epoch in all the effulgence of a 
sanctified intellect, and then gradually declines to the misty and 
scarcely animated productions of modern ecclesiastics.f Then 
the language was spoken by nations of great political influence 
and refinement, and was made to express every shade of thought 
and passion; but now it has ceased to be an organ of a people, 
and only lives in Church formularies, and occasional contro- 
versial or diplomatic productions. A patois, in which fragments 
of Syriac are discoverable among the overlaying Arabic, may 
still be found in retired religious communities ; but with these 
rare exceptions, the language has long been a dead one.t} The 





* From various causes, especially their captivity in Babylon, the Hebrews lost 
their dialect, and adopted the Aramzap or Syriac, thus becoming, in the decline 
of national greatness, more assimilated with the surrounding peoples. It was the 
language of Syria therefore, and not a corruption of Hebrew, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, that was vernacular to our Lord and his apostles. The Hebrew was still 
the sacred tongue ; but the language of ordinary life was, provincialisms excepted, 
that used at Damascus, Antioch, and Edessa. 

+ Joseph, a Syrian patriarch, who died in 1714, wrote a treatise on the Nestorian 
Controversy respecting the person of Christ. 

+ Since writing the previous sentences, we have received from a gentleman, 
lately returned from Persia, a Number of a Magazine, printed and published by 
the American missionaries in Oroomiah, in that country. We have been agree- 
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era of its triumph and glory may be said to have declined soon 
after the death of EPpHRAEM, in the year 372; but it continued 
to exert an important influence, especially in translations, down 
to the time of Bar Hebraeus, or Abulpharag, in the thirteenth 
century. 

We might devote an article to the Syriac version of the Old 
and New Testaments alone, of which the excellences, though 
generally acknowledged, are far too little understood. The 
fact that Syriac is so closely allied to Hebrew, would, prima 
facie, confer importance on a version of the Old Testament into 
the cognate tongue, apart from the acknowledged fidelity of the 
Peschito translation. How much more does the fact that our 
Lord and His apostles spoke in Syriac, confer value on the trans- 
lation of the New Testament, made at a time when the language 
was vernacular to those who executed it? It is not improbable 
that in this Syriac version we have, in many cases, the exact 
words employed in their public ministrations by our Lord and 
His apostles. And yet this precious monument of ancient piety 
and learning was not known in Europe until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when Ignatius, the patriarch of Antioch, sent 
Moses of Merdin to obtain the aid of the Roman Pontiff in print- 
ing it. Compared with the Greek original and the Latin Vulgate, 
its criticism is but recent, and therefore scanty and imperfect.* 

In order to convey to our readers some idea of the remains of 
the past, to which so high a value is justly attached, we may 
describe briefly a Syriac manuscript, which we had lately an 
opportunity of inspecting in the British Museum. After glan- 
cing at other objects in that grand national repository, we made 
our way to the manuscript department, where the written lore 
of past ages, which once slumbered in darkness and was the prey 
of worms, shakes itself from the dust, and puts on the garb of 
Russia binding, under the supervision of Sir Frederick Madden. 
The resurrection of these faded parchments has, in many cases, 





ably surprised to find, that although there is a great admixture of words of Persian 
and Arabic origin, the Syriac is sufficiently prominent to give to the language its 
character. The work is in quarto, and is entitled, “ Rays of Light.” It consists 
of missionary and miscellaneous articles on religious subjects. We rejoice in this 
happy symptom. 

* No want is more pressing in relation to Biblical learning, than a good critical 
edition of the Syriac Scriptures, formed by the aid of the numerous ancient MSS. 
which are now known to exist. We believe such a task is contemplated by the 
Rev. W. Cureton, and earnestly hope he may be able to complete it. To say 
nothing of the stores of the Vatican, there are materials in our own Museum of 
the highest value in relation to such a recension, Manuscripts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been brought from Egypt at the expense of our Government, and are 
waiting for some practised hand to unlock their treasures. Criticism, on the 
Greek side, has pretty nearly exhausted its stores, and it may therefore be hoped 
that attention will now be turned to this rich, but scarcely cultivated field. 
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raised human thought from the charnel-house, and given immor- 
tality to what was long considered dead. This is the temple of 
their fame, in whose niches that which remains of the poet, the 
philosopher, the historian, or the divine, is now enshrined. This 
is the palace of the former great ones of the world of mind, 
where, in silent state, each shall sit, probably until the day of 
doom, disturbed only by the curious student or desultory visitor. 
But let us spend a short time with these spectres of other years. 

We begin with the venerable relics which have more than 
their antiquity to recommend them—the manuscripts which God 
has made the depositories of the documents on which our faith 
as Christians is built. This is a Syriac manuscript from the 
collection of Rich, named after that successful explorer of Orien- 
tal treasures. To preserve it from injury, it is enclosed in a 
case, which, when opened, presents a compact volume of the 
size which we moderns call royal octavo, and about two inches 
and a half in thickness. It is bound in Russia, its contents 
being lettered on the back. This is a copy of the version of the 
New Testament in Syriac, which we have already mentioned ; 
it is described in the catalogue as exceedingly old, the inscription 
of its transcriber fixing its completion in the year of the Greeks 
1079, or A.D. 768, making its present age nearly eleven cen- 
turies. A man may well feel awed when opening a production 
written by hands so long since shrouded in the tomb, in regions 
far away, and relating to topics so sublime. The material is 
the finest vellum, more or less discoloured by age; indeed, 
much more so than some of the Nitrian manuscripts a century 
or two earlier. The writing is in double columns, and, like 
most ancient documents, is exceedingly correct, clerical errors 
being comparatively rare. The ink is very thick in consistence, 
more like a pigment, making the letters stand out somewhat in 
relief ; and, except where damp has injured it, the writing is 
quite intelligible, as though written but yesterday. The titles 
of the separate books, and the headings of the ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, are written in red and green ink, of so good a colour that 
they give the page a gay appearance. The beginning of the 
volume, as far as the third chapter of Matthew, is lost; but the 
deficiency has been supplied, in a larger character, by a more 
modern writer. A note informs us that the work was finished 
more than a thousand years ago by a certain Sabar Jesu, in the 
monastery of Beth Cocensi. 

O Sabar Jesu! we mentally exclaimed, on whose handiwork 
we are now looking, who wert thou? what was thy history? 
what drove thee from the world to the company of monks, and 
what was the extent of thy literary labours? This age knows 
nothing of thee but thy name, thus inscribed by thyself in red 
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letters at the close of thy great undertaking. Thy course was 
silent and contemplative, for a work like this could only be 
wrought in the solitary cell, and with concentrated attention. 
We will not say, On thy soul may God have mercy, as thy fellow- 
scribes so often write at the close of their tasks; but we will 
hope that, while giving to after ages this monument of Christian 
truth, thou didst feed upon it in thine own spirit! Sabar Jesu, 
thou wast different in thy language, thy dress, and thy habits, 
from the men of this generation, but thou wast a Christian, and 
didst, we hope, drink of the same living waters as supply our 
wants, and we therefore gladly call thee brother. We trust thou 
art now at rest, and wilt stand in thy lot at the end of the days! 
Edessa appears to have been renowned for its literature very 
early in the Christian era. Tradition ascribes its conversion to 
Thomas the Apostle. There are reasons for thinking that these 
translations of the Bible were made there ; but it is certain that 
the place was celebrated for its schools of learning. Asseman 
states,* that “in the city of Edessa there was a school of the 
Persian nation, established by some one unknown, in which 
Christian youths were taught sacred literature.” Indubitable 
proofs are furnished by Dr. Burgess, of a very early literary 
vitality in this celebrated city. Here Bardesanes flourished in 
the second century, and here Ephraem preached and wrote in 
the fourth. Much curious information respecting Bardesanes, 
especially in relation to the Syriac Hymnology, is found in the 
scarce tract named at the head of this paper. He was a Gnostic 
Christian, who, by the charms of oratory, and by musical adap- 
tations to hymns and other metrical compositions, bewitched 
the people with his heresies. His works have perished, except 
some fragments found in the writings of Ephraem; but, from 
the testimony borne by ancient writers, he must have been a 
man of rare genius, able greatly to influence the public mind. 
It was in opposition to the influence exerted by the memory 
and the writings of Bardesanes, that Ephraem, the Deacon of 
Edessa, as the “ champion of Christ, put on his arms, and pro- 
claimed war against the forces of his enemies.” Thus originated 
a noble monument of Christian literature, in the form of a set of 
polemical homilies, which have come down to us in the original 
Syriac. They are entitled, in the Roman edition, Sermones Po- 
lemici adversus Haereses. They contain an account of the here- 
sies which disturbed the Eastern Church in the four first centu- 
ries, more copious, perhaps, than is extant in any other record. 
It thus appears that from the time of the formation of the 
Peschito versions to Ephraem, the Syriac language was em- 





* Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. iv. p. 69. 
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ployed as an important instrument for affecting the public 
mind. We have no doubt that many works of genius appeared 
in the long interval, as well as those of Bardesanes. But we 
must look to EPHRAEM as the great master of Syriac literature, 
for in his time the language was in its complete manhood. 
How much he wrote it is impossible to say; but his surviving 
compositions are voluminous, and have yet, for the most part, to 
be introduced to the public. It is doubted by some whether he 
understood Greek: it is certain that he did not write in it; 
and, consequently, his works extant in thatglanguage are only 
translations. Yet it is by these versions that he is generally 
estimated as an author, his genuine Syriac writings having been 
neglected, in the too prevalent ignorance of that language. 
Great facility is given for the study of them by the magnificent 
edition published at Rome by the Assemans in the early part 
and about the middle of the last century. In six large folios, 
nearly all the confessed works of this celebrated Father of the 
Church have been collected, and edited with a critical sagacity 
and elaborate care which must ever confer honour on the 
editors. ‘Three volumes contain the Greek translations, and 
three the Syriac originals—the latter being in nearly all cases 
productions different from the former. Of these three volumes, 
about one and a-half are occupied with a Commentary on the 
Old Testament, which deserves more attention than it has yet 
received. The other volume and a-half contain hymns and 
homilies on every variety of topic concerning Christian life and 
doctrine.* 

The Syriac writers after Ephraem are very numerous, but 
none possess his genius. They are all referred to, with notices 
of their lives and characteristic catalogues of their known writ- 
ings, in that marvellous production of learned industry, the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis of J. S. Asseman. This work, like the 
edition of Ephraem just referred to, we owe to the patronage of 
the Popes, and the treasures of the Vatican—would that two 
such potent instruments were always as usefully employed !— 
both turned to account by the master minds of the Assemans 
and their co-adjutors. It may be confidently said that this 
work contains literary wealth not likely to be soon exhaust- 
ed; and that Syriac Literature is more indebted to it than 
to any work besides, the editions of the Holy Scriptures 
excepted. As a catalogue, it indicates where materials for 
illustrating the Syrian Church, its language and literature, 
are to be found; but it does far more than this. It gives 





* It is from this portion of Ephraem’s writings that Dr. Burgess has selected 
the pieces translated in his volume. He has accompanied the translations with 
some valuable notes. 
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lengthened extracts from the writers enumerated; to such 
an extent indeed, that Syriac lexicography would be marvel- 
lously enriched if these stores alone were properly examined and 
applied. There is only one deduction to ie from the praises 
we are able to bestow on both these works—the edition of 
Ephraem and the Bibliotheca—they are necessarily very expen- 
sive, and consequently not always available to those who might 
make good use of them. 

We have said enough to shew that Syriac Literature is very 
extensive in its existing monuments, and that it supplies abun- 
dant materials for a laborious scholarship yet to work upon. 
But we must now turn to an aspect of it singularly interesting 
and remarkable, as exhibited to us in the volume of Dr. Burgess. 
We quote his words :— 

“ When the student comes in contact with the Syrian Church 
Literature, either in manuscript or printed books, he is attracted by 
the singular fact, that much of it is in a metrical form. We lay stress 
on the word student, because a superficial investigation will leave the 
phenomenon unnoticed, as has indeed happened to men of learning. 
Both in manuscripts and printed books the metrical verses of this 
literature are generally written as prose, only a point indicating the 
close of a rhythm, and that not always; so that such works may be 
consulted occasionally, as books of reference, without their artificial 
construction being perceived. But apart from all marks of distine- 
tion, as soon as these compositions are read and studied in their 
individual completeness, their rhythmical character becomes evident, 
sometimes from the poetical style of what is thus circumscribed by 
these prosodical measures, but always from the moulding and fashion- 
ing which the language has to undergo before it will yield up its free- 
dom to the fetters of verse. This then is the sphere of our present 
undertaking, and it will be our duty to trace up this metrical litera- 
ture to its origin as far as historical light will guide us; to say some- 
thing on the laws by which its composition appears to be regulated ; 
to glance at its existing monuments; and then, more especially, to 
treat of the works of Ephraem, the great master of this literature, a 
few of whose compositions are now brought before the English 
public.”—Pp. xxii., xxiii. 

Now, when it is known that all the extant writings of Ephraem 
in Syriac, with the exception of his Commentary on the Old Tes- 
tament, are composed in this metrical form, and that in the 
Roman edition they occupy a folio volume and a half, it may 
excite surprise that this extraordinary feature should not have 
had more attention, and engaged scholars in the diligent study 
of it.* If this vast amount of composition had consisted merely 





* The editors of the Syriac works of Ephraem are not to blame for this, for 
they have, in their prefaces, pointed out ali the metrical pieces, and expatiated on 
their various merits. 
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of hymns, its neglect would have been less surprising ; but it in- 
cludes every description of subject, from discourses of great 
length to the short hymn properly so designated. We have 
here polemical treatises on doctrine, religious poems, meditations, 
and prayers. — 

It would be considered an extraordinary circumstance in the 
case of any Greek or Latin author, whose works are printed, 
that the metrical form of his writings should not be recognised ; 
and yet this is what has happened to Ephraem. It is a fact 
which speaks loudly of the little attention given to Syriac learn- 
ing. Nor is this a matter of mere literary curiosity. It concerns 
the whole Christian and ministerial life of these communities of 
Syria and their pastors, and reveals views of early Christianity 
most interesting and curious. As far as we can judge from 
existing documents, all Ephraem’s pulpit efforts were metrical, 
and his hearers were instructed from time to time with composi- 
tions of rare felicity of invention and strength of argument, 
clothed in a form highly poetic. 

The metrical writings of Ephraem have, for the most part, far 
more than the external and adventitious form of poetical com- 
position ; they are essentially poetic in their conception and exe- 
cution. We cannot now present proof of this; but our readers 
may judge for themselves, by the few pieces which Dr. Burgess 
has translated. We cannot compare him with any of his pre- 
decessors, from the want of any of their remains, but he is 
favourably contrasted with those who come after him. For the 
greater part, the latter are circumscribed by the few topics 
especially related to them as Churchmen, and can lay no claim 
to general literary knowledge and genius. But Ephraem, while 
confining himself very much to Biblical thoughts, is copious in 
his fancy, and has a considerable creative imagination. 

The external form of Ephraem’s versification is varied, but in 
all cases the rhythm is reckoned by syllables—not by feet, as is 
generally the case in the Greek and Roman verse. The Syriac 
metres are six in number, consisting respectively of four, five, 
six, seven, eight, and twelve syllables. Each of these is found 
in strophes or stanzas of various lengths, from three or four to 
twenty or thirty verses. Many pieces are composed of different 
verses. Ephraem appears to have exercised much ingenuity, in 
giving the charm of variety to his compositions in accommoda- 
tion to the popular taste of Edessa. Sometimes his pieces have 
rhymes, but these are of rare occurrence ; sometimes they have 
similar endings in the lines, It is a singular fact, that while 
the great number of forms and metres in our modern hymn- 
books is a ground of objection with some persons on the score of 
taste, the hymns of the Syrians of the fourth century go far 
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beyond them in their capricious and fanciful arrangements. If, 
as is to be presumed, these were all accommodations to musical 
times, we have presented to us a Christian service, endeavouring 
by every possible variety to keep up the attention and life of the 
worshippers. 

But there is another notable feature of these compositions, 
which is thus referred to by Dr. Burgess :— 


‘‘ Historical evidence is quite conclusive as to the popularity of the 
practice of alternate singing in the early Syrian Church, and as to the 
important use made of it both by Bardesanes and Ephraem, as an 
instrument for moulding and fashioning the public mind. And its 
influence is founded in nature, exciting as it does an interest ina 
public service, and keeping alive an enthusiasm in more private 
musical performances. . . . There are at least two distinct forms 
of this practice manifest in the works of Ephraem. The first has the 
character of the dialogue, or rather of the amcebxic poems of Theo- 
critus and Virgil; when two persons, or more, carry on a conversa- 
tion on a topic forming the subject of the composition. . . . But 
the second form of the responsive chant is more common ; it consists 
of a chorus at the end of each strophe, formed either by a repetition 
of a portion of the poem, by a prayer, or by a doxology.”—P. liv. 


When we ask the very natural questionn—Who invented 
these metres, or first introduced metrical compositions into 
Christian worship? we get no reply, the whole matter being 
involved in obscurity in the first and second centuries. Tradi- 
tion assigns the invention to Bardesanes. Harmonius, the son 
of Bardesanes, is said to have been educated in Greece, and 
afterwards to have improved upon his father’s discovery, by the 
introduction of Greek metres. We incline to think that the 
Syrians very early introduced into their language the metrical 
forms of the Greek and Latin literature; but whether the 
Church originated the practice of metrical writing, or adopted 
it and improved upon it, is probably still an open question. 

In the liturgies and service books of the Syrian Christians 
many hymns are interspersed, and it is from these shorter pieces 
that the current opinion respecting the character of the metrical 
writings has been formed. Certainly if Ephraem had only 
written these shorter pieces, they would have been worthy of 
attention; but the value of the metrical literature is greatly 
enhanced by its being the vehicle of discourses on controversies, 
and doctrines, as well as matters of Christian practice. A set of 
homilies, thirteen in number, on the Nativity, occupy forty folio 
columns of Syriac, and may be properly considered as a con- 
tinuous work, although thus divided for convenience. 

Our readers may perhaps expect a specimen of the Literature 
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we have been describing, and we select the first hymn from the 
volume before us. It is in Tetrasyllabic metre in the Syriac, 
and consequently terse and compressed in its composition. 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


‘* Oh my Son, tenderly beloved! 
Whom grace fashioned 
In his mother’s womb, 
And divine goodness completely formed. 
He appeared in the world 
Suffering like a flower ; 
And Death put forth a heat 
More fierce than the sun, 
And scattered its leaves 
And withered it, that it ceased to be. 
I fear to weep for thee, 
Because I am instructed 
That the Son of the King hath removed thee 
To His bright habitation. 


Nature in its fondness, 

Disposes me to tears, 

Because, my son, of thy departure. 
But when I remember the bright abode 
To which they have led thee, 

I fear lest I should defile 

The dwelling-place of the King 

By weeping, which is adverse to it ; 
And lest I should be blamed 

For coming to the region of bliss 

With tears which belong to sadness; 

I will therefore rejoice, 

Approaching with my unmixed offering. 


The sound of thy sweet notes 

Once moved me and caught mine ear, 
And caused me much to wonder ; 
Again my memory listens to it, 

And is affected by the tones 

And harmonies of thy tenderness. 
But when my spirit groans aloud 

On account of these things, 

My judgment recals me, 

And listens with admiration 

To the voices of those who live on high ; 
To the song of the spiritual ones 
Who cry aloud, Hosannah ! 

At thy marriage festival.” 
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To appreciate the genius of this Syrian divine it is necessary 
to compare his hymns with those of the early Latin and Greek 
Churches. This may be conveniently done, as far as the latter 
are concerned, by consulting Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus.* 
A great difference will, with a few exceptions, be at once per- 
ceptible in the freedom and general literary expansiveness of 
Ephraem, contrasted with the narrow and mere doctrinal pro- 
ductions of the Greek and Latin hymn writers. The Greek 
and Latin hymns are mostly only adapted for ecclesiastical use, 
while a great number of Ephraem’s pieces have an interest as 
extensive as human nature. This characteristic is doubtless 
attributable in part to his freedom from the fetters of religious 
conventionalism and theological polemic. It is true the contro- 
versies respecting heresies had distracted the Church before his 
time, but they had not resulted in the hard stereotyping of the 
mind in the prescribed formulas which soon afterwards took the 
_ of a free exposition of Scripture, and obstructed the deve- 

opment of religious life. 

This remark suggests some examination of the relation of the 
early religious life and literature of Syria to the forms of Chris- 
tianity which now prevail in that country. If our readers wish 
to pursue the sad comparison at greater length than our space 
will now permit, we refer them to the volume of Dr. Burgess 
and the Bardesanes of Hahn for the former period ; and for the 
modern Churches, to the other works placed at the head of this 
article. By these aids very different are the pictures we get of 
the working of Christianity in nearly the same places, but at 
eras separated by fifteen centuries. How comes it that in the 
one epoch there is life,—ardent, impassioned, and practical; in 
the other, only a slight movement in the debilitated members, 
and a hectic flush upon the brow ? 

In ancient times, there were doubtless fixed ritual arrange- 
ments by which the Syriac Churches were governed, but, what- 
ever they were, they were not so cumbrous or stringent as to 
destroy the freedom and paralyze the action of the religious 
life. The ecclesiastical system then existing allowed a latitude 
in the conception of new methods of Christian operation and in 
carrying these into action. While moving within the orbit of a 
Church system, Ephraem was not rigidly confined to any linear 
course in it, but could move right and left as his conscience 
might guide him, or as the profit of the people might seem to 
demand. The public service of that age seems to have admitted 
a variety of form; its boundary lines were sufficiently elastic 
to allow of novelties in the external accompaniments of wor- 





* In three volumes, Halle & Leipsic, 1841-1846. 
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ship. For example, on the occasion of a death, Ephraem was 
wont to compose a piece appropriate to each special instance, 
and which, as the case might demand, lamented the prema- 
ture decay of the flower of infancy and youth, the mysterious 
removal of the head of a household, or the descent into the 
tomb of ripe old age, each instance suggesting fitting Biblical 
topics and consolations. The great variety of this class of his 
writings shews us that every opportunity was embraced of turn- 
ing the sorrows of the bereaved to the best account—his Syriac 
pieces on death, as far as published, amounting to eighty-five. 
Great public events were in a similar way suggestive of materials 
for public worship. Several homilies exist, written in the times 
of pestilence, from which Syria suffered so much. And this 
freedom to adopt new modes of teaching was not confined to 
occasional services, it evidently pervaded the ordinary perform- 
ance of divine worship, Putting all these signs and motives 
of vigorous life together, we are at no loss for a reason why, in 
the fourth century, the Church at Edessa flourished. 

But, as time rolled on, system and mechanical routine gradually 
took the place of spontaneous movement; age by age custom 
became stronger in its influence, and at length assumed the 
office of a supreme arbiter in the Church. Some centuries 
after Ephraem his successors were satisfied with is thoughts, and 
ceased to put forth their own. Imperceptibly, yet surely, like 
the gathering frosts of winter, conventionalisms and Church laws 
bound all free aspirations in their icy chains, until the Syrian 
Churches became what they now are. The times changed, but 
men did not change their modes of action with them. The lan- 
guage of Ephraem ceased to be a living one, and yet continued 
to be the vehicle of the hymns and liturgies of the Church. No 
active spirit appeared, to accommodate the utterances of Divine 
truth to new and different circumstances; and even if genius 
had conceived the design, it was immediately repressed by the 
doctrine that what was new could not be sanctioned because it was 
irregular. When we read the works written by modern travel- 
lers who have visited these Churches, we learn that they now 
pride themselves on their orthodoxy and zeal for ecclesiastical 
forms and traditions, or maintain the direct succession of their 
ministers from the apostles. A sorry substitute for the want of 
apostolic life and doctrine! 

It seems that no restoration of earnest Christianity can be 
expected among these ancient Syriac Churches, until the barrier 
of conventionalism is thrown down, and their religious teachers 
labour among them as Ephraem did at Edessa, adapting their 
teachings and operations to existing wants and circumstances. 
Various efforts have been made by the Episcopal Churches of 
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the West to vivify their brethren in the East, but it is plain that 
too much attention has been given to their antiquities, and too 
little to their practical religious wants. If it is true that a 
superstitious attachment to that which is old, has led to the low 
state of these communities, it must be desirable to correct rather 
than cherish that feeling, and to move stagnant thought by 
opening up new channels. In this way tle American mission- 
aries among the Nestorians in Persia, referred to by Mr. Badger, 
have acted, and apparently with signal success. The Bible 
is translated into their modern tongue; modern religious books 
are distributed ; schools established, and the gospel preached in 
the living language of the —_ Mr. Badger’s work, we may 
add, is deeply interesting throughout ; but he is, in our opinion, 
much too hard on the American missionaries, and disposed too 
little to value their labours, because they are not Episcopalians. 
We presume the lively volume of Mr, Curzon has been seen by 
most of our readers. It contains valuable information concern- 
ing the Eastern forms of Christianity, and humorously, yet 
affectingly, describes the living death of the Syrian and other 
monasteries in these regions. 

We conclude with an expression of hope, that the field to 
which we have introduced our readers, may soon be occupied 
by diligent labourers. Dr. Burgess, in particular, has devoted 
himself, apparently amid many difficulties, to a department of 
literature in which he has few companions, He is an enthu- 
siastic Syriac scholar. His book is a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the Christian life and literature of the East in the 
fourth century ; presented too in a manner well fitted even for 

opular reading. In these hymns and metrical homilies of the 
Show teacher—many of them fit utterances of the tenderest 
and liveliest emotions of a Christian,—we see vividly how Chris- 
tianity, after its three centuries of tremendous struggle, had 
conquered its way to the world’s heart, and became the moving 
principle of their life to thousands in the regions of Syria. We 
are grieved to think, with Dr. Burgess, that there are some good 
— among us who look with suspicion, at least, on literary 
abours like his,—fitted as these labours are to remove exclusive- 
ness by an incursion among past and distant forms of religious 
thought and worship. Surely those who tremble at the resusci- 
tation of an Ephraem or a Chrysostom, cannot be easy among 
the more daring foes of these irreverent days. In truth, every 
historic light struck out between the time we live in and the 
time of the humiliation of the Son of God, throws some part of 
its radiance on the great objects presented in the New Testa- 
0 and may help us to grasp these more firmly as historic 
acts. 
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The Grenville Papers. 


Art. VIL—1. The Grenville Papers, being the Correspondence of 
Richard Grenville Earl Temple, K.G., and the Right Honour- 
able George Grenville, their Friends and Contemporaries, now 
first published from the Original MSS. formerly preserved at 
Stowe. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM JAMEs SmiTH, Esq., 
formerly Librarian at Stowe. 5 vols. 8vo, pp. 2325. Lon- 
don, 1852. 

2. History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. By Lorp 
Manon.* Vol.v.chap.x. Whowas Junius? London, 1851. 

3. Quarterly Review, December 1851. Junius. 


Tue valuable manuscripts so long known under the name of 
the Grenville Papers, and so anxiously looked for by the poli- 
tician as well as the historian, have at length been published. 
They relate to a period of great interest in the history of England, 
that exciting and instructive period in which Junius wrote and 
America rebelled; but though they throw much light on many 
vexed questions which then agitated the public mind, they have 
left Junius in the same shroud of mystery with which he had 
been previously enveloped. 

The correspondence contained in these volumes extends over 
a period of more than thirty years, commencing in 1742 and 
terminating in 1777. It consists chiefly of letters to and from 
Richard Grenville Earl Temple and his younger brother the 
Right Honourable George Grenville, the two eldest surviving 
sons of Richard Grenville, Esq. of Wotton, by Hester Temple, 
sister and co-heir of Richard Temple, Viscount Cobham of 
Stowe, to whose peerage she succeeded in September 1749. 
She was created Countess Temple a few weeks afterwards, and 
died in October 1752, being succeeded in the title and in the 
estates of Stowe and Wotton by her eldest son, Richard Gren- 
ville. 

Besides these two distinguished individuals Richard Grenville 
had three sons, James, Henry, and Thomas Grenville, and one 
sister, Hester Grenville, who was married in 1754 to William 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, and was the mother of the 
late William Pitt. The three younger brothers had all sat in 
Parliament. James and Henry, who held high offices in the 
State, died, the one in 1783 and the other in 1784, and Thomas, 





* Lord Mahon, while composing the 5th and 6th volumes of The Jistory of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht, published in 1851, was allowed, by Mr, John 
Murray, to whom they belong, to peruse and make use of these papers. 
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who was a captain in the navy, was killed in the action off Cape 
Finisterre, in May 1747, while in command of his Majesty’s ship 
Defiance. 

Earl Temple, the most distinguished of this family of politicians, 
and, asa claimant to the honour of Junius, now more than ever 
an object of public interest, was born September 26,1711. He 
was educated at Eton, and after travelling for upwards of five 
years in France, Switzerland, and Italy, he returned to England 
at the time of the general election of 1734, when he was chosen 
representative of the burgh of Buckingham. In subsequent 
Parliaments, previous to his succession to his mother’s title in 
1752, he sat for the county of Buckingham. In 1736 he married 
Miss Anne Chambers, one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
Thomas Chambers, by whom he obtained a considerable acces- 
sion of fortune. In 1755, when his brother-in-law, William Pitt, 
was dismissed from his office of Paymaster of the Forces, Earl 
Temple had an opportunity of shewing the generosity of his 
nature, by pressing upon him, through his sister Lady Hester 
Pitt, the acceptance of a gift of £1000. The letter in which 
this offer was made, and those of Lady Hester and Mr. Pitt 
which followed it, are written with much taste and feeling. This 
little incident, as Lord Mahon has stated, is the origin of the 
charge frequently made against the memory of Pitt, that “ when 
expelled from office he consented to accept a pension of £1000 
a-year from the Crown.”* 

When Mr. Pitt became Secretary, in November 1756, Lord 
Temple was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, and in the 
following year he became Lord Privy Seal. At the close of 1758 
he was made Lord Lieutenant of Buckinghamshire, and in 1760 
a Knight of the Garter. During the greater part of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration Lord Temple took an active part, and in the 
conduct of the war, by which Mr, Pitt was so much distin- 
guished, he received from him the most powerful aid throughout 
the long and frequent illnesses with which he was afflicted. 

When Mr. Pitt quitted office in 1761, on the question of war 
with Spain, Lord Temple resigned his office of Lord Privy Seal. 
His brother, George Grenville, however, adhering to the policy 
of Lord Bute, remained in his office of Treasurer of the Navy, 
and thus occasioned that unfortunate estrangement with Lord 
Temple and Mr. Pitt, with the last of whom it continued for many 
years. Lord Temple now became an active and energetic op- 
ponent of the administration of Lord Bute; and in consequence 
of his having encouraged and patronized the celebrated dema- 








* Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol. iv. p. 85. 
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gogue John Wilkes, by appointing him Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Buckinghamshire Militia, he was dismissed from the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Buckinghamshire, in May 1763. When his brother 
George became First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1763, he continued in opposition till 1765, when 
a reconciliation took place. The reconciliation was effected 
through the Honourable Augustus Hervey, in May 1765, and 
the two brothers ever afterwards continued upon the most affec- 
tionate terms. 

Although Lord Temple was several times invited by the King 
to give his aid in forming a ministry, yet he never again accepted 
office. In 1766, when Mr. Pitt was summoned by the royal 
mandate from “ farming, grazing, haymaking, and all the Lethe 
of Somersetshire,’ to form an administration according to his 
own pleasure, he summoned Lord Temple from Stowe, and 
offered him the headship of the Treasury. In his interview with 
the King on one day and with Mr. Pitt on the next, his manner 
was far from conciliatory. He suggested to the King “ the 
exclusion of the present men,” and he demanded from his 
brother-in-law an equal share of patronage and power. Pitt, 
however, resolved to exercise the supreme power, and Temple 
retired to Stowe, “ indignant, as he himself wrote, at the idea of 
being stuck into the ministry as a great cypher, at the head of 
the ‘Treasury, surrounded with other cyphers, all named by Mr. 
Pitt."* The ministry was formed “ without the Grenvilles,” 
and Pitt, now Earl of Chatham by his own request, was 
bitterly estranged from his distinguished relative, to whom he 
had been so deeply indebted when ill health prevented him 
from discharging the duties of his office. When Lord Chat- 
ham, on the ground of ill health, resigned, in 1768, a re- 
conciliation took place between him and Lord Temple, and 
with the exception of the taxation of America, in which he 
supported the views of George Grenville, they acted together 
on all political questions while in opposition. During the lat- 
ter years of his life Lord Temple retired from politics, and. 
devoted himself to the embellishment of Stowe, where the re- 
mains of his taste for architecture and landscape gardening 
are still to be seen. Lady Temple died in 1777, and from 
that time he associated chiefly with his nephews and nieces, 
and more particularly George Grenville, junior, who succeeded 
to his title and estate, and who had recently married the 
daughter and heiress of Earl Nugent of Gosfield Hall. While 
driving in the park ridings at Stowe, he was thrown from his 








* Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol. v. p. 
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pony carriage. THis skull was fractured by the fall, and he 
continued insensible till his death, a few days afterwards, on 
the 10th of September 1779. Such is a brief notice of Lord 
Temple, now a claimant for the shadow of Junius. He was 
endowed with a nature bold and generous. As a politician he 
was honest and straightforward, and as an author and a public 
speaker he excelled many of his contemporaries. We shall 
eae] see on what grounds he has been invested with the 
aurel of Junius. 

George Grenville, the younger brother of Lord Temple, was 
born on the 14th October 1712. Though called to the bar 
after leaving Eton and Oxford, he devoted himself to politics, 
and represented Buckingham in Parliament from 1741 till his 
death in 1770. In December 1744, he was appointed a Lord 
of the Admiralty, and in June 1747 a Lord of the Treasury. 
In 1754 he was made Treasurer of the Navy; and with little 
interruption he retained that office till May 1762, when he 
became Secretary of State under Lord Bute. In the following 
October he exchanged that office for that of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and on the resignation of Lord Bute in 1762 he 
became Prime Minister, occupying the posts of First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. After his dis- 
missal in July 1765, when the Marquis of Rockingham became 
the leader of the Whig party, he never again occupied any posi- 
tion in the Government. Mr. Grenville did not possess the 
genius and talent of his brother. He was pre-eminently a man 
of business, deeply versed in the forms and business of the 
House of Commons, and anxious to gain by honourable means 
the reputation of a useful public servant. He was austere in 
his manners, though warm in his friendships, and being cautious 
and deliberate in passing his judgment, he was inflexible in his 
resolution. His plan of drawing a revenue from America by 
the Stamp Act, was an unfortunate measure, universally con- 
demned from the fatal consequences which attended it. The 
diary of Mr. Grenville, which is an important part of the 
manuscripts he left behind him, contains an account of the 
principal political events with which his name was connected. 
It throws much light on the party conflicts of the day, and 
from its containing an account of his daily conversations with 
the King when he was First Minister of the Crown, it gives 
us a deep insight into the character of George the Third, and 
exhibits the great confidence which he placed in the character 
and talents of Mr. Grenville. Though long in office, Mr. 
Grenville made it an invariable rule “ to live upon his own 
private fortune,” which was small, laying up for his family the 
emoluments of office when he enjoyed them. “ The being in 
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or out,” he said to Mr. Knox, who had been Under Secretary of 
State to Lord Hillsborough, “ makes no difference in my estab- 
lishment or manner of life. Everything goes on at home in the 
same way. The only difference is, that my children’s fortunes 
would be increased by my being in, beyond what they would 
be if I remained out; and that is being as little dependent upon 
office as any man who was not born to a great estate can possibly 
be.” The following account of Mr. Grenville was published 
by an anonymous writer a few months after his dismissal from 
office in 1765, and is given by Mr, Smith as a just summing up 
of his character. 


“‘ Calm, deliberate, economical, and attentive; steadfast to business 
early and late; attached to no dissipations or trifling amusements; 
always master of himself, and never seen either at White’s with the 
gamesters, or at Newmarket with the jockies. Regular and exact in 
his family, and discharging, in the most exemplary manner, every 
social and religious duty. What isa labour and a fatigue to other 
men was his greatest pleasure, and those who knew him best in the 
management of affairs acknowledge that his discernment, capacity, 
and application, were quick, enlarged, and indefatigable. No Minis- 
ter was ever more easy of access, or gave a more patient or attentive 
hearing to such as applied to him; and though he entered upon the 
management of affairs at the most critical conjuncture, with many 
and great prejudices on certain accounts against him, yet his steady, 
upright, and able conduct, had conciliated the minds of men to him ; 
and nothing, perhaps, would give the wiser and more rational part 
of mankind better hopes and better expectations, than to see a man 
of these distinguished abilities, of this unwearied attention, and of this 
unblemished integrity, again serving his country in one of the highest 
and most important offices of State.”—Prefuce, p. xv. 


Mr. Grenville was married in 1749 to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir William Wyndham. She died in December 1769, and her 
husband survived her only till the 13th of November 1770. By 
this marriage Mr, Grenville had three sons and four daughters. 
His eldest son George, who succeeded to the Earldom of 
Temple, was afterwards created Marquis of Buckingham, and 
was the grandfather of the present Duke. His second son was 
the Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, whom we have met 
in society, and who died recently at a very advanced age, hav- 
ing bequeathed to the British Museum the fine library which 
he had taken much pains to collect. His third and youngest 
son was William Wyndham, afterwards raised to the peerage in 
1790 as Baron Grenville. He succeeded Mr. Pitt as First 
Minister of the Crown, and filled that exalted office from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1806, to March 31, 1807. 

Such is a brief notice of the two leading statesmen who flour- 
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ished during the period to which the Grenville Papers refex, 
and during which Junius launched his thunderbolts against the 
highest authorities in the state. Independently of the general 
political interest which necessarily attaches to the correspondence 
and manuscripts of men of rank and talent who have filled the 
highest offices of government, the Grenville Papers were for a 
long time supposed to contain documents which disclosed the 
secret of Junius, It was confidently stated that there had been 
discovered at Stowe “a bow with three seals,” containing the 
original letter of Junius to the King, bearing the real name of 
the author, and also the “ original letter to Lord Mansfield.” 
It was likewise asserted that a letter was found which placed the 
claim of Charles Lloyd, the private secretary of George Gren- 
ville, beyond the possibility of a doubt, and that there were other 
letters found “ in concealed places behind the shelves of the library.” 
Mr. Smith assures us that these reports are entirely fabulous. 
The only letters addressed to Mr. Grenville by Junius are three 
in number. They are undoubtedly in Junius’s hand-writing, 
one of them without a signature, and the other two with his 
well-known initial C. These letters neither disclose the name 
of their author nor afford the slightest clue to its discovery ; 
Mr. Smith is of opinion that they may even be considered as 
“ creating additional difficulties,” and that they may possibly 
have been intended by their author to render his concealment 
the more effectual. Mr. Grenville does not appear to have had 
any particular regard for them. They were carefully indorsed 
like his other letters, and tied up in packets alphabetically ar- 
ranged. When Mr. Smith was, in 1827, assisting the Rev. Dr. 
Charles O’Connor, his predecessor as librarian at Stowe, in 
arranging the portion of Mr. Grenville’s correspondence that 
had been brought from Wotton to Stowe many years before, 
they discovered the packet containing the letters of Junius. Dr. 
O’Connor at first believed that the author of them was the Hon. 
Augustus Hervey, from similarity of hand-writing, but this idea 
became untenable when it was found that Mr. Hervey was at 
Lisbon for the recovery of his health in December 1769, when 
Junius was most actively at work. 

Previous to the publication of the Grenville Papers statements 
were in circulation, that certain members of the Grenville family 
had made remarks on the subject of Junius, which are not jus- 
tified by any documents found at Stowe. Pinkerton, for ex- 
ample, has stated in his Walpoliana that Mr, Grenville himself 
once told Sir John Irwin that he had that morning received a 
letter from Junius, saying that he esteemed Mr. Grenville, and 
might soon make himself known tohim. Mr. Taylor, the author 
of Junius Identified, asserts also, that “ there is preserved at 
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Stowe a private unpublished letter written by Junius to Mr. 
George Grenville, wherein he desires him to refrain from making 
any attempt to discover the author, as it might do him harm, 
but could produce no satisfactory result, adding, that in proper 
time he would declare himself.” It was also reported that Mr. 
Thomas Grenville “ had some peculiar knowledge respecting the 
authorship of Junius ;” but in addition to the reasons given by 
Mr. Smith, we may state, that we have now before us a letter 
addressed to the writer of this article, and dated 26th January 
1837, from which it appears he had no such knowledge. There 
can be no doubt, however, that persons intimately connected with 
the Duke of Buckingham’s family did propagate the opinion 
that the Grenville papers would disclose the secret of Junius. 
Several years after the discovery of the letters of Junius to George 
Grenville, the writer of this article had opportunities of convers- 
ing twice on the subject with the late Lord Nugent, who not only 
led him to believe that the secret was contained in the records of 
his family, but who made this statement in a way incapable of 
being misunderstood. Lord Nugent was made acquainted with 
the theory,* then unpublished, that the Letters of Junius were 
written by Lachlan Macleane; and he was distinctly asked if it 
would be prudent to publish that theory when there was a pro- 
bability that it might be contradicted by the letters at Stowe. 
He gave it as his opinion, that it would not be prudent to make 
such a publication ; and the proposer of the theory was for many 
years influenced by his opinion. Combining all these facts, we 
venture to regard it as not very improbable that there may have 
been in the archives of Stowe letters or documents which it may 
have been considered imprudent to preserve. The ghost of 
Junius, which, according to vulgar rumour, seems to have at one 
time haunted the Grenville roof, may have been Lord Temple 
himself, the Junius of Mr. Smith; and we think there are few 
members of that loyal and distinguished house that would not 
have been willing to exorcise it. It is indeed strange that the 
librarian at Stowe and the personal friend of so many members 
of the Buckingham line, should have had the boldness, without 
some encouragement from those most deeply interested in the 
discussion, to associate the name of Grenville with that of an 
author who, had he been discovered in the time of George III., 
would have been hung at Tyburn and embowelled as a traitor. 
Next in imprebability to the theories that Chatham, Chester- 
field, and Sackville were the authors of Junius, are the two more 
recent ones that Lord Lyttelton and Lord Temple are entitled 
to that unenviable distinction—unenviable, doubtless, if attached 





* See this Review, vol. x. p. 97, November 1848. 
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to aristocratic names,—to individuals whom it debases and dis- 
honours, yet greatly to be envied if achieved for political adven- 
turers, who, amid the intrigues of faction, may have been driven 
from office, and who may thus have regarded themselves as mar- 
tyrs to kingly power, or as victims of political persecution. We do 
not believe that there is a noble family in the British empire who 
would claim for an ancestor the literary fame of Junius, when 
blackened by personalities that would have convicted him of slan- 
der, or by deeds that would have brought him to the scaffold, It 
is among men like Francis, Barré, Macleane, Wilkes, and Horne 
Tooke, that the reality of Junius will be found, when the dark 
shadow of his name shall have received the rite and the purifica- 
tion of baptism. Ifa nobleman occupying a high official position, 
and thus personally connected with the sovereign,—J unius can 
no longer be regarded as a patriot. Ifa commoner, with liberal 
opinions—a functionary driven from office—a secretary insulted 
by his chief, or a protégé of statesmen who encouraged and aided 
him in his exposure of the profligacy of public men, in his de- 
nunciation of political corruption, or in his attacks upon uncon- 
stitutional government, we may overlook his failings in consider- 
ation of the impulses which he obeyed ; and in the soundness of 
his principles and the sacredness of his cause, we may forgive 
the virulence with which it was advocated. 

These views do not seem to be those of Mr. Smith, or of the 
members of the Grenville family. The late Duke of Bucking- 
ham was not unwilling to be of the same lineage with Junius, 
and he neither discouraged the theory of his friend nor thought 
it improbable that Lord Temple was Junius. _ Our readers will 
therefore be gratified with a notice of the facts and arguments 
by which Mr. Smith has advocated the claims of Lord ‘Temple, 
and we cannot but confess that, however unsuccessfully, he has 
done this with much ingenuity and talent. The elaborate article 
on this subject forms the first part of the third volume of the 
“ Grenville Papers.” It occupies 216 closely printed pages, and 
is entitled, “ Introductory Notes relating to Lord Temple and the 
Authorship of Junius.” 

Mr. Smith commences his argument by an examination of the 
claims of Sir Philip Francis, which had been advocated by Mr. 
Macaulay and Lord Campbell, and more recently, with very 
great ability, by Lord Mahon.* The claims of Sir Philip have 
rested principally upon the similarity or even coincidence of 
certain parallel passages and phrases which have been used by 
him and by Junius; but Mr. Smith justly pronounces them 
“to be entirely worthless as regards the question of the author- 





* Hist. of England, vol, v. p. 230, &e. 
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ship, as they prove nothing more than that Francis, like many 
others, had been a diligent reader of Junius, an admirer and an 
extensive imitator of his writings.” But if the phraseology of 
Francis was similar to that of Junius, his opinions on the great 
political questions of the day were diametrically opposite. Junius 
supported the cause of authority against America with George 
Grenville, the author of the Stamp Act, while, with the same 
statesman, he maintained the highest popular principles on the 
Middlesex election. The Grenvilles alone, of all the parties of 
the day, combined these opinions, and an able writer in the 
Edinburgh Review* has made this combination of opinions a 
simple test for ascertaining the political connexion of Junius. 
Sir Philip Francis did not combine these two opinions, and was 
not a Grenvillite. His opinions on the taxation of America 
were strictly coincident with those of Lord Chatham. He re- 
joiced that America resisted with success, “ because it was a 
triumph of unquestionable right over outrageous wrong, of 
courage and virtue over tyranny and force.” In reference to 
the Game Laws, Junius declared them to be “ oppressive to the 
subject, and incompatible with legal liberty,” while Mr. Francis 
argued in their favour, and voted against their repeal. Without 
following our author any farther in this part of his subject, we 
may refer the reader for many powerful arguments against the 
claims of Sir Philip to a series of able articles which appeared 
in the Atheneum, and to the article on Junius in this work, 
which we have already mentioned. 

In the general character and temper of Lord Temple, Mr. 
Smith finds one of the most striking points of similarity to 
Junius.f Smollett, though in the pay of his political enemies, 
describes him as a nobleman of distinguished abilities, zealously 
attached to the interest and honour of his country, while Horace 
Walpole calls him “a malignant man, who wrought in the mines 
of successive factions for thirty years together,” and in another 

lace as a person “accustomed to run and meet faction in the 
rea According to Macaulay, “ his talents for administra- 
tion and debate were of no high order, and his character was tur- 
bulent and unscrupulous.” “ It was supposed,” he continues, 
“that Lord Temple secretly encouraged the most scurrilous 
assailants of the Government. . . . . Pamphlets made up 
of calumny and scurrility filled the shops of all the booksellers, 
and of these pamphlets the most galling were written under the 
direction of the malignant Temple.” 





* Vol. xliv., June 1826. 

+ It isa curious fact, that a work was published in America in 1831, by a Mr. 
Newhall, in which Lord Temple is identified as Junius, in a series of letters 
addressed to a friend at Salem. 
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The attachment of Lord Temple to Wilkes is another strong 
feature in his supposed identity with Junius. This attachment 
is sufficiently evinced in the different letters from Earl Temple 
to Wilkes, published in the “ Grenville Papers.” They are 
written with all the warmth of real friendship. They are such 
as Junius might have been supposed to write, and often 
evince the point, antithesis, and vivacity of that writer. He 
gives advice to Wilkes precisely as Junius did,—“ I beg you to 
weigh your own conduct very maturely. You have to deal 
with a very strange world.” I hear with pleasure various 
testimonies concerning the great credit you have gained; and 
there is no note that sounds more sweetly in the ear of your 
affectionate friend.” In other letters Temple addresses him as 
“ his Dear Marcus Cato,” and as “ his Dear Senator,” and their 
correspondence is marked with the utmost sincerity and warmth. 
Lord Temple supplies him with money as well as advice, and 
Wilkes submits himself to his guidance with the docility of a 
child. In so far, therefore, Mr. Smith’s theory is entitled to 
our consideration. 

In every attempt to find out Junius, it has been thought 
necessary to discover the personal or the public grounds upon 
which he assailed his enemies. His marked hostility to the 
Scotch is a fact so striking, that every theorist has struggled to 
find its explanation. On this point Mr. Smith has entirely 
failed. In one of Temple’s letters to Wilkes, published in the 
North Briton, he even condemns the atacnd 5 abuse of the 
Scotch nation in which that Journal had indulged. In the 
House of Lords, too, he declared that he had always condemned 
the attacks upon the Scotch and upon the Tories in that paper; and 
the only instance of antipathy to Scotchmen which Mr. Smith can 
find in his idol, is erroneously inferred from an expression which 
does not authorize the inference. When Wilkes, as Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Bucks Militia, had written to him respecting the 
appointment of a surgeon to the Regiment, Temple ironically 
replied, “ I hope he is a Scotchman,”—an expression rather in- 
tended to chide his correspondent for his known hostility to the 
Scotch than to express any feeling of his own. 

The bitter animosity of Junius against the king receives 
a satisfactory solution upon Mr. Smith’s theory. The dismissal 
of Lord Temple from the Lord-Lieutenancy of Bucks, in terms 
evidently contemptuous, could not fail to excite his wrath 
against the king; and it is well known that he felt in the 
keenest manner the provoking silence with which his resignation 
was received in 1761, as well as the treatment he experienced 
on the occasion when the king, in 1766, sent for him to form a 
ministry with Mr. Pitt. The relation in which Lord Temple 
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stood to Mr. Wilkes and the North Briton—the patron and 
friend of the former, and a contributor to, and defender of, the 
latter—necessarily placed him in the attitude of hostility to the 
king; and when taken in connexion with the personal feelings 
which we have mentioned, justify Mr. Smith, in so far as this 
point is concerned, in identifying Temple and Junius. No other 
claimant had such reason for systematically abusing his sovereign, 
and if Temple was not Junius, he may well be regarded as his 
patron or his ally. 

The knowledge evinced by Junius of the technical forms of 
the Secretary of State’s Office, and with the business of the 
War Office, have been repeatedly, and with some reason, urged 
in favour of Sir Philip Francis. Between the seventeenth and 
twenty-third year of his age, he spent a number of months at 
intervals in the Secretary of State’s Office, and having been 
eight years in the War Office, and aspired to be Deputy-Secre- 
tary of War,* he could not fail to possess the knowledge ex- 
hibited by Junius. Admitting these facts, Mr. Smith endeavours 
to shew “that Lord Temple was much more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Secretary of State’s Office than Mr. Francis 
could be, and that he had also the opportunity of knowing very 

articularly every thing that passed in the War Office.” When 

Ir. Pitt was Secretary of State, he confided, when in ill health, 
the duties of the office to Lord Temple, invariably consulted 
him, and “ much of the success of the war has been attributed 
to Lord Temple’s management of it.” At this time Lord 
Barrington was Secretary at War, and therefore Lord Temple, 
while transacting business with that office, must have had 
ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with its details. 
Lord Temple, too, had been an early friend of Lord Barrington’s, 
as members of “the Band of Youthful Patriots, who assisted in 
destroying the administration of Sir Robert Walpole.” Hence 
the statement of Junius, that “he and Lord Barrington had 
been old acquaintances.” The bitter hostility of Junius to the 
Secretary of War, which tells so favourably for Francis when he 
was expelled from office, is used with equal force by Mr. Smith. 
The continuance of Barrington in office after Temple had re- 
signed, his adhesion to the Rockingham administration, his 
motion to expel Wilkes from the House of Commons, and his 
speech on that occasion, which Lord Temple himself heard, were 
sufficient reasons for bringing down upon him his anonymous 
vengeance. Mr. Smith justly remarks, that through Mr. Cal- 
craft, his intimate friend and the patron of Francis, Temple had 





a When this appointment was refused to him, he resigned his clerkship. 
Junius says that Barrington expelled him—an expression, as Mr. Smith remarks, 
very unlikely to be employed by Francis in speaking of himself. 
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an easy access to all those intrigues in the War Office “ which 
enabled Junius, under a variety of signatures, to gratify his 
personal pique against Lord Barrington.” Mr. Smith has pur- 
sued this line of argument with great success; and in applyin 
it to the cases of Lord Hillsborough, Lord Suffolk, Mr. Wedder- 
burn, Mr. Whately, and others, he has placed it beyond a 
doubt that, generally speaking, the friends and enemies of 
Junius were the friends and enemies of Temple. 

Dr. Waterhouse, in his “ Essay” on Junius, has given it as 
his opinion, in which Mr. Smith entirely concurs, “ that the 
writings of Junius emanated from one mind, and yet not without 
assistance.” Some person, he adds, must have been privy to 
them; but this aid must have been confined to the writer's 
own household—to his nearest family connexions—subordinate 
to one great over-ruling mind. “Such a friend,” says Mr. 
Smith, “ Lord Temple found in his wife—the partner of 
his joys, his sorrows, and his labours—who was not only his 
amanuensis, but who had talent enough to assist him in the com- 
position of his writings, whose praise was sufficient to support 
his vanity.” The statement of Junius that he was the sole de- 
positary of his own secret, is considered by Mr. Smith as quite 
compatible with the theory of Lady Temple being his amanuensis. 
Junius’s statements about his incognito are not very consistent. 
In his letter to Mr. Grenville, of 6th February 1768, he states, 
that he may hereafter, perhaps, claim the honour of making him- 
self known to him. He elsewhere states, that he is the deposi- 
tary of his own secret, and that it should die with him ; and yet, 
in one of his private notes to Woodfall, he says, “ The truth is, 
there are people about me whom I would wish not to contradict, 
and who would rather see Junius in the Papers, ever so impro- 
perly, than not at all.” Now this statement, if it be truth, we 
cannot believe it to be falsehood, has always appeared to us to 
place it beyond a doubt that there was a principal and a subor- 
dinate engaged in the letters of Junius, and that there was an 
eminent political writer associated with one or more men of rank 
and influence, from whom he derived his information, and who 
“oa and urged him on in his career. The theory of Lady 

emple being the confidant and amanuensis of her husband is the 
lowest possible justification of the statement of Junius. Mr. 
Smith goes so far as to regard her as the person, or one of the 
people who would rather see Junius in the Papers improperly 
0 not at all, and he justifies this supposition by the following 
acts :— 


“Tn some of the letters to the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford may 
certainly be found expressions very characteristic of the playful and 
spiteful mischief of Lady Temple’s pen, particularly with reference to 
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the Duke of Grafton and the ‘ Lovely Thais’ at the Opera-house ; to 
the Duke of Bedford and the alleged sale of Lord Tavistock’s ward- 
robe; or the ‘ Venerable Gertrude’—her route at Bedford House a 
fortnight after Lord Tavistock’s death, and her disposal of the gowns 
and trinkets of the Marchioness of Tavistock—the peculiar and dread- 
ful nature of the malady with which the Princess Dowager was 
afflicted, and the supposed extraordinary treatment of it, as further 
described in an additional note, still suppressed by Mr. Woodfall. 
These are matters, to a knowledge of which, his information could 
scarcely have extended without the gossiping assistance of Lady 
Temple.” 

In connexion with this discussion it is a remarkable fact, that 
there is a decided resemblance between the handwriting of Junius 
and that of Lady Temple. Having had occasion to examine 
with special care the fac-simile of Junius’s handwriting in 
Woodfall’s edition of his works, and having examined all the ori- 
ginals in Mr. Woodfall’s possession, we willingly give to Mr. 
Smith’s theory the benefit of this resemblance. Mr. Smith, how- 
ever, has deprived his argument of much of the value of this 
admission, by asserting that the handwriting is entirely in an 
acquired hand, and sufficiently distinct from Lady Temple’s 
usual hand to escape detection, without the most close and care- 
ful examination. It is, however, but justice to Mr. Smith to 
quote, in support of his argument, the following remarkable 
passage :— 

“Mr. Charles Butler, in his Reminiscences,* speaking of the author- 
ship of Junius, relates, that having been intimately acquainted with 
Wilkes, upon some occasion of their meeting, the conversation acci- 
dentally turned upon the subject of Junius, and that Wilkes totally 
disclaimed the authorship for himself, and treated the supposition with 
ridicule. Upon Mr. Butler expressing a wish to see the originals of 
the letters which Junius had addressed to Wilkes, they were produced, 
together with a card of invitation to dinner, from old Lady Temple, written 
in her own hand, and upon comparing it with Junius’s letters, they thought 
there was some resemblance between them. Mr. Butler does not assert 
that any conversation passed with respect to the possibility of Lord 
Temple being the author; but it may be considered rather a signifi- 
cant fact, that the handwriting of Lady Temple, and the original letters of 
Junius, should happen to be found together, and that they should have 
been so readily produced by Wilkes for comparison.” 


Mr. Smith obtains a considerable support to his theory from 
the repeated assertions of Junius, that he was a man of “ rank 
and fortune,”—that he was a man of Icisure, “standing clear of 
all business and intrigue,”—that he was “ above a common 
bribe,”—that he was, in his writings, “far above all pecuniary 





* Third Edition 1822, p. 81. 
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views,”—and that in point of money, Woodfall “ would some 
way or other be reimbursed.” Although the able writer in the 
Atheneum has very justly remarked that we must often judge of 
Junius by his opposites, we are not willing to believe that these 
statements were made to deceive Woodfall, and that he claimed 
the privileges of wealth and of rank in order to protect him from 
being discovered. We confess, however, that we cannot recon- 
cile with these statements other assertions which seem to prove 
that Junius was a political adventurer, anticipating wealth and 
station from his labours, and looking forward ‘to that solid inde- 

endence, without which no man can be happy or even honest.” 
Tn his three letters to Mr. Grenville, written in 1768, before 
he had committed himself under the signature of Junius, and 
before any danger could arise from the discovery of his name, 
he approaches that distinguished statesman as an author anxious 
for his approbation, and looking forward to some advantages 
from his patronage. The object of his first letter to Mr. 
Grenville is to enclose a Paper, pointing out the injustice of 
a tax of 3d. in the pound upon all articles sold by auction, 
which it was supposed Lord North was to introduce into his 
budget. The motive of the author is not very manifest, but 
we think it may be discovered from a careful study of the letter 
itself, 

“ London, 6th February, 1768. 

** Srr,—The observations contained in the enclosed paper are 
thrown together and sent to you, upon a supposition that the Tax 
therein referred to will make part of the Budget. If Lord North 
should have fallen on any other scheme they will be useless; but if 
the case happens, and they should appear to have any weight, the 
author is satisfied that no man in this country can make so able an 
use of them, and place them in so advantageous a light as Mr. 
Grenville. 

“It is not, Sir, either necessary or proper to make myself known 
to you at present. Ilereafter I may perhaps claim that honour. In 
the meantime be assured, that it is a voluntary disinterested attach- 
ment to your person, founded on an esteem for your spirit and under- 
standing, which has and will for ever engage me in your cause. A 
number of late publications, (falsely attributed to men of far greater 
talent,) may convince you of my zeal, if not of my capacity to serve 


you. 
“The only condition which I presume to make with you, is, that 


you will not only not shew these papers to anybody, but that you 
will never mention having received them.—C.” * 


Few of our readers will believe that such a letter upon such a 





* Had we not seen the original of this letter in the handwriting of Junius, we 
should have doubted its genuineness from its strange punctuation and bad grammar. 
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subject—founded too upon a rumour merely that Lord North 
was to propose an obnoxious tax, could have been written by his 
elder brother, Lord Temple, or by Lord Lyttelton, men of 
vank and station. Few of our readers will deny that it is the 
letter of a political writer, recommending himself to Mr. Gren- 
ville on the testimony of a number of his late publications, which 
may convince him of the author’s zeal and capacity to serve him. 
If the object of Junius was simply to prevent the imposition of 
the obnoxious tax, why did he not send his enclosed paper to the 
public, aud put it in the power of all the members of the Oppo- 
sition, as well as Mr. Grenville, to avail themselves of his obser- 
vations? The truth of these views will be placed beyond a 
doubt by a perusal of the second letter of Junius to Mr. Gren- 
ville, written seven months afterwards, and long before there 
could be any reason for carrying on a system of deception to 
prevent the discovery of his name. 


“© London, 3d September 1768. 

** Sir,—It may not be improper you should know that the public 
is entirely mistaken with respect to the author of several late publica- 
tions in the newspapers. LE ASSURED THAT HE IS A MAN QUITE UN- 
KNOWN AND UNCONNECTED. He has attached himself to your cause, 
and to you alone,* upon motives which, Ir HE WERE OF CONSEQUENCE 
ENOUGH TO GIVE WEIGHT TO HIS JUDGMENT, would be thought as 
honourable to you, as they are satisfactory to himself. At a proper 
time HE WILL SOLICIT THE NONOUR of being known; he has present 
important reasons for wishing to be concealed. 

**Some late papers in which the cause of the country, and the 
defence of your character and measures have been thought not ill- 
maintained; others signed Lucius, and one or two upon the New 
Commission of Trade, with a multitude of others, came from this 
hand. They have been taken notice of by the public. 

“ May I plead it as a merit with you, Sir, that no motive of vanity 
shall ever discover the author of this letter. If an earnest wish to 
serve you gives me any claim, let me intreat you not to suffer a hint 
of this communication to escape you to anybody.—C.” 


In his observations upon this letter, which we consider a very 
valuable one in the Junius controversy, Mr. Smith admits that 
it distinctly informs Mr. Grenville, “ that the writer was a per- 
son of obscure condition and unknown to fame ;” and he admits, 
also, that he knows this “ to be even now the opinion of those 
for whose information on this subject, and for whose extensive 
knowledge and critical acumen he has the greatest respect and 
admiration,” “but after long reflection,” he adds, “1 cannot 
arrive at the conclusion that Junius was otherwise than the 





* The italics in this letter, not the capitals, are Junius’s. 
VOL, XIX, NO, XXXVIIL 21 
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exact reverse of that which, in the present instance, and for his 
present purposes, he professed to be.” 

Now we ask Mr. Smith, or rather a disinterested reader, for 
Mr. Smith has a theory to support, what could be the present 

urposes of Junius ?—his purposes in 1768. Is it not clear that 
fe was recommending himself to the notice and patronage of 
Mr. Grenville, by making him acquainted with the number of 
his contributions to the newspapers, and with the value attached 
to them by the public. He even specifies letters signed Lucius, 
of which three had appeared in the Public Advertiser previous to 
the date of the letter to Mr. Grenville; and it was therefore in 
Mr. Grenville’s power to communicate with Lucius through the 
medium of the newspapers. That he had not then communicated 
with him is obvious from the third letter of Junius, which is 
equally valuable with the second in throwing light on the station 
of its author. 

‘“* London, 20th October 1768. 

“ Srr,—I beg leave to offer you a letter, reprinted in the enclosed 
paper, under the signature of Atticus,* as finished with more care 
than I have usually time to give to these productions. The town is 
curious to know the author. Everybody guesses, some are quite 
certain, and all are mistaken. Some who bear your character, give 
it to the Rockinghams; (a policy I do not understand;) and Mr. 
Bourke (Burke) denies it as he would a fact which he wished to have 
believed. 

‘“‘ It may be proper to assure you that no man living knows or even 
suspects the author. I HAVE NO CONNEXION WITH ANY PARTY, except 
a voluntary attachment to your cause and house. It began with 
amusement, grew into habit, was confirmed by a closer attention to 
your principles and conduct, and is now heated into passion. The 
Grand Councilt was mine, and I may say with truth, almost every- 
thing that, for two years past, has attracted the attention of the publick. 
I am conscious these papers have been very unequal; but you will 
be candid enough to make allowances for a man who writes abso- 
lutely without materials or instruction. For want of hints of this kind, 
I fear I frequently mistake your views, as well as the true point, wherein 
you would choose to rest the questions in which your name is concerned. 
But this is an inconvenience without a remedy. I must continue to 
argue for you as I would for myself in the same circumstances, as 
far as I understand yours. Until you are Minister I must not permit 
myself to think of the honour of being known to you. When that happens 
you will not find me a needy or a troublesome dependant. In the 


* Originally published in the Public Adtertiser of the 19th October 1768. In 
a previous letter signed Atticus, he states that the greater part of his property is 
invested in the funds, but that rumours of events likely to affect his fortune made 
him change the investment. 

+ This clever satire upon the ministry, dated 22d October 1767, is published in 
Woodfall’s Junius, Edit. 1812, vol. ii. p. 482. 
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meantime I must console myself with reflecting, that by resisting 
every temptation of vanity, and even the great desire I have of being 
honoured with your notice, I give you some assurance that you may 
depend upon my firmness and fidelity hereafter.” 


This obsequious letter removes all reasonable doubt respecting 
the object which its author (not yet Junius) had in view in 
corresponding with George Grenville. He sends him testi- 
monials of his capacity as a political writer, and anticipating his 
return to power, he promises to make himself known to him 
when Minister, restraining himself in the meantime from think- 
ing even of the honour of being noticed by him, of which he has 
so great a desire. A more decided offer of political service was 
never made to a British Minister. Lucius, and Atticus, and C., 
now one individual, complains that he is obliged to write ab- 
solutely without materials or instruction,—apologizes on this 
ground for not doing justice to the views of Grenville and the 
questions in which his name is concerned ; and though he con- 
siders the inconvenience without remedy, he obviously desires to 
be placed in communication with the ex-Minister, and to receive 
from him materials, hints, and instructions, for the dexterous use 
of which he seeks to be rewarded when that ex-Minister is in 
power. He is then to be a dependent, but not a needy or 
troublesome one, and till that event takes place, he is to console 
himself by the reflection, that by maintaining his incognito he is 
giving a pledge to the patron whose favour he is bespeaking, 
that he will, in the future, be a firm and faithful ally. 

If we have not given the correct interpretation of the motives 
under which these letters were written, it is not because we are 
misled by any preconceived notions of our own respecting their 
author. Throwing aside all such notions, we are simply discussing 
as a juryman the leading question in the Junius controversy. 
Was Junius a man of rank and fortune, that is, a nobleman, such 
as Lord Temple and Lord Lyttelton, or was he a political adven- 
turer like Sir Philip Francis and Colonel Macleane? We main- 
tain that these three letters, written before Lucius and Atticus 
assumed the name of Junius, and before Junius had made himself 
amenable to the laws of his country, and placed his person and 
his property in danger, decide this question. Whatever Junius 
wrote afterwards was written to deceive the public, and conceal 
his name, and like all deceivers, he overshot the mark at which 
he aimed. In a letter dated 12th April 1769, signed Junius, 
and written after he had attacked Sir William Draper and the 
Duke of Grafton, he distinctly acknowledges that “ he had 
refused offers which a more prudent or a more interested man 
would have accepted,” and in order to put down this charge 
which had been preferred against him by Sir John Macpherson, 
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and at the same time to meet the other charge of Silurus, that 
he was a man of obscure origin and low bred, he states for the 
first time that Ais rank and fortune place him above a common 
bribe.* In support of these views we may refer to Junius’s first 
letter to Wilkes, dated 21st August 1771, where he warns him 
*“‘ not to be too hasty in concluding from the apparent tendency 
of this letter, to any possible interests or connexions of my own,” 
and at the same time distinctly states that “ he does not disclaim 
the idea of some personal views to future honour and advantage,” 
and that ‘ these views are not little in themselves.” 

While perusing the three letters to George Grenville, we 
have frequently asked ourselves the question,—In what spirit 
were these letters received? Did George Grenville seek the 
acquaintance of his devoted admirer the eloquent Lucius and 
Atticus? Did he long for the society of the gay and witty 
author of the “* Grand Council upon the Affairs of Ireland ?” 
Did he convey to his liberal auxiliary the hints, materials, and 
‘instructions, which were needed to defend aright the patriot’s 
cause? Was he so dead to feeling as to decline, by silence, the 
glowing friendship so generously offered him? Was he so cal- 
lous to the claims of genius as to spurn the rising Junius from 
his threshold? Was he so regardless of the interests of his 


party and of his family as to undervalue the proffered alliance 
of an auxiliary whose eloquence shook the throne and the em- 
pire? Or did he rest satisfied with docqueting the letters of his 





* This letter was not in Junius’s own collection of his letters published in 1772. 
it is a sort of reply to the Monody written by the late Sir John Macpherson, 
Governor-General of India, and entitled “ The Tears of Sedition on the Death of 
Junius.” The author of the Monody charges Junius with being a partisan of 
Wilkes, and bought off by the Ministry. 

* Poisoned was Junius? No; ¢ Alas, he fell 
Midst arrows dipped in Ministerial gold.’ ” 
To which Junius replies that his ‘‘ Letter of Monday will convince the author 
that I am neither a partisan of Wilkes, nor bought off by the Ministry.” 

In the same poem the author refers to Silurus, a writer in the Public Advertiser, 
as the successful opponent of Junius. 

“ Accursed Silurus! blasted be thy wing ! 
That grey Scotch wing which led the unerring dart ! 
In virtue’s cause could all that’s satire sting 
A bosom with corruption’s poison fraught ?” 

Woodfall in his edition of Junius, vol. iii. p. 201, note, has quoted a portion of 
Silurus’ attack upon Junius, remarking that Silurus “ assumes a personal know- 
ledge of Junius.” : 

“ I know Junius,” says Silurus, “and I am not surprised that he calls aloud 
for blood. Bred among the dregs of mankind, he imbibed their vices, and acquired 
that hardness of heart which is usually produced by crime. Possessed of some 
ambition, versed in the low arts of adulation, he wrought himself into the confi- 
dence of the vain by unmanly flattery, and rose from obscurity by means which 
dishonoured his patrons.” Silurus was the signature of James Macpherson, the 
cousin of Sir John, and the translator of Ossian, and it is well known that he was 
personally acquainted with Sir Philip Francis and Macleane. 
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worshipper, and strangling them with red tape for the benefit 
of posterity ? It was put in George Grenville’s power at any 
time to communicate with Junius: and though nine months 
after the date of the last letter we find Junius saying that he 
was not personally known to Mr. Grenville, (a prudent assertion 
at the time,) we cannot doubt that communications must have 
taken place between them,—that Junius might have derived 
all his knowledge of the Court and the Cabinet from George 
Grenville and his party; and that Lord Temple and his friends 
might have been “ the people about him whom he did not wish 
to contradict, and who had rather see Junius in the papers ever 
so improperly than not at all.” 

The next topic in the Junius controversy, and a most in- 
structive one it is, taken up by Mr. Smith, is that of the Letter 
to an Honourable Brigadier-General, Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces, published in London in 1760, and reprinted 
and edited in 1841 by Mr. Simons of the British Museum. In 
the opinion of Mr. Simons, and we believe of every person who 
has carefully perused it, it was written by Junius. We have 
already, in our former article on Junius, given a full account 
of this remarkable pamphlet, and as Mr. Smith freely admits 
that it was written by Junius, it is unnecessary to say anything 
more on this point than is contained in the following paragraph 
from Mr. Simons’ Introduction :— 


“Some months since, in the performance of his duties in the 
Library of the British Museum, the writer met with a pamphlet 
which, in his judgment, bore a close resemblance to the style and 
composition of Junius. It was referred, as well to some friends, as to 
other gentlemen of impartiality and judgment; and the unhesitating 
opinion of all being, that the pamphlet and the letters of Junius were 
by the same hand, it is now submitted to the public. . . . . 

‘“‘ This letter was written, if not by a soldier, at all events by a person 
well skilled in military affairs. In style, phraseology, and matter ; in 
sarcastic irony, bold interrogatories, stinging sarcasm, and severe per- 
sonalities ; in frequent taunts of treachery, desertion, and cowardice, it 
so closely resembles the compositions of Junius, that the identity of thei 
authorship scarcely admits of a doubt. Allusions to Lord Towns- 
hend’s skill in caricature, and to the remarkable passages in his dis- 
patch of September 20, 1759, announcing the surrender of Quebec, 
‘ This was the situation of things when I was told that I commanded,’ 
and ‘the Highlanders took to their broadswords,’ frequently occur 
both in Junius and in this letter. Several passages in it evince also 
that strong prejudice against the Scotch, which is another character- 
*stic of Junius.” 


Now it is very curious to see how Mr. Smith deals with the 
great fact that this letter was written by Junius, and how he 
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struggles to make it the production of Lord Temple. He of 
course does not notice the preliminary difficulty that Mr. Simons 
considers it as the work of a soldier, or of a person well skilled 
in military affairs, because neither of these characters are appli- 
cable to Lord Temple; but he endeavours to draw an argument 
from the following anecdote, which was related by Thomas 
Grenville to Lord Mahon, to whom we owe its publication.* 


‘“‘ A slight incident connected with these times is recorded by tra- 
dition, and affords a striking proof how much a fault of manner may 
obscure and disparage high excellence of mind. After Wolfe’s ap- 
pointment, and on the day preceding his embarkation for America, 
Pitt, desirous of giving his last verbal instructions, invited him to 
dinner, Lord Temple being the only other guest. As the evening 
advanced, Wolfe, heated perhaps by his own aspiring thoughts, and 
the unwonted society of statesmen, broke forth into a strain of gas- 
conade and bravado. He drew his sword, he rapped the table with 
it, he flourished it round the room, he talked of the mighty things 
which that sword was to achieve. ‘The two ministers sat aghast at 
an exhibition so unusual from any man of real sense and real spirit. 
And when at last Wolfe had taken his leave, and his carriage was 
heard to roll from the door, Pitt seemed for the moment shaken in 
the high opinion which his deliberate judgment had formed of Wolfe : 
he lifted up his eyes and arms, and exclaimed to Lord Temple, ‘ Good 
God! that I should have entrusted the fate of the country and of the 
administration to such hands.’”’ t 


In order to connect Lord Temple with Wolfe, so as to assign 
a motive for attacking Townshend, he says that Wolfe owed his 
appointment to Mr, Pitt and Lord Temple, principally, it is 
believed, at the recommendation of the latter; and he adds, that 
the great interest taken in the fate of Wolfe by Lord Temple is 





* Hist. of England, vol. iv. p. 228. 

+ Asa counterpart to this disagreeable, though interesting story, we are con- 
strained to lay before our readers another anecdote of this illustrious General, with 
which they will more deeply sympathize. We give it in the words of Professor 
Playfair, who had it from Professor Robison himself, who was tutor to Lieu- 
tenant Knowles, the Admiral’s son, though afterwards rated as a Midshipman 
in the Royal William. “ Professor Robison happened to be on duty in the boat 
in which General Wolfe went to visit some of his posts, the night before the 
battle, which was expected to be decisive of the fate of the campaign. The even- 
ing was fine, and the scene, considering the work they were engaged in, sufficiently 
impressive. As they rowed along, the General, with much feeling, repeated nearly 
the whole of Gray’s Elegy (which had appeared not long before, and was yet but 
little known) to an officer who sat with him in the stern of the boat ; adding as he 
concluded, that ‘he would prefer being the author of that poem to the glory of beating 
the French to-morrow.’”—Biographical Account of the late Professor Robison, in the 
Edinburgh Transactions, vol. vii. p. 499. Edinburgh, 1815. This anecdote is told 
less correctly, though more beautifully, by Lord Mahon, who seems to have taken 
it from Grahame’s History of the United States. See his Hist. of England, vol. 
iv, pp. 243, 244, . 
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traditionally known by the preceding anecdote. Without deigning 
to notice the impotence of this last observation, we may ask Mr. 
Smith on what authority it is that he states that Wolfe’s appoint- 
ment was made by Lord Temple in conjunction with Mr. Pitt, 
and who the individual or the individuals are who believe that 
the appointment was made principally on the recommendation 
of the former? We presume that Mr. Smith has no authority 
for the first statement, and that he is the individual who believes 
the second. That Wolfe owed his appointment to Mr. Pitt 
alone, is obvious from the anecdote so well related by Lord 
Mahon; but if this is not sufficient evidence of the fact, we can 
place it beyond a doubt by the following quotation from Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs of George II.—“ Considering that our ancient 
officers had grown old on a very small portion of experience, 
which by no means compensated for the decay of fire and vigour, 
it was Mr. Pit’’s practice to trust his plans tojthe alertness and 
hopes of younger men. This appeared particularly in the no- 
mination of Wolfe for the enterprise on Quebec. Ambition, 
industry, passion for the service, were conspicuous in him. He 
seemed to breathe for nothing but fame, and lost no moment 
in qualifying himself to compass his object. He had studied 
for this purpose, and wrote well. Presumption in himself was 
necessary to such a character, and he had it. He was formed 
to execute the designs of such a master as Pitt.” 

Feeling his inability to connect the name of Temple with the 
authorship of the attack upon Lord Townshend, Mr. Smith may 
be considered as abandoning this hopeless task, when, in the 
absence of reason, he thus appeals to his imagination :— 


“ The want of appreciation, on the part of General Townshend, of 
the merits of Wolfe, and that peculiar feature of Lord Temple’s char- 
acter, which always induced him to adopt and resent the quarrels of 
those whom he had loved or protected, would account for the attack 
upon Townshend, in the letter to a brigadier-general, added, perhaps, 
to some other real or fancied provocation, of which it would now be 
a hopeless task to endeavour to ascertain the cause. It is not a very 
improbable conjecture that Townshend’s well-known character for 
caricature might have been exercised at the expense of Lord Temple, 
whose tall and awkward figure would have afforded him ample oppor- 
tunity for ridicule.” 


After this discussion, we have no doubt that our readers will 
concur in the opinion that Lord Temple was not the author of 
the Letter to a Brigadier-General. He was, in no sense of the 
words, the friend or patron of Wolfe, to induce him to become 
his defender. He was not a soldier or a military student, to 
qualify him to write such a letter; and, like Junius, he had not 
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served under one of the Townshends, and had not been 40 times 
promised to be served by the other. In excluding Temple from 
the honour of writing the letter under our consideration, we ex- 
clude, on the same grounds, Sir Philip Francis, who was at the 
time only 20 years of age, and could have no motive whatever 
for writing it, even if he had possessed the talent and maturity of 
intellect which such a production demanded.* Macleane, who 
was the friend of Wolfe,—who shared his glory at the siege of 
Quebec,—and who had served under Townshend, is the only 
person that has yet been named who was in the position to have 
written the Letter to a Brigadier-General,—the first production, 
doubtless, of Junius. 

Mr. Smith proceeds to connect Temple with Junius, by means 
of an angry quarrel which Junius had with Scevola, (James Mac- 
i a strenuous defender of the ministry. As Lord Chief 

ustice, Lord Camden had declared, in the affair of general 
warrants, that an hour’s loss of liberty to an Englishman was 
inestimable ; while, in speaking of the suspension of the law in 
1766, for preventing the exportation of corn, he alleged that the 
suspension was only a forty days’ tyranny at the outside. Lord 
Temple irritated Lord Camden by placing these two statements 
in contrast, and in revenge for the insult, Lord Camden “ drew 
a character of Lord Temple hypothetically,” and concluded, that 
if the character he described applied to any person, “ it must be 
to one of the narrowest, most vindictive, and most perfidious of 
human beings.” Under the signature of Bifrons, Junius, in a 
letter dated 23d April 1768, thus attacks the ministry and Lord 
Camden :— 


“If I were to characterize the present ministry from any single 
virtue which shines predominant in their administration, I should 
fix upon duplicity as the proper word to express it. I would not here 
be misunderstood. I do not by this mean only the little sneaking 
quality, commonly called double-dealing, which every pettifogging 
rascal may attain to, but that real duplicity of character which our 
ministers have assumed to themselves, by which every member of 
their body acts in two distinct capacities, and, Janus like, bears two 
faces and two tongues, each of which may give the lie to the other 
without danger to his reputation. This is the present Catholic poli- 
tical faith, which, unless a man believes, he shall not get a place; 
and if people would attend to this, they would be able to account for 
many of our great men’s actions, which are unaccountable any other 
way. 

“ By this rule, a man may say, as a Judge, that the loss of an Eng- 





* It is a curious fact, that the officer who wrote the refutation of this letter, 
which was published also in 1760, declares that the author of the letter “surely 
must not have been in England.” Macleane had not returned from America. 
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lishman’s liberty for 24 hours only is grievous beyond estimation; and 
then, as a minister, declare that forty days’ tyranny is a trifling burthen, 
which any Englishman may bear.” 

Many months afterwards, as Mr. Smith remarks, these words 
were repeated by a writer in the Public Advertiser, under the 
signature of Scevola, who undertook the defence of Lord Cam- 
den in opposition to Junius. Junius was unusually excited by 
this attempt to represent him as Lord Camden’s enemy, and in 
a private note to Woodfall* he thus deals with his anonymous 
opponent :— 

“‘ Sceevola I see is determined to make me an enemy to Lord Cam- 
den. If it be not wilful malice, I beg you will signify to him, that 
when I originally mentioned Lord Camden’s declaration about 
the corn-bill, it was without any view of discussing that doctrine, and 
only as an instance of a singular opinion maintained by a man of 
great learning and integrity. Such an instance was necessary to the 
plan of my letter. I think he has in effect injured the man whom he 
meant to defend.” 

In a recent note to Woodfall, written five days afterwards, 
accompanying the letter of Philo-Junius to Sczvola, he adds,— 


**T should not trouble you or myself about that blockhead Sczevola, 
but that his absurd fiction of my being Lord Camden’s enemy has done harm. 
Every fool can do mischief, therefore signify to him what I said.” 


And in a third note, dated December 17th, he says to 
Woodfall, — 

“ Say to-morrow, ‘ We are desired to inform Scxvola that his 
private note was received with the most profound indifference and 
contempt.’ I see his design. The Duke of Grafton has been long 
labouring to detach Camden. ‘This Scevola is the wretchedest of all 
fools and dirty knaves !”’ 

It is obvious from these quotations that Junius felt deeply 
the attack of Sczvola, and felt it the more deeply because he 
himself was in the wrong, and acting in bad faith. In the letter 
of Bifrons, of which we have given literatim the first paragraph, 
he charges Lord Camden with duplicity, by quoting Lord 
Temple’s contrast of the two opinions given by Lord Camden— 
a duplicity which he characterizes at the end of his letter as a 
“ stale legerdemain by which a man dexterous at the art may 
play his two characters like cups and balls—speak, write, read, 
lie, promise, swear, and you can never catch him till the box 
drop out of his hand.” Sceevola justly and ably takes advantage 
of this virtual attack upon Camden; and Junius finding that 
his cause has thus been injured, exhausts his epithets of scur- 


* Woodfall’s Junius, vol. i. p. 239, December 5, 1771. 
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rility upon Sczevola, and basely attempts, by the merest quibble, 
to shew that he did not attack Lord Camden. In this opinion 
we have the concurrence of Mr. Smith :—“ There is certainly,” 
says he, “not anything very foolish or very knavish in the letters 
of Sceevola, and nothing which apparently could warrant the 
very harsh terms applied to him by Junius in his private note to 
Woodfall, unless, indeed, as I believe, that the assertions of 
Scevola approached too near the real truth of the case, and that 
Junius was not, at any time, so near being unmasked as by this 
wretched fool and dirty knave, ScmVOLA, who had the unpardon- 
able temerity to accuse Lord Temple of being the Patron of 
Junius, and William Gerard Hamilton the writer.” The opi- 
nion of Scevola that Temple was the Patron of Junius was 
maintained by Sir John Macpherson under the signature of 
Poetikastos, and by another anonymous writer in a letter ad- 
dressed to Tur BrorHERHOOD or STOWE. 
In the years 1769, 1770, and 1771, a very intimate corres- 
ondence and interchange of communication was kept up between 
Mr. Calcraft, Lord and Lady Chatham, and Lord Temple, but 
not one of Mr. Calcraft’s letters, at this period, to Lord Temple 
has been preserved among the Grenville Papers. Mr. Smith 
has ingeniously availed himself of this correspondence in support 
of his theory. Contrary to the advice of Lord Chatham, Lord 
Granby had voted for the expulsion of Wilkes in May 1769, 
and it is well known regretted the vote which he gave, and was 
disposed to resign. Previous to the expulsion of Wilkes, Junius 
knew all that was going on between these parties. He wrote to 
Woodfall that Lord Granby was already staggered, and he en- 
closed, for instant publication, a letter to Lord Granby, under 
the signature of Your REAL FRIEnD, and dated 6th May, in 
which he calls upon him in the most earnest manner to embrace 
the present opportunity of “recovering the public esteem.” 
Although this remonstrance produced no effect upon Lord 
Granby, yet he was so far shaken by it as to listen to the fre- 
quent attempts of Lord Chatham and Lord Temple to detach 
him from the government, and induce him to resign his employ- 
ments and join the opposition. On the 8th May 1770, Lord 
Chatham says to Calcraft, that “the expectation of the public 
was never more fixed upon two great men than upon the Mar- 
quis of Granby and Lord Camden.” In Calcraft’s reply he 
informs Lord Chatham that Lord Granby seems very properly 
disposed. On the 17th January Lord Temple tells Lord Chat- 
ham that he had that instant returned from Calcraft’s—that Lord 
Granby was there—that the King and the Duke of Grafton had 
been on their knees to Lord Granby not to resign—that he was 
inflexible as to that, but yielded for 24 hours—and that it was 
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with Calcraft’s and his (Lord T.’s) wish that Lord Chatham 
should take the trouble of writing, either to Lord Granby him- 
self or to Calcrafi, his opinion and warm desire “ that his Lord- 
ship (Lord G.) may, to-morrow morning, go to the Queen’s 
house, desire to see the King, and carry into execution what had 
been so much better done yesterday.” Temple adds, “The 
ministry live upon moments. . . . . . Heaven and earth are in 


Lord Chatham replies on the same day, in language and sen- 
timent so singularly like those in Junius’s letter of “ Your 
REAL FRIEND,” that we must give our readers an opportunity 
of comparing and admiring them. 


“ T write,” says Lord Chatham, “ without a mind, to tell you that 
my solicitude is extreme and full of the most real pain till I hear that 
the Marquis of Granby has carried into execution a resolution 
worthy of himself, and that will fix for ever the dignity of his future 
public life, and go further than any other thing to awaken the king 
into a just sense of this perilous moment. I honour to veneration 
the unshaken determination of the Marquis’s mind; but I own, I 
grieve that generosity of nature has melted him enough to grant 
twenty-four hours’ respite to a minister’s entreaties, to be numbered 
with whom (though but for a day longer) may be essentially useful to 
him, but must be irksome, and may be dangerous, in various con- 
structions, to the Marquis, on whom every eye is fixed. 

“ I feel how infinitely too much I presume on his Lordship’s indul- 
gence to me, when I venture to request him, with the most earnest 
and faithful entreaties, not to suffer his noble nature to be led into 
the snares of delay, or give to his enemies (if he can have one) a handle 
to lessen the lustre of his proceeding, and ascribe (though unjustly) a 
reluctant hesitation to an act of the most manly and noble decision. 
Full as my heart is of the kingdom’s extreme danger and of Lord 
Granby’s true honour and dignity, I will, through you, venture to 
advise and almost to conjure his Lordship to cut at once the cobweb- 
pleas for time, urged by a hard-pressed minister, to whom moments 
may be safety. My most respectful and warmly affectionate advice 
therefore is, that Lord Granby should demand an audience at the 
Queen’s House to-morrow, and there and then absolutely and finally 
resign the ordnance and the command of the army.” * 


Before Mr. Calcraft had received this letter, he writes to 
Lord Chatham another,t telling him that Lord Granby has 
been with him, and “that, at the most pressing request of the 
Duke of Grafton, who used every argument to persuade him 
against resignation, he has postponed waiting on the king till 





* “ Chatham Correspondence.” Vol. iii. pp. 392, 393. 
_t These three letters are all written between eight and twelve o’clock at 
night of the 15th. 
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Wednesday, when he remains determined to resign the army and 
ordnance.” Lord Granby accordingly resigned these offices on 
the 17th of January 1770. 

We have dwelt thus long upon this affair of Lord Granby’s, 
as it connects Junius in a very decided manner with the 
Grenville brotherhood. Junius in his secret sphere, and the 
Grenvillites with Lord Chatham in their more open combination, 
are in obvious communication, confessing the same object, using 
the same arguments if not the very same language, and breaking 
up the ministry by detaching from it Lord Granby. Mr. Smith 
has done good service on this occasion in marshalling all the 
incidents of this combination ; but admitting all his facts, we 
cannot admit his conclusion, that Temple was Junius. He 
has proved only what we think a valuable truth, that Junius, 
the political adventurer, was the auxiliary if not the tool of the 
Grenville party, receiving all his information from them, and 
giving them all his wit and eloquence in return. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the united proceed- 
ings of Junius and the Grenvillites on the Remonstrance and 
Petition of the Lord Mayor and City of London to the King, 
calling upon him to dissolve parliament and remove the evil 
ministers for ever from his councils. The triumvirate write on 
the subject in the same style as Junius. The proposal of Lord 
Chatham to go to the Hall to support the Westminster Re- 
monstrance, is mentioned in Calcraft’s letter to Temple, dated 
Sunday, March 18th, 1770; and, in Junius’s private letter 
to Woodfall, of the very same date, similarly written, he an- 
nounces the same fact! It is impossible that there could have 
been an immediate communication between these opponents of 
the government. Upon the subject of the Remonstrance Junius 
writes two public letters, dated 19th March and 3d April. Mr. 
Smith informs us that he has found among Lord Temple’s 
papers a document which he thinks certainly connected with the 
composition of these two letters. This document is a printed 
copy of the Remonstrance and Censure, cut from the newspapers 
of the day, carefully pasted upon a quarter of a sheet of foolscap 
paper, and indorsed with its title in Lord Temple’s handwriting. 
Many of the leading passages are underlined as capitals and 
italics by Lord Temple, and “ these particular passages contain 
the points and some of the same expressions to be found in the 
two letters of Junius,” already mentioned. Within the same 
paper were extracts from Locke’s Essay on Civil Government, 
which appear to Mr. Smith to contain the germs of some 
passages in Junius’s letter of the 19th March. Mr. Smith 
mentions other two remarkable coincidences between the opinions 
and information of the triumvirate and of Junius. All these 
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parties are decidedly in favour of Press Warrants; and no 
sooner does Calcraft, on the 11th November, announce to Lord 
Temple the fact, that great consternation was occasioned among 
the ministers by Lord Mansfield’s suddenly resigning the office 
of Speaker in the House of Lords, than Junius on the very next 
day, November 12, communicates to Woodfall the same fact, 
that by this resignation Lord Mansfield has thrown the ministry 
into confusion ! 

It is a fact of some weight in this controversy, that George 
Grenville, who had long been in delicate health, and for some 
time in a dangerous state, died on the 13th November. There 
had been a strong attachment, both personal and political, be- 
tween him and Lord Temple, who is said to have felt severely 
the death of his brother. Now it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that Junius was never more active than in November and 
December 1770. “He published,” says a writer in the 
Atheneum, “a letter the very day after George Grenville’s 
death, the 14th; and then on the 19th and 24th of November; 
and on the 8th, 13th, 14th, 17th, 20th, and 24th December. So 
says Dr. Good—to which Mr. Smith adds the letters of Philel- 
eutherus Anglicanus on the 15th, 22d, and 29th of December, 
and 5th of January ;” and from these facts he draws the con- 


clusion, that Lord Temple, under such circumstances of family 


distress, could not have time or heart to compose these various 
productions. Mr. Smith has candidly admitted, that “ on these 
dates may be grounded an objection to the theory of Lord Temple’s 
authorship,” and he has endeavoured by various arguments, the 
force of which we cannot admit, to weaken the force of this ob- 
jection. In this opinion we follow the writer in the Atheneum,* 
and we are persuaded that there are few students of the Junius 
controversy who will adopt the sentiments to which the necessity 
of Mr. Smith’s theory have compelled him to give utterance. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Mr. Smith throughout 
the numerous comparisons which he has so admirably instituted 
between the sentiments and expressions of Junius, and those of 
the three statesmen to whom we have so frequently referred. 
The connexion between Junius and these parties cannot be ques- 
tioned, and we are firmly persuaded that every reader who has 
no theory to support will adopt our opinion that Lord Temple 
was not the representative but the patron of Junius. 

In support of this conclusion, Mr, Smith has himself furnished 
us with some very valuable facts. Mr. Daniel Wray, a deputy- 
teller of the Exchequer, and in a position to obtain authentic 
information on the political topics of the day, informs Lord 


* June 18, 1853, No. 1338, p. 735. 
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Hardwicke, “ that the divisions are great in the besiegers’ camp, 
particularly between Lord Temple and Camden, about the author 
of Junius’s Letters.” Upon this passage, quoted in a Memoir of 
Mrs. Wray,* Mr. George Hardinge, senior Justice of the coun- 
ties of Brecon, &c., and the author of the Memoir, makes the 
following remarks :— 


“These words are of no trivial import, and they wonderfully con- 
firm a passage in a conversation between Lord Camden and me. He 
told me that many things in Junius convinced him that the materials 
were prompted by Earl Temple, and he mentioned in particular a 
confidential statement which had been made in private between Lord 
Chatham, Lord Temple, and Lord Camden, which, from the nature of 
it, could only have been disclosed by Lord Temple, through Junius, to 
the public.” 


And in another placet Mr. Hardinge further says :— 


‘“‘ T know enough of Junius to know that he was of Lord Temple's 
school, and that he wrote that paper from hints or materials prompted 
by him. So far he was betrayed in one of the letters to the first Lord 
Camden, for in that letter he touched upon a fact, known only to 
three persons, Lords Chatham, Camden, and Temple. The latter, 
during almost the whole period of the Juniuses, was bitter against the 
two former; and so was Junius, though with an air of guard and 
candour. 

“Lord Temple had not eloquence or parts enough to have written 
Junius ; but I have no doubt that he knew the author.” 


In support of Mr. Justice Hardinge’s opinion, we may fairly 
se the saying of Junius to Wilkes, in his letter of the 7th 

eptember 1773, “that he would be glad to mortify these con- 
temptible creatures who call themselves noblemen, whose worth- 
less importance depends entirely upon their influence over 
boroughs.” 

In the subsequent part of his dissertation, Mr. Smith proceeds 
to institute an elaborate comparison between the letters of Junius 
and the speeches, pamphlets, and other writings of Lord Temple ; 
but in the performance of this task he has ascribed to Lord 
Temple productions of various kinds to which his name was not 
attached, and which, as has been well shewn by the writer in 
the Atheneum, there is every reason to believe were not written 
by himself. Conceding, however, to our author all the advant- 
ages which he may derive from such an extended comparison, 
we cannot see that there is such a resemblance as to justify the 





* Ina letter, dated Nov. 22, 1772. See “Nichol’s Illustrations of Literary 
History,” vol. i. p. 146. 
+ “ Hardinge’s Miscellaneous Works.” 3 vols. 8vo. Nichol’s, 1818. 
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conclusion that Temple was Junius. United in sentiment and 
in purpose, pleading the same cause and denouncing the same 
adversaries, and perchance in mutual communication, nothing 
was more likely than that the expressions of the one should re- 
semble those of the other. Junius might borrow from Temple, 
and Temple from Junius, in the same manner as expressions 
have been indicated in the letters of Chatham, Chesterfield, and 
others, which induced ingenious men to regard them as the 
representatives of Junius. But even if such expressions and 
sentiments had been more numerous and striking than they are, 
we never could have admitted them as proofs of equal genius 
and intellect. Nowhere do we find in the works of Temple the 
mental power of Junius—nowhere his eloquence—nowhere his 
acrimonious invectives—nowhere that versatility of talent in 
which the grave is combined with the gay, and the frivolity of 
the banter with the severity of the syllogism. We are not so 
unreasonable as to expect in the ordinary writings of any claimant 
to be Junius, that force of eloquence and dialectic power which 
burst forth with volcanic energy from the depth of a soul stirred 
up by the greatness of its cause, and that sharp yet polished 
invective in which an anonymous writer alone can indulge, and 
which carries the arrows which it tips deep into the bosom of its 
victim. Lord Temple was by no means a great writer, and we 
cannot find in his works anything like a continuous paragraph 
at all similar to any in Junius. But even if such paragraphs 
were found they might remove an objection to a theory without 
adding to its probability. We are not entitled to demand more 
from a claimant to be Junius than that mental power and sharp- 
ened wit, and vigour of expression, which appear more or less 
in all his writings; and perhaps even this is too great a demand, 
for there are letters certainly written by Junius which are not 
Junian, and which exhibit so little of his peculiar talent that 
able critics have denied that they were his. 

Mr. Smith has written many pages on the subject of the hand- 
writing of Junius, in order to shew that the letters were written 
by Lady Temple. He considers it quite certain that the style 
of writing was “ not the undisguised and ordinary hand of the 
writer,” and therefore that “it can scarcely be expected that 
the handwriting of any individual should now be discovered that 
will correspond exactly with that adopted by Junius.” He be- 
lieves it to have been a style of writing acquired for the express 
purpose of these and other anonymous papers. As Junius dis- 
tinctly tells Woodfall, on two occasions, that the letter had been 
copied, Mr. Smith naturally infers that there must have been an 
amanuensis, and that this amanuensis must have been Lady 
Temple, because, with any other amanuensis, Junius would not 
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have been the depositary of his own secret. Admitting that the 
hand is one acquired for the purpose of disguise, we are con- 
strained for various reasons to believe it to be the handwriting 
of Junius himself. We cannot conceive it possible that an 
author placed in the position of Junius, and suddenly called 
upon to write to his printer, could have his wife always at his 
command; nor can we conceive how urgent business could be 
carried on, when the hand of the master is paralyzed by the fear 
of detection. Why should Junius have taken such means of 
concealment when he wrote his first letter to the Public Adver- 
tiser? At a much later period he contemplated making him- 
self known to George Grenville, and we cannot allow ourselves 
to believe that from 1760 to 1774, a period of fourteen years, he 
had restrained his hand from its duties, and inflicted upon his 
wife the obligation to discharge them. But even if we admitted 
the complicity of Lady Temple with Junius, we must protest 
against the attempt of Mr. Smith, to strengthen his argument 
by involving her in the disgrace of being the author of an inde- 
cent poem. In carrying out his hostility to the Duke of Grafton, 
Junius was not satisfied with the bitter and witty attack upon 
him, which appeared without a signature in the Public Adver- 
tiser of the 23d April 1761. The Duke, whose name was 
ffenry, had gone to the opera-house with Miss Nancy Parsons,* 
a lady of doubtful character,—sat the whole night by her side, 
—called for her carriage himself, and “led her to it through a 
crowd of the first men and women in the kingdom.” In the 
letter above mentioned, Junius denounced this proceeding as an 
outrage to his wife (who was present)—a triumph over decency, 
and an insult to the company; and he seems about the same 
time to have written the poem of Harry and Nav, an elegy in 
the manner of 7%bullus, in which the character of the Prime 
Minister and his “ Thais” are sufficiently emblazoned. We 
have read this poem in the original MS. in the possession of 
Mr. Woodfall, who seems to have refused to publish it. It is a 
clever production, which few men would write, and which no 
woman would read; and yet Mr. Smith gravely sets himself to 
shew that “ Harry and Nan” may have been written either by 
Lord or Lady Temple! If we admit the justness of his reason- 
ing, we confess that Lady Temple has a better claim than her 
husband to be its author; but we are persuaded that it is far 
above the poetical capacity either of Lord Temple or his wife. 
Like the letter signed Junia, which Junius wrote in an evil 








* She married Viscount Maynard in 1776. The disgust occasioned by the 
Duke’s conduct on this occasion, is communicated to George Grenville by Mr. 
Whately, in a letter dated 22d April. 
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hour, and was anxious to suppress, it is full of wit and talent of 


no common kind.* 
Mr. Smith concludes his able and learned essay with the 


following candid observations :— 


“Tt will I fear be said, that I have been too prone to dwell on 
trifles, and to magnify them; that in the many and various instances 
of similarity of phrases, locutions, and peculiar meanings affixed to 
words, between Junius and Lord Temple, I may seem to have ex- 
hibited some which are not only trivial and popular, but irrelevant 
and inconclusive. Without, however, attaching undue importance to 
those coincidences which were perhaps often accidental, I have never- 
theless considered it my duty to produce every particle of evidence 
valeat quantum; and the more so, because other theories upon the 
same subject have been supported in a similar manner; and because 
such evidence, slight as indeed it is, and even worthless in a few 
cases, might from its frequency or other peculiarities add some little 
weight to the aggregate of circumstantial proof. I may also plead in 
excuse that all the more important topics connected with the author- 
ship are generally known, or have been well-nigh exhausted; and 
besides that I am strongly impressed with the notion that if ever 
Junius is satisfactorily identified, it will be from the discovery of some 
very trifling circumstance, which the author himself, in his anxiety 
for concealment, had possibly overlooked. 

“If I have not succeeded in establishing my theory to my own 
satisfaction, it is chiefly from the absence of actual mathematical 
demonstration—for I must frankly confess that I should not be quite 
content with anything short of that decided proof; but it is my firm 
and deliberate conviction, that if Lord Temple were not the author of 
Junius, then the author has never yet been publicly named, and that 
he will still remain that mysterious Umbra stNE NoMIng, to exercise 
the ingenuity of some more successful inquirer.” 


Although we have on various points 5 80 a difference of 


opinion with Mr. Smith, we consider his Dissertation as a most 
valuable work, and calculated to throw much light on the Junius 
controversy. He has, we think, placed it beyond a doubt that 
Lord Temple and the Grenvillite party were the patrons and 
allies of Junius, and in this aspect we regard the three letters 
published for the first time in the Grenville Papers, as the most 
important and instructive documents which bear upon the iden- 
tification of their author. We cannot agree with the writer in 
the Atheneum, that Mr. Smith’s “ adduced proofs of personal and 
political agreements, sympathies, and so forth, are just so much 
waste paper,” and “that there was as general an agreement and 


* Sir Philip Francis was utterly incapable of writing either of these clever pro- 
ductions. All who knew him personally have declared that he was a man entirely 
destitute of wit. 
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sympathy between Junius and other fierce opposition men, as 
between Junius and Temple.” What agreement and sympathy 
Junius had with “ other fierce opposition men,” besides that of 
belonging to the same political party, we do not know; but we 
know this, that if Lord Temple had been a political writer in 
place of being a peer, and had exhibited in his writings that 
talent, eloquence, and wit, which belong to Junius, we should 
have been disposed to adopt the theory of Mr. Smith. The 
researches of Mr. Smith have thrown much light on the history 
of the time of Junius;—he has removed difficulties by which 
other inquirers have been embarrassed, and we are persuaded 
that if Junius is ever unearthed, it will be with the aid of some 
of the valuable tools with which Mr. Smith has supplied us. 


As it is not probable that we shall be called upon to a re- 
newed discussion of the Junius question, our readers will 
naturally expect from us some information on the new and 
startling claim to the honours of Junius which has lately been 
made by an anonymous contributor to the Quarterly Review.* 
This able writer has, with much ingenuity, but very little suc- 
cess, transferred the laurel of Junius to the brow of Thomas 
Lord Lyttelton, a dissolute youth of whom we know almost 
nothing, and whom society seems to have been very willing 
to forget. In an article of upwards of seventy pages, our 
author has exhausted the records of the times, as well as his 
own ingenuity, in discovering something about this forgotten 
individual; and almost all the information on which he relies 
has been obtained from the pages of a work universally con- 
demned as a shameless forgery. 

George Lord Lyttelton, who was raised to the peerage, 
was a man of high character,—an eminent politician,—a poet 
himself, and a distinguished patron of poets. His only son, 
Thomas Lyttelton, born on the 30th January 1744, was edu- 
cated at Eton, and was considered a boy of great parts and 
great ambition. He was at Eton in 1758, and from the pro- 
_ which he had made in his studies, his father “ hoped all 
that a parent’s heart could desire, if God gave him life, and 
he continued to improve as he had done hitherto.” In 1759, 
Lord Lyttelton was delighted with the promise of the open- 
ing talents of his son, who in the summer of 1759 accompanied 
him in a tour in Scotland. In a letter to his brother William 
he gives the following notice of this tour :—“ I passed the last 
summer most agreeably in a tour through the north of England 
and Scotland, as far as Inverary. The weather was the finest 





* December 1851. Vol. XC. No. CLXXXIX. Pp. 91-163. 
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I ever saw in my life, and Ihad as great honours done me by the 
nobility and the principal cities in Scotland, as if I had been a 
First Minister or the head of a faction.* But much the greatest 
pleasure I had in my tour was from the company of my son, 
whom I carried along with me, and from the approbation 
(I might say the admiration) which his figure, behaviour, and 
parts, drew from all sorts of people wherever we went. Indeed 
his mother has given him her don de plaisir, and he joins to an 
excellent understanding the best of hearts, and more discretion 
and judgment than ever I observed in any young man, except 
in you.” 7 

Young Lyttelton continued to receive the commendations of 
his father, and of all who knew him. The celebrated Mrs. 
Montague, of whom he was a correspondent, spoke of him in 
the warmest terms. She describes him as “ a charming pain- 
ter,” his views of Scotland appearing as the scenes of Salvator 
Rosa would do were they copied by Claude; and in mentioning 
her intention to visit Scotland, she says that she does not expect 
— pleasure from nature’s pencil than she has had from his 

en. 

: Thomas Lyttelton was now about 19, and a marriage was 
at this time arranged for him with Miss Warburton, a lady 
both of family and fortune; but as the difficulty of making 
settlements till he was of age made it impossible to marry 
before that time, it was therefore proposed by his uncle that he 
should go abroad for a twelvemonth, and Sir Richard Lyttelton 
liberally provided the expense of the tour. He therefore left 
England in the summer of 1763, and his father writes from 
Hagley in September of that year, that he was just “ setting 
out from France to go to Italy, and I hope next summer to 
come to him at Florence, and make with him the tour of the 
Milanese part of Germany, and all Switzerland, by the end of 
October.” 

Young Lyttelton seems to have remained abroad during the 
whole of the year 1764, leading a life of dissipation and extra- 
vagance, and waiting, we presume, till the 30th January 1765, 
when he was to come of age and fulfil his engagement with Miss 
Warburton.§ The match, however, was broken off, as appears 





* Did the Quarterly Reviewer omit this passage from his quotation lest it 
should prove that Thomas Lyttelton, or Junius, could have no motive for abusing 
the Scotch ? 

+ Memoirs, &c., of George Lord Lyttelton, vol. ii. p. 628. 

t Mrs. Montague’s Letters, vol. iv. p. 231. 

§ We find among his poems an Jnvitation to Miss Warburton written probably 
before he left England. 
“ O come thou fairest flower, by nature’s hand, 

Made not to bloom unseen, where ardent love 
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from a letter of his father’s written on the 1st January 1765. 
“ My son is in France, where, I believe, he will stay till the 
ee of April. His match is off. If you will ask the 
reason, I can give it you in no better words than those of 
Rochefoucault, who says that une femme est un bénéfice qui oblige 
& la résidence.” In another letter dated March 11, addressed to 
his brother, Lord Lyttelton, in wishing him joy on the birth of 
a son, laments the dissipation, extravagance, and gaming of his 
own son in Italy, consoling himself, however, with the remark, 
‘“* that as it appears by his letters that there is a great energy 
and force in his understanding ; and as his faults are only those 
of most of our young travellers, he hopes his return to England, 
and cool reflection on the mischief of his past follies, will enable 
his reason to get the better of any recent ill habits contracted by 
him abroad, and that the natural goodness of his heart will give 
a right turn to the vivacity of his passions. But I must not tell 
you, adds Lord Lyttelton, that anxiety, for fear it should happen 
otherwise, has taken away much of the pleasure of my life.” 

In the Memoirs of his father, from which these facts are taken, 
we do not find any farther allusion to his son, but it appears from 
his own poems that, at a juvenile party given at Stowe in the 
year 1765, he wrote some verses which were spoken by a child 
in the character of Queen Mab, who presented them, with a 
basket of flowers, to Earl Temple. The Quarterly Reviewer 
observes that these verses “ pay a very elegant compliment to the 
political abilities of the last Earl Temple, exhorting his Lordship 
in conclusion to 

‘ Haste be great, 
Rule and uphold our sinking state. 


999 


But in the copy of the poem now before us, called an unfinished 
fragment, there are no such lines. The politics of the author, 
however, are sufficiently marked in the following lines :— 


‘“* By magic wheels through air conveyed, 
I come from Kew’s mysterious shade, 





Invites ; and midst the love-inspiring gloom 
Of Hactey’s shades, deign tread the rural haunts 
Of universal love ; for there he dwells. 


Nor Flora, nor the nymphs whom gloomy Dis 

Beheld in Enna’s grove, and instant loved 

With Thee could be compared, nor could their charms 
So touch the heart, or raise so pure a flame.” 

In the same collection we find another poem entitled Tayrsis and Mira, an 
ode to Miss War—t—n, in the year 1768, written before he left England, and 
before the projected match with that lady was broken off. It is written in a very 
different strain from the preceding one, and proves that it was not among the 
“ excesses of continental life” that young Lyttelton acquired his licentious habits. 
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Where in his much-loved olive grove 
The Thane of Bute lies sick with love ! 
And with him lurks in close disguise 
The goddess with a thousand eyes, 
Imperial policy of late 

Ycleped the demon of debate, 

Of loud debate, of lawless might, 

Of tyrant rule, of sovereign right.” 


From this period it is difficult to follow the movements of 
Thomas Lyttelton. Though sometimes living in seclusion, he 
was occasionally found in select societies, particularly at the 
parties of Mrs. Carter, who is said to have “ admired his 
talents and elegant manners as much as she detested his vices.” 
In her Memoirs, written by Mr. Pennington, we find the follow- 
ing account of him :— 

“With great abilities generally very ill applied; with a strong 
sense of religion, which he never suffered to influence his conduct, 
his days were mostly passed in splendid misery ; and in the painful 
change of the most extravagant gaiety, with the deepest despair. 
The delight, when he pleased, of the first and most select societies, 
he chose to pass his time, for the most part, with the most profligate 
and abandoned of both sexes. Solitude was to him the most insup- 
portable torment ; and to banish reflection he flew to company whom 
he despised and ridiculed. This conduct was a subject of bitter regret 
both to his father and all his friends.” 


The only means of restoring such a man to decency and 
reason, was to obtain a suitable occupation for his mind, and 
a position which would connect him with the busy world. 
His friends therefore exerted themselves to return him to Par- 
liament for the burgh of Bewdley, but having secured his 
election by illegal means, he was unseated on the 28th January 
1769. On the 18th May 1768, however, he delivered his 
maiden speech, on the outlawry of Wilkes, which, in the opinion 
of Walpole, exhibited “ parts and knowledge, and conciliated 
much favour,” though, as Walpole adds, “ his character was 
uncommonly odious and profligate, and his life a grievous course 
of mortification to his father.” * 

Having thus brought down the history of Mr. Lyttelton to the 
21st January 1769, the date of Junius’s first letter to the Public 
Advertiser, we are anxious, now that he is a claimant to be 
Junius, to read his history in the next four years during which 
Junius was most actively engaged in those intellectual and 
engrossing studies in which he must necessarily have been en- 
gaged. ‘The ingenious writer in the Quarterly Review, with all 





* Memoirs of George III., vol. iii. p. 216. 
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his means of information, candidly confesses that “ for a period 
of three years after Mr. Lyttelton lost his seat—that period during 
which Junius wrote his acknowledged compositions—we hardly 
Jind a trace of him in any of the contemporary letters or memoirs 
that have fallen under our observation,” and he subsequently adds, 
“we do not know on what terms Thomas Lyttelton stood with 
his family while Junius was most actively engaged in correspond- 
ence with the Public Advertiser ; but just as Junius concluded his 
great work* Thomas Lyttelton returned to his father’s house.” 

On this event Lord Chatham thus congratulates Lord Lyttel- 
ton, in a letter dated February 16, 1772 :— 


“‘ The sincere satisfaction I feel on what I hear of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
return, with all the dispositions you could wish, will not allow me to 
be silent on so interesting an event. Accept, my dear Lord, my feli- 
citations on these happy beginnings, together with every wish that this 
opening of light may ripen into the perfect day. I know what it is (thank 
God) to be happy hitherto in my children; and I grieve for those 
who meet with essential disappointments in that vital part of domestic 
happiness. May you never again know anguish from such a wound to 
your comfort, but the remaining period of your days derive as much 
felicity from the return, as you suffered pain from the duration.” 


To this letter Lord Lyttelton made the following reply :— 

**T give you a thousand thanks for your very kind felicitations on 
the return of my son, who appears to be returned not only to me but 
to a rational way of thinking, and a dutiful conduct, in which, if he 
perseveres, it will gild with some joy the evening of my life.” 


It is quite evident from Lord Chatham’s letter that the word 
return means Mr. Lyttelton’s return from the continent, where 
he certainly was, as we shall by and by prove, during the three 
years in which Junius wrote his acknowledged compositions, and 
at certain times too when, as Junius, he ought to have been in 
London. But we must go on with our narrative. Immediately 
after his reconciliation with his father, Thomas Lyttelton was 
married, an event which is thus noticed by Mr. Phillimore the 
biographer of his father. “On the 26th of June Lyttelton’s 
returned son married Aphia,f daughter of Mr. Broom Witts, of 
Chipping Norton, and widow of Joseph Peach, who had been 
governor of Calcutta: It was an ill-omened marriage, and was 
followed by a separation ; but was hailed at the time by Lord 
Lyttelton himself and all his friends, in the hope that it would 
effect a permanent change in the habits of Mr. Lyttelton.” t 


* January 21, 1772, by his long and elaborate letter to Lord Mansfield. 

{ She lived to a great age, dying on the 9th April 1840. In Phillimore’s Me- 
moir she is called Watts. 

t Memoir, &c., vol. ii, p. 773. 
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Some time after this event took place, Lord Chatham congra- 
tulated Lord Lyttelton in the following playful terms* :—* I 
have a most longing wish to be able to be the bearer of warm 
felicitations to your Lordship and the happy pair on the comple- 
tion of an union which knits you all together for life in the sweet 
triple bands of paternal, filial, conjugal love and domestic happi- 
ness. May the virtues of your race guard the pious work, and 
fix the felicity of your family, that fortuna domus et avi numer- 
entur avorum. I could not but smile to hear that Cupid knew 
his Hagley for true Paphian ground, and had taught his slow 
brother Hymen to mend his pace in so delightful a race, and 
am sure your Lordship more than forgave your flesh and blood 
this amiable impatience. From all I hear of Mrs. Lyttelton, I 
have not the least doubt that Hymen now will have his turn, 
and lead love for his inseparable companion.” 

Lord Lyttelton’s reply to this letterf possesses a double in- 
terest. The newly married pair were then at Hagley, and he 
appears even then to have foreseen that their union was not one 
of very deep affection :—“ My son stole a march upon me,” he 
says, “ which I shall not complain of, if he continues as sensible 
of the value of the prize he was in such haste to take as he was 
when he took it, and I do not despair that he will. For my own 
part, the more I see of the lady, the more I esteem and love 
her.” After expressing his disappointment that Lord Chatham 
and his family could not then make out their visit to Hagley, he 
adds—“ This grieves me the more, because my Park is this year 
in a higher degree of beauty than Iever beheld it. . . . . 
You give me, indeed, a prospect of the favour of your company 
at some future time; but alas! my dear Lord, before another 
summer comes, a high wind may blow down some of my finest 
old trees within the view of my house, or a cold wind may blow 
down me.” Before another summer passed away, the cold wind 
did come, and Lord Lyttelton, an oak of noble growth, lay pros- 
trate amid the beauties of his park, while the sapling which 
sprung from him, and shot up so rankly under his care, was 
casting its yellow leaf in the warmth of summer, and exhibiting 
every symptom of a premature and rapid decay. His Lordship 
died on the 22d of August 1773—Hagley had ceased to be 
“true Paphian ground”—the “sweet triple bands of paternal, 
filial, and conjugal love” were broken, and Thomas, now Lord 
Lyttelton, had refused to let “ Hymen have his turn,” and had 
escaped from the marriage roof after a residence of “not more 
than a few months.” The writer in the Quarterly Review con- 
jectures that Mr. Lyttelton went to the Continent, when he 





* July 22, 1772. + July 27. 
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left his wife, as he was abroad when his father died in August 
1773. 

After his return on the death of his father, he wrote to his 
relative, Lord Temple, and expressed to him his feelings on that 
mournful event. In a beautiful letter, dated Stowe, October 
7th, 1773, Lord Temple tells him “ that the great figure he may 
yet make depends upon himself.” “ Henry the Fifth,” he con- 
tinues, “ had been Prince of Wales. He knew how, with change 
of situation, to shake off the Falstaffs of the age, and all those 
forlorn accomplishments which had so long stifled and depressed 
his abilities.” Forgive,” he adds, “ an old man, and by aftfec- 
tion a kind of parent, the hint he takes the liberty of giving, and 
be assured he evidently wishes to see what your Lordship calls 
his partiality justified by a conduct which will make him happy 
in calling himself your most affectionate and obedient servant.” 

Influenced, we hope, by this hint, and anxious, we trust, to 
justify Lord Temple’s partiality by a conduct which would make 
him happy, Lord Lyttelton took his seat in the House of Lords 
at the opening of Parliament on the 13th January 1774. Dur- 
ing the remaining five years of his life, he took an active part in 
the political transactions of the period, and distinguished himself 
as an accomplished speaker. His speeches, like those of Sir 
Philip Francis, and every other pleader for popular rights, con- 
tain sentiments and expressions like those of Junius; but we 
might as well maintain, were it not for its anachronism, that the 
avg and imitators of Homer or Milton were themselves 

omer and Milton, or that every pilferer from Junius was the 
reckless and fearless demagogue who bearded the sovereign, and 
dared to avow that, as “one of the people,” “he loved and 
esteemed the mob.” As well might a few bristles be held to 
represent the “ mighty boar of the forest,” and the dreaded tusks 
which “he whetted to wound and gnaw” his enemies. 

Unlike what might have been expected from Junius, Lord 
Lyttelton’s political conduct was versatile and inconsistent. At 
first the follower of the Grenvillites, and the ardent panegyrist of 
Chatham, we afterwards find him opposed to the principles of 
the great man whom he had wished to be Dictator. Again, we 
meet with him in vigorous opposition, and in November 1775, he 
reposes in the arms of the Government, with the bribe of a seat in 
the Privy Council, and the Chief Justiceship in Eyre! In 1779, 
—that disastrous year in which the military glory of England 
was in abeyance—he became dissatisfied with the ministry. On 
the first day of the following session of Parliament, he went 
into open opposition, and in a speech of great severity and bitter- 
ness, he denounced the measures of the Cabinet. 

This speech, which was the last he ever delivered, has ac- 
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quired an importance, not only from a prophetic allusion which 
it contained, but from the sudden and inexplicable event by which 
it was followed, On the night of Wednesday, November 24, 1779, 
Lord Lyttelton was warned, we know not by what agency, that 
his death would take place within three days from that date. He 
mentioned the warning to some of his more intimate friends, 
but, as if incredulous of its truth, or indifferent to the result, he 
went to the House of Lords on the evening of the 25th, and 
delivered the remarkable speech to which we have referred,—a 
speech rendered doubly remarkable by the prophetic declara- 
tion, that “ though he held a place in the government he perhaps 
should not hold it long.” As if anticipating this event, he had a 
few weeks before made a settlement of his affairs, and added in 
his own hand five codicils to his will. It appears, too, from a 
statement in the Public Advertiser, that, a short time before his 
death, he had been tormented with distressing dreams, and that 
one morning, when the party at his house had noticed his 
unusual depression of spirits, he accounted for it by relating a 
dream which he had had the night before :—* I dreamt,” said 
he, “ that I was dead, and was hurried away into the infernal 
regions, which appeared as a large dark room, at the end of 
which was seated Mrs. Brownrigg, who told me it was appointed 
for her to pour red-hot bullets down my throat for a thousand 
years. The resistance I endeavoured to make to her awakened 
me, but the agitation of my mind when I awoke is not to be 
described, nor can I get the better of it.” As we have not the 
means of investigating the truth of the strange story which 
relates to his death, we shall give it in the words of the Quarterly 
Review, without pledging ourselves either for its general truth 
or any of its particular details. 

* On the 26th, Lord Lyttelton repaired to Pitt Place, his Villa at 
Epsom, and there he remained the day after, with a party of friends, 
consisting of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Fortescue, Admiral Wolseley, 
Mrs. Flood, (wife of the celebrated Irish orator,) and the Misses 
Amphlett. Throughout Saturday evening he appeared in high spirits, 
but he took especial care to keep the ghostly warning in the mind of 
his guests, and to prepare them for the possibility of its fulfilment. 
At ten o’clock, taking out his watch, he named the hour, and added, 
‘Should I live two hours longer I shall jockey the ghost.’ With this 
impression on his mind it would have seemed more natural for him 
to have waited the event with his gay company. He retired, how- 
ever, to his bed-chamber, shortly before midnight, attended by his 
valet, who, according to the most credible report, handed him a pre- 
paration of rhubarb he was in the habit of taking. He sent the man 
away to bring him a spoon: on his return Lord Lyttelton was on the 
point of dissolution. His death was almost instantaneous; and it is 
not surprising that, in popular opinion, it became connected with the 
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warning he had himself taken so much pains to publish. We do not 
find that there was any examination of the body; according to one of 
the papers it was conjectured that the cause of death was disease of 
the heart. But when death results from any such affection, it is, we 
believe, so instantaneous, peaceful, and even imperceptible, that the 
patient seems only to fall into a quiet slumber, while, in Lyttelton’s 
case, a brief convulsion is distinctly mentioned. His family main- 
tained a guarded, and, perhaps, a judicious silence on the subject. 
The warning and its accomplishment were received as one of the best 
authenticated ghost-stories on record : and as years rolled on, Thomas, 
second Lord Lyttelton, was chiefly remembered for the profligacy of 
his life, and for the supernatural summons which had called him to 
an untimely tomb.”* 

We are unwilling to occupy our pages with discussions of 
this kind; but at a time when a belief in spiritual manifesta- 
tions has been taking possession of the public mind, we are 
uny ling that a dream, and a death like that of Lord Lyttel- 
te:. 3, should be viewed in any other light than as a contem- 
plated or a casual coincidence. We have ourselves no doubt 
whatever that Lord Lyttelton’s apparition was a dream, and 
that his death at the time indicated in his dream, was a 
coincidence of which there are numerous examples. Had he 
been a man in perfect health, the coincidence would have 
been more extraordinary ; but even in that case it would not 
have belonged to the supernatural. As he was subject to a disease 
in the head which might have proved fatal at any instant—his 
death ceases to surprise us. Another explanation of the coinci- 
dence is less honourable to the memory of his Lordship, It was 
believed that he had determined to take poison, and he there- 
fore had it in his power to make the event accord with the pre- 
diction. “It was no doubt singular,” as Sir Walter Scott 


* As the Quarterly Reviewer has not mentioned the particulars of the dream 
which announced to Lord Lyttelton the day and hour of his death, we shall supply 
the defect. Lord Lyttelton had, in the month preceding his death, been particularly 
subject to “ a sort of suffocating fits,” accompanied with severe pain in the region 
of the stomach. On the evening of Wednesday, the 24th of November, he was 
worse than usual, and went to bed at an early hour, after having taken his eusto- 
mary medicine. Soon after his servant had left him, conceiving himself awake, he 
heard a fluttering of wings and the sound of footsteps advancing towards his bed. 
Raising himself up, he saw a lovely female, dressed in white, with a small bird 
perched upon her hand. The apparition commanded him to prepare himself, as 
he would shortly die. His lordship inquired how long he had to live. The vision 
replied, “ Not three days, and you'll depart at the hour of twelve.” At the break- 
fast table he told this dream to Mrs. Flood, and there is reason to believe that he 
himself considered it a dream, as he accounted for the appearance of the bird by 
relating that a few days before he had taken some pains to restore a robin which 
had been shut up in the green-house at Pitt Place. 

The details respecting his death on the 26th are given very differently in Burke’s 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, vol. ii. p. 441. His disease is stated to have been “ a 
polypus of the heart, consisting of a quantity of coagulated blood in a cyst or bag,” 
and it is believed that his death was occasioned by the bursting of this bag. 
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observes, “‘that a man who meditated his exit from the world 
should have chosen to play such a trick upon his friends ; but it 
is still more credible that a whimsical man should do so wild a 
thing, than that a messenger should be sent from the dead 
(accompanied, we may add, with the ghost of a cock robin) to 
tell a libertine at what precise hour he should expire.” 

Such was the life and end of a man for whom the title of 
Junius is to be claimed. We regret that this honoured name 
should be thus associated. We lament for the sake of Thomas 
Lyttelton himself, that he should be thus hung in chains, that 
the gibbet might be hallowed by the inscription Junius. Still 
more deeply do we regret that a name which George Lord 
Lyttelton adorned should be degraded in discussions where it is 
necessary to contrast genius with vice, and patriotism with 
crime; and did we believe that the new theory of Junius would 
gain any credit with the wise or the good, we should regret that 
historical truth had been compromised by statements subversive 
of its decisions— by speculations without argument, and by reason- 
ings without facts. 

With this opinion on the subject we might have left the 
theorist in the Quarterly to the just and indignant remonstrance 
of the clever writer in the Athenzum ;* but having made some 
little inquiry about the case, we think we can bring him under 
a more summary jurisdiction. 

1. “ The position of Thomas Lyttelton,” says the Quarterly 
Reviewer, “in the five years from 1767 to 1772, is exactly such an 
one as it is reasonable to suppose that Junius occupied during the 
period of his writings !!" In direct contradiction to this allegation, 
the same writer had already told us that in “the period during 
which Junius wrote his acknowledged compositions, we hardly 
jind a trace of him (Lyttelton) among contemporary letters or 
memoirs.” How then was he in the position to have beenJ unius? 
The writer in the Athenzeum has justly said, that “the whereabouts 
of Mr, Lyttelton might have been settled after half an hour's 
search by the Lyttelton family,” had the reviewer applied for 
it; but without this help we can tell him that Thomas Lyttel- 
ton was at Ghent on the 23d March 1767, writing profligate 
poetry, when Junius was, on the 18th March, writing his first 
celebrated letter to the Duke of Grafton ; and if Junius had been at 
Ghent on the 23d, he was again in London on the 10th and 
12th April writing a second letter to the Duke of Grafton, and 
the letter signed a Real Friend. But what is decisive of the 
question, we find Lyttelton in Italy in 1770, Junius’s busiest year, 
writing poetry in Venice, in June or J uly—writing another poem 





* January 17, 1852. No, 1264, pp. 78, 80. 
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from Venice on the 20th of July of the same year, and finally in- 
diting a long irregular ode from Vicenza on the 20th August 1770, 
when Junius must have been writing the letter to Lord North, 
dated August 22d, 1770! 

2. Assuming, what cannot admit of a doubt, that the letter 
to a Brigadier-General was the work of Junius, it is obvious that 
Lyttelton could not have written it, as he was then only sixteen 
years of age; and it is equally impossible that at the age of 
twenty-three the profligate and idle youth could have been the 
writer of the early letters of Junius. 

3. As a specimen of the reasoning of the Quarterly Reviewer, 
we may give the following example :—In Junius’s letter of 12th 
May 1772, six weeks previous to Lyttelton’s marriage, he says 
that he has “ just returned from a visit in a certain part of Berk- 
shire.” ‘* The family of Mrs. Peach,” says the Reviewer, “ was 
settled at Chipping Norton, Oufordshire, the county adjoining 
Berks, and nothing could be more likely than that Mr. Lyttelton 
should have paid a visit to his relatives.” Very likely indeed if 
Mrs. Peach or her friends had been there; but Oxfordshire is 
not Berks, and Chipping Norton is near Warwickshire, and far 
from Berkshire. 

4. The principal arguments adduced by the writer in the 
Quarterly are drawn from a series of letters published in 1780, 
and entitled “ Letters of Thomas Lord Lyttelton.” But it is 
well known, and the Reviewer seems to have suspected it, that 
these letters were shameless forgeries, written (as the author him- 
self confessed) by a Mr. Combe, the well known Dr. Syntax. 

5. “The dislike,” says the Reviewer, “of Junius to the 
Scotch is notorious. Lyttelton does not expressly state his 
antipathy to that people, but he writes thus, (to give but one 
instance).” This is judicious enough, as he had no other 
instance to give; and the instance given, which we cannot take 
the trouble of copying, is a real compliment to the Scotch 
character! Who could believe that Thomas Lyttelton had 
any antipathy to the Scotch after his father had been received 
in 1759 “ with as great honours by the nobility and the principal 
cities in Scotland, as if he had been a first minister or the head 
of a faction,” and after his own “figure, behaviour, and parts, 
had been admired by all sorts of people.” 

Such are the grounds upon which we consider it as placed 
beyond a doubt that Thomas Lord Lyttelton was not Junius ; 
and though we have nearly the same opinion of the claims of 
Lord Temple, we cannot but admire the ingenuity and learning 
with which they have been advocated by Mr. Smith. In failing, 
however, to convince us of his theory, Mr. Smith has, we think, 
made it highly probable that the real Junius acted in concert 
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with Lord Temple and the Grenville party. If not a member 
of the peerage, Junius must have had men of rank and station 
as his allies, and, as he himself confesses, persons about him 
who supplied him with the information he required, and whose 
importunities he was bound to obey. 

Among the political writers who may be considered as having 
played the — part in this combination, Sir Philip Francis 
and Colonel Lachlan Macleane have the highest claims. We 
leave it to a jury of our readers to decide between them from the 
evidence which is now within their reach. 


In our former article on Junius,* we made the following 
statement, which requires correction :— 


“5, The Rev. Mr. Parish informed the writer of this article 
that his father, who was chaplain to Lord Townshend, when 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, had heard Lord Townshend express 
his belief that Macleane was Junius; and he saw, at Dublin 
Castle, a print called the Tripartite Junius, in which Macleane 
was represented with other two individuals as his coadjutors.” 

The letter from Mr. Parish here alluded to having been lost, 
the preceding paragraph was written from an imperfect recollec- 
tion of its contents. It was not addressed to us by the Rev. Mr. 
Parish, but by the late Mr. Woodbine Parish, Chairman of the 
Board of Excise in Scotland, who communicated to us a copy of 
the following letter which he discovered while looking over some 
old family letters from his father :— 


“ Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Henry Parish to his Brother, dated 
Dublin Castle, 19th April 1770. 

“The Earl of Shelburne made a very strong application for my 

Kerry Livings, but unfortunately for his friend Junius he was not 


successful. 

‘He applied for Macleane, his chaplain, of whom you have seen a 
picture in the Tripartite Print of Junius.” 

The Rev. Henry Parish was at this time living with Lord 
Townshend on the most intimate footing. He had gone over 
with him to Ireland, when he was made Lord-Lieutenant,—was 
his family chaplain, and often acted as his private secretary. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that Mr. Parish had the 
means of knowing the fact to which he alludes, that Lord Shel- 
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burne had asked from Lord Townshend for Macleane the Kerry 
Livings, which were worth £1000 a-year; and that this was a 
fact in which Mr. Parish was more interested than any one else. 
We may also reasonably assume, that in mentioning Macleane as 
Junius, he may have taken the idea either from the general im- 
_ at the time, or what is more probable, from Lord 

ownshend himself, who must have felt a very great interest in 
the question, Who was Junius? 

Sir Woodbine Parish, grandson of the Rev. Henry Parish, 
who held the Kerry Livings, succeeded in obtaining a copy of the 
Tripartite Print, referred to in the preceding letter, and has kindly 
communicated it tous. It represents Burke and Lord Sackville, 
with Junius in a clergyman’s dress, seated between them ;* and 
we cannot doubt that, in the opinion of Lord Townshend, as well 
as of Mr. Parish, the clerical figure represented Macleane. It 
is probable that these Livings may have been asked for Mac- 
leane’s father, who, as a Non-juring clergyman, had been driven 
out of Scotland,f and as there was not then a single Protes- 
tant in these livings, so as to require residence, it is just possible 
that Lachlan Macleane may have thought of qualifying himself 
to hold them, which was then a very easy matter. But in what- 
ever way we may surmount these difficulties, the direct associa- 
tion of the name of Macleane with Junius, in the household of 


Lord Townshend, is a fact of considerable interest and im- 
portance. 





* The left hand figure is represented leaning upon a volume marked Sublime 
and Beautiful, and is in the act of addressing the figure in the middle dressed in 
a gown and bands, whois listening to him with a pen in his right hand, and a sheet 
of paper in his left, at the head of which is written To the King. The right hand 
—. is pointing to a letter lying on the table, addressed to Ld. G. S—k—lle. 
The general title of the picture is Junius, placed immediately below the middle 
figure, but embracing by a long bracket the other two figures —The engraver’s 
name is 7. Bonnor. 

+ See this Journal, vol. x. p. 131, 132. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Das Leben des Minister Freiherrn von Stein. 
Von G. H. Perz. 4 vols. Berlin, 1851. ,, 

2. Passages from my Life, §c. By Baron Murruine. Trans- 
lated from the German. London, 1853. 

3. Panslavism and Germanism. By CounT VALERIAN Kras- 
INSKI. London, 1848. 

4. The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk ; Compris- 
ing Travels in the region of the Lower Danube, .in 1850 and 
1851. By a British ResipEnt of twenty years in the East. 
2 vols. London, 1853. 


THE events of the last five years of European history form an 
episode almost unparalleled in modern times. The world has 
been astonished by the extreme rapidity with which the hopes of 
liberty have been raised and disappointed. The short reign of 
freedom has been replaced by a military despotism, united to a 
priestly reaction, the excesses of which have thrown into the 
shade those of which any defenders of liberty were guilty during 
that period of political saturnalia. Of all the countries which 
have been convulsed by these revolutions, none probably has 
raised fairer hopes, and produced bitterer disappointment in the 
minds of the true friends of liberty than Germany. It is melan- 
choly to observe that a nation which in philosophy, literature, 
and art is second to none, has, notwithstanding its great theo- 
retical knowledge of political science, shown itself in the hour 
of trial utterly incompetent to make a practical application of 
those principles which it often admirably discussed in academic 
chairs and literary productions. And it must be added, that no 
nation occupies a more important position than Germany in the 
political relations of Europe. In none should Great Britain 
especially be more deeply interested than in the central country 
of the Teutonic race—the continental power which may keep 
the balance between France and Russia. 

Our surprise, though not our regret, on account of the retro- 
grade political history of Germany is, however, considerably 
diminished when we examine the circumstances under which 
that country has developed itself from the outbreak of the first 
French Revolution to our own time. Nothing better explains 
the political character of a nation than its history. This char- 
acter, formed by the institutions under which a community has 
long remained, cannot be rapidly altered, and often continues 
to bear unmistakable traces of the circumstances by which it 
was formed for generations after these circumstances have ceased 
to exist. 
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We mean in the course of this article to give our readers 
some account of the events which have effected the transition 
from the feudal constitution of Germany, as it was settled by 
the treaty of Westphalia, to its present political organization as 
established by the treaty of Vienna, and to conclude with a view 
of the present external and internal relations of the German 
Confederation. In our progress we shall take note of some of 
the principal characters who bore a prominent part in the 
various stages of this history. We have chosen as an appro- 
priate peg on which to hang our historical picture, the re- 
cently published Life of Baron Stern, that eminent states- 
man who belonged, by his birth and the early part of his public 
life, to the feudal period of Germany, and, by his efforts in the 
latter part of his career to renovate the political and social con- 
stitution of that country, to the present order of things, and who 
may thus be regarded as the connecting link between the earlier 
and the later stage of German development. 

At the period of the outbreak of the French Revolution of 
1789, notwithstanding some changes which had been brought 
about chiefly by the usurpations of the more powerful of its 
members on the rights of their weaker colleagues, the German 
Empire continued in the same constitution and legal relations 
which it had received from the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. It 
possessed a complicated and ill-working state machinery; but 
it enjoyed a constitutional form of government, in which the 
rights of the smallest and weakest member of the Empire were 
defined and secured by law, as clearly and positively as those of 
the most powerful of the confederated princes. There was then 
(especially in the imperial cities) more legal and even practical 
liberty in Germany than under the governments which have since 
been established upon its ruins. The supreme authority of the 
Empire, in which all its members were represented, was vested in 
the Imperial Diet which met at Ratisbon. The differences be- 
tween the members were decided by two imperial tribunals, viz., 
the Aulic Council of the Empire, which had always its seat at 
the residence of the Emperor, and the Cameral Tribunal (Reichs 
Kammer Gericht) which sat at Wetzlar. They were composed of 
members delegated by the different states, and presided over by 
an imperial deputy. The members were composed of temporal 
and spiritual princes, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and the immediate 
nobility of the Empire. 

It was to this last class of delegates that the family of Stein 
belonged, and a right noble and chivalrous race they were. 
Inheriting, since the year 1238, the castle and the lands of 
Nassau on the Lahn, they were distinguished by their valour, 
displayed both in the armies of the empire and in their private 
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feuds. When peace was reigning at home they went abroad in 
quest of military adventure. They fought against France during 
the fourteenth century in the armies of Edward III. of England, 
and during the fifteenth in those of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 
In the sixteenth century they embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and this involved them in many troubles, particu- 
larly during the Thirty Years’ War. The chivalrous dispositions 
of this ancient family not being tempered by the homely but 
more useful qualities of prudence | economy, their vast pos- 
sessions became involved in difficulties; and it was in this con- 
dition that they descended to Philip von Stein, privy-councillor 
of the Elector of Mayence, and father of the statesman we now 
commemorate. 

In the paternal home young Stein received an excellent phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral education. Being destined by his 
parents to serve in the Imperial Chamber of Justice, he was sent, 
in 1773, in his fifteenth year, to study law in the University of 
Gottingen, which he leftin 1777, ‘Though he was the youngest 
son of his father, it was decided by a family compact, on account 
of the reckless prodigality of his elder brothers, that he should be 
the future head of his family, and consequently inherit the bulk of 
the family estates, This gave him the prospect of an independent 
position. But a life of ease and comparative idleness did not 
suit his active and energetic character, and he soon found a pro- 
per field for the exercise of his talents in the service of Frederick 
II. of Prussia, which he entered in 1780. The last years of the 
reign of Frederick were employed in jealously watching and coun- 
teracting the ambitious projects of the Emperor Joseph II. to 
extend the dominion of Austria at the expense of the minor 
States of Germany. It was in that cause that he had taken up 
arms in 1778, in the affair of the succession of Bavaria, which, 
however, terminated without bloodshed, in a few months, by the 
treaty of Teschen. But Joseph did not abandon his schemes of 
aggrandizement. He secured the non-interference of Russia by 
supporting the projects of the Empress Catherine against Turkey. 
The friendship of France was obtained by the influence of his 
sister, the Queen of Louis XVI. And England, especially 
interested as she was in maintaining the independence of the 
German empire, on account of Hanover, was then too much 
occupied with the American war to give any serious attention 
to the distant danger which threatened the independence of her 
monarch’s German possessions. Frederick was therefore obliged 
to seek within the Empire itself for the means of correcting the 
ambitious schemes of its head. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, he applied himself with great energy to the formation of a 
league of German princes for the preservation of their mutual 
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i and concluded a treaty to that effect with Saxony and 
anover. It was of course important to gain over to the same 
alliance other German princes, secular as well as spiritual, and 
among the latter particularly the Elector of Mayence. As Arch- 
Chancellor of the empire he had great influence over the other 
princes. It was, however, not so easy to obtain the accession of 
the Elector to the treaty in question, as Austria had at his court 
a strong party, supported by the Russian and French ministers. 
It was on this occasion that, in 1785, Stein, who was then only 
twenty-seven years old, and had no experience in diplomacy, 
but many connexions at the court of Mayence, was sent there 
in order to assist the Prussian ‘minister in obtaining the acces- 
sion of the Elector. The difficulties of this mission were con- 
siderable. The little court of Mayence presented an entangled 
web of intrigues, in which diplomatists, jurists, priests, and 
women, actuated by public or private interest, took a more or 
less prominent part, affording a curious picture, which our limits 
do not permit us to introduce here, of the manners and prevalent 
opinions of that time. After several months of negotiation Stein 
and his colleague succeeded in their object, and the Elector 
signed the treaty of the confederated princes on the 10th Octo- 
ber 1785. The accession of the principal ecclesiastical elector 
to a league devised by a Protestant prince proved to Joseph that 
he must expect a general opposition of the members of the 
empire to his projects against their independence. He was thus 
led, on due consideration, to desist from these schemes. 

Only a few years afterwards an external storm shook to its 
very foundations the whole fabric of that empire, which was thus 
saved by the diplomacy of Stein from an internal convulsion. 
We refer to the French Revolution, which broke out four years 
after the affair of Mayence, but of the imminence of which, as well 
as its momentous consequences for Germany, probably none of 
the —. engaged in that affair had the remotest idea. The 
rivalry between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, though favour- 
able to the preservation of the internal constitution of the empire, 
by no means contributed to its safety from external dangers. 
The monarchs and statesmen who then governed the principal 
German principalities were by no means equal to the political 
emergency occasioned by the revolution in France. Educated 
in the routine traditions which served as a rule of conduct to the 
cabinets of Europe, they could not measure the unexpected force 
of the revolutionary element. They were thus ill qualified to 
cope with dangers of an entirely novel kind, and compared to 
which those which a century before had threatened their country 
from the same quarter under Louis XIV. were insignificant. 

Frederick II. of Prussia died on the 16th August 1786, only 
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three years before the commencement of the French Revolution, 
and was succeeded on the throne by his nephew, Frederick 
William II. The principal traits of the new monarch’s character 
were sensuality, love of the marvellous, and want of perseverance. 
He showed his utter disregard of principle by an act of political 
dishonesty and treachery to Poland, which is almost without 
parallel in history. Having, in the early part of his reign, en- 
couraged the internal political reforms of that country, and con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the Poles, he 
ended by joining Russia in subverting those liberties he had 
solemnly promised to defend. 

The new monarch inherited a State which his predecessor had 
constructed by his great talents and successful usurpations, but 
without creating a genuine national spirit. Frederick’s beau idéal 
of a State, as well as of an army, was a well-regulated machine. 
Commerce, industry, and everything which could be subjected to 
some administrative regulation, were efficiently superintended by 
the Government, through means of its numerous employés, and as 
little room as possible was left to the free action of individuals. 
Such a system of over-governing was not fitted to form indepen- 
dent characters, nor to generate feelings of self-reliance. It must 
also be remarked, that Frederick IL., in constructing his State- 
machine, had by no means given to it that perfect unity of action 
characteristic of the centralization established by the Imperial 
régime in France. The French system constitutes an adminis- 
trative engine, that regularly performs its functions, whoever the 
individual that superintends its movements may be—a circum- 
stance, by the way, to which, perhaps more than to anything else, 
may be ascribed the facility with which the successive revolutions 
in that country have been accomplished in our own days. Fred- 
erick’s Government, moreover, had no ministerial cabinet, the 
members of which, deliberating in common upon the affairs of 
the country, could thus become thoroughly acquainted with all 
its interests. Every minister was confined exclusively to his own 
department, and received orders direct from the king, without 
any communication with his colleagues. The Prussian machine 
of government was thus ill calculated to form statesmen with 
enlarged views, and it could work well only so long as it was kept 
in motion by the firm and skilful hand which had constructed it. 

The first years of the reign of Frederick William were pro- 
mising. The minister, Baron Herzberg, who enjoyed his con- 
fidence, was a man of great ability and high character. In his 
foreign policy, he sought to establish an intimate alliance be- 
tween Prussia and the German middle as well as minor States, 
and thus to create a power which might counterbalance that of 
Austria and Russia. It was in consequence of this plan that 
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the Prince of Orange was re-established as Statholder of Holland 
by a Prussian army—that the projects of the Emperor Joseph 
in Germany were counteracted, and that an alliance with Poland 
was concluded. But the French Revolution, as we shall see, 
produced an entire change in the foreign policy of Prussia, and 
Herzberg was replaced by another minister. 

Austria, though repeatedly defeated by Frederick ITI., and de- 
prived by him of Silesia, was superior to Prussia by the extent 
of her territory, the number of her population, and her material 
resources. These advantages enabled Austria repeatedly to 
repair the defeats which she had sustained from the arms of re- 
publican and imperial France, whilst a single unfortunate cam- 
paign against the same power, laid Prussia entirely prostrate. 
The Emperor Joseph II. was a zealous reformer, and introduced 
some valuable improvements; among others, the Austrian law 
of religious toleration, and those salutary checks on the Romish 
Church, which restrained her from meddling with the liberty of 
other religious denominations, and which, after having been re- 
tained by the successors of that monarch, have been abandoned 
by the present Emperor. Joseph, however, undertook to carry 
into execution many of his reforms, without due regard to the 
class interests, and what was worse, to the national feelings of 
the various populations of his empire, which raised so much 
opposition to his plans, that he was obliged to abandon them 
shortly before his death. He was succeeded in 1790 by his 
brother, Leopold II., who had obtained great reputation by his 
reign in Tuscany. Leopold died two years after his accession, 
leaving the throne to his son, Francis II., who, in 1792, was 
crowned at Frankfort as Emperor of Germany. It was during 
his long reign that the great events in the history of Europe, 
which intervened between the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion and the fall of Napoleon, took place. These events, as well 
as the history of Germany in its internal and foreign relations, 
were, in no small measure, influenced by the personal character 
of Francis. 

The new sovereign of the holy Roman Empire was at his 
accession 25 years old. Of a delicate constitution, and with 
little self-reliance, he felt a sttong aversion to the burden of a 
crown. At the sudden death of his father, he at first refused to 
accept his succession, and it was only on the second day after 
that his confessor succeeded in overcoming his opposition, by 
representing to him that government was a responsibility im- 
posed upon him by God, and that he might fulfil all its duties, 
free from remorse of conscience, by following on every occasion 
the advice of the majority of his council. It was in this 
disposition of mind that he ascended the throne of the House 
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of Hapsburg, upon which he sat during three and forty years. 
His abilities were moderate. He had a quick, but narrow per- 
ception, a sound judgment, great tenacity of will, the gift of 
—— himself in a simple and appropriate manner, an extra- 
ordinary local and personal memory, a remarkable tact in treat- 
ing commonplace people, whom he gained over by the expres- 
sion of his great good nature, as well as by the readiness with 
which he paid attention to all the demands addressed to him. 
In the affairs of government, he applied himself only to details. 
His views were neither deep nor comprehensive, nor was he 
possessed of that magnanimous spirit which is ready to encounter 
any obstacle in the public service, and which can inspire others 
by the force of example. He considered a strict adherence to 
the established order of things, and the advancement of the 
material welfare of his subjects, as the chief objects of his reign. 
Born at Florence, and educated at Vienna as the favourite of 
his uncle the Emperor Joseph, he united Italian mistrust and 
suspicion, particularly towards the members of his own family, 
with a stedfast, unrelenting maintenance of the rights of his 
crown, and preserved the limitations imposed by his uncle upon 
the Church of Rome in his dominions, with such firmness, 
that the Court of Rome considered Austria as a schismatic 
country. The struggle which he had to sustain, during many 
years, against the French—his vast empire all the while rapidly 
declining in the hands of incapables, knaves, and fools, was not 
calculated to soften the severity of his disposition, or to render 
it accessible to the movements of pity. He became suspicious of 
all intellectual development, and of every tendency towards poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical change. He discouraged all sciences. 
except the physical ones. He was jealous of history on account 
of its near connexion with politics. Political and metaphysical 
studies were subject to the most rigid surveillance. Education 
and administration were conducted according to the old tradi- 
tional forms; the first consisting in a kind of mechanical training, 
the second in the performance of certain routine regulations. 
But he studied, con amore, the development of the Italian secret 
police, which was divided into different branches for the sake of 
mutual surveillance, all its threads uniting in the hands of the 
Emperor himself. 

The natural consequence of this short-sighted policy, which, 
fearing every intellectual and moral superiority, cramps the 
noblest tendencies of a nation, was that general disposition to 
sensual enjoyment and corruption of manners which saps the 
foundation of social order in a more dangerous manner than 
any political commotion. The monarch, whose own manners 
were unimpeachable, was surrounded by individuals of the 
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worst reputation, preferring them to men of principle on account 
of their subserviency. Demoralization spread without any 
restraint among the aristocracy of Austria, and even the appear- 
ance of decorum was thrown away at Vienna. Every sense of 
propriety was outraged when ladies of doubtful fame, accom- 
“oma by their wealthy protectors, might be seen in the 

mperial Theatre, occupying seats in the same row as the 
emperor and the empress; and when individuals in high situa- 
tions of trust were suspected of being concerned in the forgery 
of the Austrian state papers. On the whole, the world has 
praised and blamed Francis more than he deserves. The wits 
of Vienna were wont to say that he was great in little things 
and little in great things. In Austria, during his life-time, he 
was applauded without measure, and almost worshipped ; whilst 
abroad, with as little justice, he was considered utterly insignifi- 
cant and narrow-minded. 

The coalition between Austria, Prussia, and the other Ger- 
man states against France, was concluded in 1792. The 
condition of Germany at that time is well described by the 
biographer of Stein. The reign of Frederick the Great, which 
lasted forty-six years, had rendered the rivalry between Austria 
and Prussia a hinge upon which the politics of Europe, but 
particularly of Germany, were turning. This idea had so 
deeply penetrated not only the cabinets and governments of 
both those countries, but also their armies and populations, 
that it could not be suddenly changed even by the utmost effort 
of their monarchs. On the contrary, it became a most effectual 
cause of mutual weakness to both these powers. It was only 
after twenty-three years of bitter experience that it was ex- 
changed for a mutual good vaccinate aud a common effort 
on behalf of Germany.* The minor States of Germany rather 
feared than trusted an alliance with Vienna or Berlin. The 
universal tendency was to loosen the bonds of the Empire and to 
escape the duties which they imposed upon its members, The 
army was unwieldy and ill compacted. The diet was wearing 
out a tedious old age ; and a narrow, unenlightened spirit per- 
vaded all the arrangements of government. The political lite of 
the German nation seemed well-nigh extinct: no one regarded 
himself as the member of a great social organization for which 
he lived and was ready to die. 

It was natural enough that a German coalition formed of such 
elements should be ill suited to cope with the savage energy dis- 


* The events of 1850, when a war between Austria and Prussia was on the 
point of breaking out, prove that the spirit of emulation between these two powers 
was removed only externally. A close alliance between the same powers seems 
now to be produced by their fear of Russia and France. 
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played by the revolutionary government of France, which, dispos- 
ing of the lives and property of the nation with an absolute power, 
and a recklessness unparalleled even in the annals of the most 
despotic countries, at the same time inspired its armies with a 
republican enthusiasm. It is, of course, not our object to recount 
here the events of the war which commenced in 1792 with an in- 
vasion of France by a Prussian army under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and the king himself, and whose disastrous retreat Goethe, 
and after him Carlyle, have so graphically described. The 
Prussians were soon wearied of the contest. Their treasury was 
exhausted. The old soldiers were enfeebled by thirty years of 
peace, and many of the younger ones sympathized with the revolu- 
tionary ideas. The minor States of Germany were kept in the 
service with difficulty. At length, in 1795, the treaty of Basle 
terminated the war as far as Prussia was concerned, and the 
left bank of the Rhine was surrendered to the French. 

Frederick William II. died in 1797, and was succeeded by his 
son, Frederick William IIL, then in his twenty-seventh year. 
The new king had many excellent personal qualities, but was 
deficient in the firmness of will indispensable for a monarch, 
particularly in such troubled times as those in which the first 
part of his reign was passed. In Prussia there was no council 
of state or ministerial cabinet, but every minister was ex- 
clusively confined to his own department, in which he received 
his orders from the king. After Frederick’s death, when the 
monarch no longer maintained a constant personal intercourse 
with his ministers, the members of the royal cabinet obtained 
many opportunities of giving their opinions about the ministerial 
reports which were addressed to that department, so that it gradu- 
ally assumed a position of paramount influence. The chief mem- 
bers of the royal cabinet were Mencke, Beyme, and Lombard. 
The first of these was an honest and able man, but his repugnance 
to war did much harm at a time when it was necessary to act with 
decision. He retired on account of ill health, and his colleague 
Beyme thus gained great influence. He was industrious and 
expert in affairs of detail, but incapable of enlarged views, and 
though not dishonest, devoid of elevated feelings. He injured 
his reputation by his intimacy with another member of the 
cabinet, Lombard, a native of the French colony of Berlin—a 
man of considerable accomplishments and dexterity in affairs, but 
of loose principles and corresponding practice. This man ac@ 
quired an entire influence over the minister of foreign affairs, 
Count Haugwitz, who had occupied that post in the preceding 
reign. 

These three persons had the principal share in the contempt- 
ible foreign policy followed by Prussia from the accession of 
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Frederick William III. until the catastrophe of 1806. The 
material condition of the country was eminently prosperous 
during that period. The high prices of corn in England raised 
the income of the land-owners, and the system of territorial 
credit afforded facilities for a trade in land by which many large 
fortunes were realized. These circumstances, however, with the 
long peace, rendered the inhabitants too fond of material enjoy- 
ment, and too insensible to the higher considerations of national 
honour, so that the majority were for the continuance of peace 
at any price, forgetting that ultimate ruin overtakes nations 
which strive to obtain this object at so great a sacrifice.* 

After Prussia had concluded peace with France in 1795, 
Austria continued the war alone with great energy, and obtained 
under the Archduke Charles considerable advantages in Ger- 
many. But in Italy she sustained a series of defeats, and was 
compelled in 1798, by young Buonaparte, to conclude the treaty 
of Campo-Formio. 

This peace was not of long duration. The continual en- 
croachments of the French Government provoked a new war. 
An alliance was concluded between England, Austria, and 
Russia. These powers were joined by Turkey, whose province of 
Egypt had been invaded by the French without any declaration of 
war, or the shadow of provocation. Had Prussia, under these 
circumstances, joined the allies, the French would undoubtedly 
have been expelled from the left bank of the Rhine, as well as 
from Belgium, and France reduced to its frontiers before the 
Revolution. But the King of Prussia, fearing the danger to 
which he might be exposed from the side of Austria and Russia 
if the power of France were annihilated or greatly reduced, de- 
clined an invitation to join the coalition, and his views were sup- 
ported to a large extent by public opinion at Berlin. 

The conduct of Prussia excited strong disapprobation among 
all the patriotic and thinking men of Germany. The prestige 
of the French Revolution, which had been hailed by many as 
the advent of liberty, had in a great measure passed away. The 
most favourable opportunity for preventing the dissolution of the 
German empire, and its subjugation by France was thrown away, 
by a short-sighted policy, which forgot the great political truth, 
confirmed by all history, that peace with a more powerful state is 
secure only so long as the interests or the ambition of the rulers of 

*hat state permit it to last. In that position towards France Prus- 





* Prussia contained at that time a population of 9,000,000 souls, and had an 
army of 250,000 men. Her finances were in a prosperous condition, the revenue 
amounted to 36,000,000 Prussian dollars, (a dollar three shillings,) and the 
treasury, which had been exhausted under the preceding reign, was gradually re- 
plenished, and contained in 1805 a reserve-fund of seventeen millions dollars. 
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sia was now placing herself as well as the rest of Germany.. 
Austria, soon after defeated by the armies of Buonaparte, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace at Luneville, by which the whole left 
bank of the Rhine was ceded to Napoleon. 

We cannot here present the deplorable history of the unprin- 
cipled exactions of the French Emperor, the vacillations and 
treachery of Prussia, and the diplomacy of Haugwitz, which 
issued in the disgraceful treaty of Schoenbrun, by which Hano- 
ver was ceded to Prussia. Napoleon soon declared even that 
adjustment null, and required Talleyrand to prepare another 
treaty still more disgraceful to Prussia. The degrading terms 
were received by Haugwitz, and the treaty was signed on the 
15th February 1806.* This treaty could not but completely 
isolate Prussia, deprive her of the confidence and support of her 
allies and all other powers, and place her in an entire depend- 
ence on France. It excited among the patriots of Germany the 
most violent irritation against the blindness, the thoughtlessness, 
and the corruption of the Prussian statesmen. 

Stein had strongly advocated war with France during the 
Anglo-Russo-Austrian coalition in 1805. But, though he greatly 
disapproved of the miserable policy of the Prussian government, 
it seems that the acquisition of Hanover was considered by him 
so advantageous that it made him forgetful of the manner in 
which it was obtained; and he tried, in a letter to his friend 
Vincke, to justify this measure by arguments not in harmony 
with his high principle.t The progress of events, however, soon 
— his eyes to the imminent danger in which Prussia was 
placed. In May 1806, he presented a memorial to the king, in 
which he exposed the perilous situation of the State, and depicted 
in gloomy terms the incapacity of the ministers by whom its 
affairs were directed. This representation on behalf of the liber- 
ties of Germany was rejected by the king, and the royal cabinet 
remained as it was; but the Duke of Brunswick was despatched 
to St. Petersburg to vindicate the foreign policy of Prussia, and 
to request the assistance of the Emperor Alexander in urging 
the retirement of the armies of France beyond the Rhine. 

Meanwhile Napoleon’s influence was completely established in 





* Mr. Fox stigmatized the conduct of Prussia in the following manner :—“ The 
conduct of Prussia in this transaction is a compound of everything that is contempt- 
ible in servility, with everything that is odious in rapacity. Other nations have 
ceded to the ascendant of military power: Austria was forced by the fortune of 
war to cede many of her provinces; Prussia alone, without any external disaster, 
has descended at once to the lowest point of degradation, that of becoming the 
minister of the injustice and rapacity of a master.”—Annual Register, 1806. 
Napoleon himself conceived the deepest contempt for Prussia, and treated her 
accordingly. 

* See Life of Stein, vol. i. p. 327. 
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the south-west of Germany by the formation of the Rhenish con- 
federation. This measure virtually dissolved the ancient Em- 
pire of Germany, and Francis II. exchanged the title of German 
or Roman emperor, which his predecessors had held since the 
coronation of Charlemagne, for that of Emperor of Austria. 
New acts of violence were soon perpetrated by Napoleon against 
Prussia. War was resumed. ‘The feeble and ill-organized 
Prussian army was in a few days dissolved. The nation was 
reduced to the lowest state when the war was concluded in 1807 
by the treaty of Tilsit, at which Napoleon and the Emperor 
Alexander arranged, at a personal interview, a plan for their 
mutual aggrandizement. 

Important changes followed in the administration and policy of 
Prussia. The king dismissed his cabinet and recalled Harden- 
berg, who had been firm in his hostility to France. That states- 
man could not remain long in office, on account of the opposi- 
tion of Napoleon. He therefore resigned, and advised the king 
to summon Stein. It was, indeed, a herculean task which the 
new minister was required to undertake. Prussia had been de- 

rived, by the treaty of Tilsit, of her richest provinces, and war 
lal desolated the remaining ones, Her seaports were closed 
to England; and with an exhausted commerce she was bound to 
pay a heavy contribution to France, and meantime to maintain 
a large French army. In the face of these difficulties, advanced 
in life as he was, and in indifferent health, Stein unconditionally 
surrendered his services to his country, and displayed his great ad- 
ministrative talents in his new position at the head of the Prussian 
government. As soon as his health permitted, he left Nassau to 
join the king, who was then residing at Memel, close to the Russian 
frontier. At Berlin, as well as in other parts of Prussia, he found 
the country in a wretched condition.* In order to obtain the 
means for discharging the French obligations, the salaries of all 
the employés were reduced—those of the highest by a half. The 
king himself limited the expenses of his court. The princes of 
the royal family gave up a third of their incomes. The golden 
plate of Frederic IT. was sent to the mint. A great part of the 
army received furlough. Taxes were increased, notwithstanding 
the ruined state of the country; and the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to feed the soldiers quartered in their houses. But the 
crown lands, on the security of which considerable sums were 





* We commend to the advocates of peace at any price the pictures of the 
French occupation of Prussia, the degradation of the inhabitants, and the pro- 
cesses for exacting the stipulated tribute money which are presented in this life of 
Stein. The exaction-money alone, which passed through the hands of Daru, 
amounted to above twenty-fire millions of English pounds sterling—about five 
times the whole annual revenue of Prussia in the time of its greatest prosperity. 
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raised, particularly by means of the territorial bank associations,* 
supplied Stein with the most important of his financial resources. 

The liberation of the country from the French yoke was un- 
doubtedly the most pressing and indispensable measure, with a 
view to its internal restoration; but a gradual introduction of 
self-government was, in Stein’s view, the principal means to- 
wards that result. If the principles by which he was regulated 
had been honestly acted on in Prussia and the other States of 
Germany, the political condition of that country now would be 
very different from what we find it to be. We extract the fol- 
lowing passage in illustration of his sentiments :— 

“ The legislation of a nation is defective so long as it is founded 
only on the views and ideas of its officials and of scholars. The first 
of these classes are so much occupied with details that they become 
unable to take a comprehensive view of affairs, and they are so at- 
tached to routine and matter of fact that they are opposed to every 
kind of progress ;—the second are so much removed from practical 
life that they are unable to fulfil the necessities of common business. 
When a nation has risen above the condition of barbarism, when it 
has acquired a considerable mass of information, and enjoys a mode- 
rate degree of the liberty of thought, it should naturally turn its 
attention towards its own internal and local affairs. A share in the 
management of these affairs will produce the most beneficial manifes- 
tations of patriotism and public spirit, but if every participation in 
them is refused to it, discontent will spread, which must either 
break out in dangerous manifestations, or else be suppressed by violent 
and discouraging measures. The character of the working and middle 
classes must become lowered, as their activity is exclusively devoted 
towards gain and enjoyment; and the upper classes must sink in 
public esteem by their idle and dissipated manner of life. Specula- 
tive sciences will acquire an undue value, and subjects of public 
utility will be neglected. What is mystical and remote from common 
affairs will engage the exclusive attention of the minds of men.” 

We cannot here describe the various internal and administra- 
tive reforms which were promoted by Stein in this crisis of the 
history of Prussia and of Germany. The ancient right of choos- 
ing their own magistrates, and of administering their local 
affairs, was restored to the towns, Public education was also 
promoted. Notwithstanding the great difficulties of the time, 
a new university was established at Berlin, and important im- 
provements were introduced into the universities of Kénigsberg 
and Frankfort on the Oder, and also into the primary schools. 

A most important measure for the restoration of Prussia to 
her former position, was, of course, the re-organization of her 





* The territorial bank, or credit associations, were originally invented in Prussia, 
afterwards adopted in many countries of the Continent, and recently introduced 
into France under the appellation of the Banque de crédit foncier. 
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disabled army. The whole nation was summoned to arms, 
The military profession was honoured. The entire population 
received military discipline. The officers obtained a knowledge 
of the science of their profession; advance from the ranks to the 
highest command was open to all; corporal punishments and the 
degrading martinet system were in a great measure abolished ; 
and the entire military organization of the kingdom was based, 
as far as possible, on the feelings of patriotism and personal 
honour. It was by the persevering application of these prin- 
ciples that the Prussian army was raised from the degraded 
condition, through which the nation became an easy prey to 
France in 1806, to the state of efficiency which has rendered it 
so distinguished in Europe. 

Stein was soon exposed, however, to the hostility of Napoleon, 
who issued an Imperial Decree, dated at Madrid, in which the 
Prussian Minister was specially denounced as the enemy of 
France, and by which his estates were confiscated and his per- 
son laid open to arrest. He resigned office and quitted Prussia, 
but became at once a political power. The eyes of all the 
German patriots were turned with hope to the man whom the 
greatest conqueror of the age condescended to signalize as his 
enemy. Stein was regarded as the most fitting leader of any 
movement for emancipating Germany from French rule. He 
was received with distinction in the Austrian dominions, into 
which he had retired, having taken up his residence in Bo- 
hemia. The King of Prussia, who was at St. Petersburg, sent 
a most gracious letter to him in his retreat, containing a message 
from the Emperor Alexander, inviting him to make the Russian 
dominions his temporary asylum. Amid the reverses which 
followed, the exiled Stein almost alone remained unshaken in his 
faith in the restoration of German liberty.* 

Meantime a complication of external circumstances which 
occurred was placing Prussia in an extremely difficult position. 
The good understanding between France and Russia, which 





* He was supported in his opinion by the famous Corsican, Pozzo di Borgo, 
with whom Stein formed an intimate friendship when he was in the Austrian 
dominions. Pozzo di Borgo was born; 1764, in one of the most distinguished 
families of Corsica. He was educated at Pisa, and gained, though very young, the 
friendship of the celebrated Paoli. He was elected a Deputy to the French 
Assemblée Législatice, and afterwards joined the national party, which, headed by 
Paoli, tried to establish the independence of Corsica under the protection of Eng- 
land. He retired with the English from Corsica and came to this country, but 
afterwards entered the service of Russia, where he was employed in very im- 
portant diplomatic missions. Upon the restoration of the Bourbons he was 
appointed ambassador in France, and then in England. He died at Paris in 
1842. His enmity to Napoleon dated from the time when he was opposed to him 
> — on political grounds, and he continued his hostility till Napoleon’s 

ownfal. 
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seemed to be so firmly established by the treaty of Tilsit, and 
the interview between Napoleon and Alexander at Erfurt, 
began in 1810 to give way to a mutual jealousy, and both the 
powers were making preparations for a conflict which was be- 
coming every day more inevitable. The position of Prussia, 
situated between these two Powers, was very critical. Neu- 
trality was out of the question, as she had not a‘sufficient force 
to maintain it. There was little prospect of Russia being vic- 
torious in the impending struggle. On the whole it seemed 
most politic to conciliate France. But Napoleon indicated his 
designs more clearly than ever. Although the arrears of con- 
tribution were now paid, he refused to fulfil the condition of 
evacuating the Prussian fortresses, and instead, even doubled the 
garrisons, and imposed new contributions on an already impover- 
ished country. Friendly overtures were rejected. The King lost 
heart, and submitted to the most arbitrary propositions of France. 
The most patriotic officers quitted his service, and some of them 
even joined the Russian army. Stein himself now began to 
despair of Prussia and of Germany. The alliance of Austria 
with France rendered his position more and more difficult, and 
he was about to retreat to England, when, in March 1812, he 
received from the Emperor Alexander the remarkable letter 
which is recorded by his biographer. 

The enlightened sentiments expressed by the Russian Auto- 
crat, in his letter to Stein, may surprise some who read them. 
This, however, was not the only manifestation of liberal prin- 
ciples made by that monarch.* Justice must be rendered to 
the memory of a sovereign who was liberal not only in words 
but also in his actions. Educated by the Swiss Laharpe, who 
afterwards took a prominent part in the democratic movements 
of his own country in 1798, he was imbued from his youth with 
the generous principles by which his conduct was directed in 
many respects after his accession to the throne. His first im- 
perial act was to recall numerous individuals whom his father 
had banished to Siberia. But it was particularly in his efforts 
to promote the education of his subjects that his enlightened ten- 
dencies were conspicuous. The Universities of Moscow and 
Vilna were reformed, and new ones at Dorpat, Kazan, and Khar- 
koff, were founded under his rule. In every Russian county 
there was formed at least one gymnasium, which prepared pupils 





* We may mention as a curious instance his answer on one occasion to Madame 
de Stael. With this celebrated person the Emperor was arguing the necessity 
of a Constitutional Government, when she remarked, that under the rule of a 
monarch like himself, that necessity could not be felt. “ If what you are pleased 
to say of me be true,” replied Alexander, “I should be at best only but a happy 
accident.” 
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for the University, and in each district into which the counties 
were divided, a school of preparation for the gymnasium was in- 
stituted. Instruction in all the educational establishments was 
gratuitous, and the academical degrees conferred by the Univer- 
sities were rendered advantageous to candidates for the civil 
service of the Empire.* The efforts of Alexander to promote 
the intellectual development of his subjects were not confined 
to national education. Literature and the public press were 
not neglected. The censure was rendered very liberal, and 
books not only of a scientific and educational character, but also 
in several branches of political science, were published at the 
expense of Government. This comprehensive scheme for na- 
tional development was without doubt an honest measure, and 
constituted an efficient preparation for every other improvement. 
Alexander had a sincere desire to emancipate and elevate the 
serfs in his empire. But he met with great difficulties in the 
execution of his projects. The first part of his reign was spent 
in wars, which absorbed the resources of the country, and en- 
gaged the whole attention of its ruler, At a later period some 
evil influences seem to have clouded his better judgment. The 
feeling excited in Germany by the Revolutionary movements of 
1820, together with the discontent occasioned by the non-fulfil- 
ment of the promises of constitutional government which the 
monarchs of that country made to their subjects during the 
struggle of 1813-14, produced a ferment which penetrated into 
Russia, and which seems to have caused an unfavourable 
change in the mind of Alexander, disquieting him so much, that 
at the time of his death in 1825, he is said to have meditated an 
abdication. Yet whatever may have been the feelings and 
opinions of the Russian Emperor afterwards, he was we believe 
an honest liberal at the time he wrote his letter to Stein. 

But to return: Stein left Bohemia and joined the emperor at 
Vilna, in June 1812, twelve days before the passage of the 
French armies across the Russian frontier. He soon undertook 
to guide the action of Russia upon Germany in opposition to 
France. The task wasa difficult one in the embarrassed circum- 
stances of the Russian empire. Stein developed his plans in the 
memoirs which he presented to Alexander a few days after his 
arrival at Vilna. He recommended, among other means, that 





* It is well known that in Russia the grades of the civil service are assimilated 
to those of the army. The degree of Doctor gave admission into that service 
with a grade equivalent to that of a Major, of Master to that of a Captain, and of 
Candidate to that of a Lieutenant. 

+ It is melancholy to think that this system has since been entirely changed in 
Russia, and that the progress of intellect is now as jealously watched as it had 
been promoted and stimulated under the Emperor Alexander. 
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ublic opinion should be stimulated, by means of documents to 
be printed in Russia, and scattered over Germany through the 
agency of smugglers, whose trade was then active on account of 
the prohibitory system which Napoleon was establishing where- 
ever his power extended. His projects were approved by Alex- 
ander ; a proclamation, drawn up by Stein, was addressed, in the 
name of the emperor, to the Germans, and ten thousand copies 
of it were printed and spread by various emissaries among the 
German troops in the invading army. A complete system of 
patriotic but revolutionary propaganda was devised, under the 
protection of that Russian government which has since made 
such efforts to suppress in Germany the spirit which it was 
- then exciting. 

Meanwhile the French continued their advance on Moscow, 
which they entered on the 14th September 1812. The news of 
that event spread consternation in the capital. The emperor 
himself remained firm; and Stein, only four days after the occu- 
pation of Moscow, arranged with Alexander a plan for the 
administration of the provinces of Germany which he proposed 
to recover from France. A few months afterwards he was him- 
self employed in executing that plan. 

The retreat from Moscow excited the expectations of the 
patriots of Germany. There were, however, many circumstances 
which tended to damp their hope of help from Russia. The 
resources of the empire were much exhausted by recent efforts, 
and many influential persons wished to take advantage of the 
unexpected success in order to conclude peace with France. This 
would have entirely thwarted the patriotic plans of Stein at the 
most critical moment, and it is believed, on good grounds, that 
he was the chief agent in inducing Alexander to continue the war. 
An alliance between Russia and Prussia was accordingly con- 
cluded, notwithstanding the temporizing policy of the king of 
Prussia, and a great part of Germany was soon liberated from 
France. There were, however, many obstacles to be overcome 
before the hopes of the patriots could be fully realized; and 
many influential men in davenne were of opinion that Napo- 
Jeon would still maintain his ground.* 

Though Napoleon at first obtained some successes over the 
allies, he soon saw that he had now an enemy to deal with, 
very different from the inefficient army of Prussia which he had 
so easily overcome in 1806. It was no longer the cabinets and 





* Goethe was of this number, and it is told that, when Kirner, the father of the 
well-known warrior-poet, expressed to him his hope of the liberation of Germany, 
Goethe angrily said, “ You may shake your fetters as much as you please, you 
can never break them, but may render them more galling. When this was related 
to Stein, he quietly said, “ Let him alone, he is grown too old.” 
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their troops that he had to combat, but the German nation roused 
against the dominion of a foreign conqueror. The battle of 
Leipsic prostrated Napoleon’s power in Germany. Stein, who 
was then intrusted with the supreme direction, insisted upon an 
energetic prosecution of the war, and a complete overthrow of 
Napoleon ; whilst Metternich, who represented Austria, (whose 
position at the time was not a little embarrassing,) fearing the 
increase of Russian power, was striving for a peace with France. 
A proposition to make the Rhine the boundary of France was actu- 
ally made by the influence of Metternich ; but as Napoleon hesitated 
to accept this proposition, Stein ultimately influenced the Em- 
peror Alexander to continue the war. The whole of Germany 
was gradually liberated. The French were expelled from Hol- 
land, and the south of France was invaded by Wellington. 
Notwithstanding the hesitation of Austria, Alexander, supported 
by Stein and Pozzo di Borgo, firmly maintained the war policy, 
which issued in the surrender of Paris to the allied armies and 
the abdication of Napoleon. 


Germany was now liberated from the dominion of a foreign 
conqueror. It remained to secure for her, in the first place, an 
interior organisation which should provide for the mutual rights 


of all the German States, thus rendering them sufficiently strong 
to repel foreign aggression; and, in the next place, to fix the 
frontier line needed for an efficient defence of the German Con- 
federation against its powerful neighbours. 

No one could propose to re-construct the empire exactly as it 
had been before the French Revolution, though there were many 
eminent statesmen who strongly advocated the necessity of re- 
storing the dignity of the German Emperor. But this project, 
supported by Stein, and favoured by the free towns and minor 
principalities of Germany, could not be put into execution, on 
account of the jealousy with which the greater States of the 
Empire maintained their sovereign rights. It was therefore 
necessary to be satisfied with the establishment of the German 
Confederation, which constitutes the political organisation of 
the country at the present day.* 

As regards the settlement of the boundaries of Germany, 
Stein endeavoured, at the Treaty of Paris, (against the wishes 





* The chief purpose for which this Confederation was established, was to afford 
a mutual guarantee of the rights and possessions of the contracting parties against 
internal usurpation and foreign aggression. It is composed of thirty-eight mem- 
bers, with an area of 11,510 German square miles, and a population of above forty- 
one millions, The military service (furnished by each State according to the 
number of its population) amounts to 303,493, and forms the federal army of 
Germany. The federal Diet, which is permanently assembled at Frankfort-on-the- 
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of England and Russia,) to obtain the cession of Strasbourg and 
some other important military positions. Notwithstanding his 
efforts, France not only retained her frontier of 1792, but 
even some subsequently acquired territory. After the battle of 
Waterloo, Stein and Hardenberg sought to recover several im- 
yo fortresses which had been wrested from Germany by 

ouis XIV.; but they found an insurmountable obstacle in the 
Emperor Alexander. As the Russian minister, Capo d’Istria, 
wed stated to Stein, it was not the interest of Russia to weaken 

rance for the sake of Germany. But the establishment of the 
German boundaries on the side of Russia presented far greater 
difficulty than the adjustment of the frontier on the side of 
France, and Stein had soon an opportunity to perceive that the 
chief danger to his country was not from the west, but from that 
very quarter where he had placed all his hopes for the deliver- 
ance of Germany. He flattered himself that Alexander would 
be so generous as to give up the advantages which he had ac- 
quired, and rest satisfied with a small portion of the Duchy of 
Warsaw—thus giving Germany a good military frontier on the 
east. In his ultra-Teutonic zeal, he seems to have forgotten that 
Alexander was the Emperor of Russia, and therefore bound to 
consider the advantage of his own country more than that of 
Germany. The Russian Emperor required, as the price of his 
services rendered against Napoleon, the whole of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, which he proposed to erect into a separate kingdom of 
Poland, with a representative constitution. This was by no 
means the interest of Europe in general, or of Germany in par- 
ticular. It gave Russia not only an increase of territory, and 
four millions of subjects, but also a military frontier of the 
greatest importance, inserting a Russian wedge between the 
Austrian and Prussian dominions, and exposing the capitals of 
these two powers, in case of a war, to a Russian invasion, Alex- 
ander urged his claim strenuously, and was ready to support it 
by force of arms; he even made an appeal to the Poles to pre- 
pare to combat for their national rights. His conduct led to a 
secret agreement between Austria, France, and England, which 
was signed on the 3d January 1815 by Metternich, Castlereagh, 
and Talleyrand, and which was directed against Prussian* as 





Maine, is composed of the representatives of the confederated States. Its autho- 
rity is exercised in the double form of a General Assembly, called plenum, and a 
Minor Council. The plenum includes seventy votes, of which Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover, have each four, and the remaining 
States three, two, or one respectively. ‘This Assembly meets when an organic 
change is to be introduced. The Minor Council is composed of seventeen votes, 
of which eleven States have each a vote, and the remaining ones six conjointly. 
Austria presides in both Assemblies. 
* Prussia desired to gain possession of Saxony. 
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much as Russian ambition. The return of Napoleon from Elba 
soon modified the sentiments of the statesmen assembled at 
Vienna; and though the secret treaty alluded to was found in 
the French archives, and communicated by Napoleon to Alex- 
ander, he did not separate from his allies. Russia ultimately 
received the Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the small 
part ceded to Prussia. 

The most important condition for the welfare of Germany was 
the establishment of constitutional government in all her States. 
This was required by public opinion, and promised, though in a 
very indefinite manner, in the tenth article of the Confederation. 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, and Nassau, 
accordingly granted representative constitutions, more or less 
modelled according to the French charter of Louis XVIII. ; 
but the King of Prussia, who, in an ordinance published at 
Vienna on the 22d May 1815, promised that he was forthwith 
to establish a national deliberative assembly, granted tardily, in 
1823, a convocation of the provincial States, which can deliber- 
ate only on local affairs.* 

The hopes of the German patriots, who in the war of 1813- 
14, had made such sacrifices, in order to render their country 
powerful and free, being disappointed by the result of the Con- 
— of Vienna,f a general discontent spread over Germany. 

he excitement was increased by the revolution in Spain in 
1820, soon followed by revolutions in Naples and Sardinia. 
Secret societies, composed chiefly of the academical vouth, spread 
in all parts of Germany; and the Diet of the Confederation, 
whose object is to maintain the internal as well as the external 
security of the several States, considered that it was its duty to 
suppress any attempt by the subjects of these States to innovate 
upon the established order of things. It was in consequence of 
this principle that a central commission of inquiry against revo- 
lutionary machinations was established at Mayence from 1819 
to 1828, but which, instead of allaying, tended to increase the 
general irritation. 

The French Revolution of 1830 produced an immense fer- 
ment in the whole of Germany. Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse 
Cassel, as well as some minor principalities, introduced repre- 
sentative constitutions, But as soon as the ultra-conservative 
policy of Louis-Philippe became known, a reaction commenced ; 
and, on the 28th June 1832, the Federal Diet issued a series of 


* It was the present monarch who, in 1847, convoked a kind of national re- 
—_. delegated by these States, with the right of voting new taxes, but 

ving no control over old ones. It is well known that a constitution was granted 
after the events of 1848. 

+ After the Congress of Vienna, Stein retired from public life to his estate in 
Nassau, where he remained till his death in 1851, chiefly occupied in collecting 
and publishing old documents relating to the history of Germany, 
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resolutions, meant to restrain popular influence in the several 
States of the Confederation, and to strengthen the central and 
monarchical authorities. These resolutions, however, seemed not 
to give sufficient security to the reactionary party, and the Diet 
proclaimed, on 5th July 1833, a new law establishing a censure on 
works printed in Germany, or introduced there from abroad, and 
prohibiting all political associations; whilst the surveillance of 
the Universities, established in 1819, was rendered more severe. 
The governments of the federal States pledged themselves to 
watch over their respective subjects, and over foreigners residing 
in these States ; to surrender all persons who might be guilty of 
political offences; and to give military assistance mutually in 
case of disturbance. Thus the German Confederation, instead 
of directing its efforts towards a gradual development of a con- 
stitutional régime, which should secure the rights of the German 
people, and establish a cordial union between them and their 
respective sovereigns—imparting to the Confederation strength 
against foreign aggressions—adopted a course which could not 
fail to produce mutual distrust between the governments and 
the subjects of the confederated States, and to open a wide field 
for the intrigues of foreign powers interested in keeping Ger- 
many weak and disunited. ‘The only really useful measure that 
has been introduced into Germany since her liberation from 
French dominion, is the Zollverein, or commercial union of several 
States, and that was established, not by the Federal Diet, but by 
the persevering efforts of Prussia. 

It was in this state of discord between peoples and govern- 
ments in the various states of Germany that the events of 1848 
arrived. They found the people and their sovereigns equally 
unprepared for that tremendous crisis, which appeared for a time 
to threaten with a general overthrow, not only existing political 
institutions, but even social order. The populations of the con- 
federated States, having been excluded from a practical exercise of 
self-government, could not possess that salutary experience which 
is the best safe-guard of a nation in such critical times; and 
their activity being spent chiefly in speculation, many wild and 
impracticable doctrines about the nature of government and 
social organization were promulgated. The governments, con- 
founded by the unexpected storm, granted without opposition all 
that was demanded by their revolted subjects, and then withdrew 
their concessions as soon as they could do so with impunity.* 


* We must make an honourable exception in the case of the late king of 
Hanover, who, at the time of the greatest pressure, withstood many unreasonable 
demands of his subjects, but religiously remembered all which he had promised to 
concede. This conduct of a prince, who, as Duke of Cumberland, was always 
viewed as an enemy of liberal principles, illustrates the blessing of being educated 
under a constitutional régime. 
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The chief object of the German patriots, assembled in 1848 
at Frankfort, in a national parliament—the members of which 
were no longer, like those of the Federal Diet, envoys of the 
confederated sovereigns, but representatives elected by the popu- 
lations of their states,—was to establish the unity of Germany 
by converting it from a Confederation of States (Staatenbund,) 
into a Confederated State (Bundesstaat.) The impracticability 
of this project was pretty evident to every attentive observer, 
conversant with the previous history and local relations of Ger- 
many. ‘The author of one of the works placed at the head of 
this article, was able to predict its failure in the early part of 
1848, when the hopes of the German innovators were at their 
zenith. We quote his words as published at the time :— 


‘‘Germany is now undergoing a momentous crisis. The resolu- 
tion of the Diet of Frankfort to abolish the sovereignty of the thirty- 
eight independent states which have composed the Germanic Con- 
federation, in order to establish a German empire, is a bold under- 
taking indeed. It is, however, much more easy to pass such a 
resolution than to put it into execution, because it is difficult to admit 
that all these states, particularly the larger ones, should voluntarily 
resign their independent existence and merge into one whole, which 
cannot be done without a great sacrifice of local and individual in- 
terests. The commercial interests of Northern Germany, which have 
prevented its joining the Zollverein, must be sacrificed to those of the 
manufacturing countries of the South; Vienna, Berlin, and other 
capitals, must sink into a kind of provincial towns, and a great num- 
ber of individuals who fill now high and superior situations in the 
ministries, foreign embassies, &c., of the different states will be 
thrown out of employ; nay, the monarchs themselves must become 
nothing better than hereditary governors of their respective states, 
and cannot reasonably hope to retain long even this subordinate 
position, as their office will be soon found unnecessary and replaced 
-by much less expensive magistrates.””* 

It is the existence of those innumerable “ local and individual 
interests,” which renders the establishment of a German unity 
impossible, unless by dissolving all the independent states into 
which Germany is now divided. It is doubtful whether the 
acceptance of the imperial crown of Germany, which was offered 
to the King of Prussia by the German parliament but refused 
by that monarch, would have accomplished the object proposed, 
as the measure must have encountered strong opposition from 
Austria, and it is the interest neither of Russia nor of France 
that a new German union, of the kind proposed, should be 
created. The mutual jealousy of Austria and Prussia brought 
them, in 1850, to the verge of a war, which would have been 





* Pans'avism and Germanism, p. 331. 
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suicidal, not only for these two powers, but for the whole of 
Germany. Fortunately for them, all this jealousy seems now to 
have given place to a cordial understanding; and a treaty of 
commerce which they have recently concluded, gives a new and 
strong guarantee for the permanence of their friendship. 


Germany may be considered as being now in nearly the same 
political condition in which it was before the events of 1848. 
The disappointment occasioned by the almost negative results 
of that crisis, seems to have produced a general lassitude, which, 
for some time to come, may preserve an internal tranquillity, 
notwithstanding the universal discontent which prevails through. 
the German populations, But we are at present concerned with 
the internal condition of Germany, only in so far as it bears 
upon her foreign relations. Here our connexion is of the most 
vital nature. 

We have already indicated that the want of a proper union 
among the members of the German states, rendered Germany 
not only an easy prey to the arms of republican and imperial 
France, but enabled that power to convert one part of the 
Empire into a most efficient tool for enslaving the other part; 
the forces of the Rhenish Confederation greatly contributed to. 
the defeat of Prussia in 1806 and 1807, and of Austria in 1809. 
Germany being delivered from the French dominion by the 
war of 1813-1814, all the efforts of her statesmen, as well as: 
those of foreign cabinets interested in her safety, were directed 
to render her frontier secure from a French invasion. But no 
precautions whatever were taken against the much greater pos- 
sible danger which threatens Germany on the side of Russia,— 
though, as we have said, this subject did not escape the political 
foresight of Metternich, who, in order to guard against the pro- 
gress of Russian influence, sought not so much to crush as to 
restrain the power of Napoleon. 

The political relations between Germany and Russia, date 
from the early part of the sixteenth century. In 1514, the 
Emperor Maximilian first sent an ambassador to Moscow, in 
order to conclude an alliance with the Czar, which he thought 
might be useful to him against Poland and Turkey.* This 
embassy did not, however, produce any important consequences. 
In 1586, the Czar of Moscow, Fedor Ivanevich, presented him- 
self as a candidate for the vacant throne of Poland, gg | to 
unite his vast dominions with those of that country. He had 
many partizans, but his election was prevented by accidental 











* Maximilian on that occasion addressed the Czar by the title of Emperor, and 
Peter the Great made use of this document as a vindication for assuming the im- 
perial title. 
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causes, and Europe was thus saved at that time from the danger 
to which it would have been exposed, by the establishment of 
an empire extending from Silesia and the Baltic, to the Black 
and Caspian Seas, and the frontiers of China. The Court of 
Moscow, baffled in this attempt, made great efforts to support 
the election of the Arch-Duke Maximilian, against Sigismund 
Vasa Prince-Royal of Sweden, and to induce the Emperor 
Rudolf to maintain the claims of his brother by force of arms. 
A regular and important political connexion between Russia and 
Germany was not, however, established until the time of Peter 
the Great, who sought to obtain possession of some small Ger- 
man principality, in order to have a vote in the diet of the 
empire, and thus to establish his political influence in Germany. 
He married his son Alexius (whom he afterwards executed) toa 

rincess of Brunswick, and his daughter Anna to the Duke of 

olstein; and thus laid the foundation of those family con- 
nexions with the princes of Germany, by which Russia now 
maintains a considerable influence in the affairs of that country. 
Peter’s successor, Catherine I., that extraordinary woman who, 
from a menial situation, rose to the throne, was on the point of 
attacking Denmark, on account of Sleswick, then claimed by her 
son-in-law the Duke of Holstein; and this circumstance nearly 
involved England in a war with Russia. The Empress Anna, 
in 1730-40, sent to Germany an army of 30,000, to assist the 
Emperor Charles VI. against the French. She married her 
niece, a princess of Mecklenburg, to a prince of Brunswick, and 
declared their infant son the successor to her throne. It is well 
known that a palace-revolution placed Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great, upon the throne, and transferred the Prince of 
Brunswick from the throne to a prison, in which, after having 
lingered for more than twenty years, he perished by a violent 
death.* Elizabeth sent, in 1748, a considerable force to the as- 
sistance of Maria Theresa against the French; but the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle prevented her from taking any active part in 
that war. The same empress, irritated by purely personal mo- 
tives against Frederick 1. of Prussia, joined his enemies during 





* The infant prince, who had been proclaimed as Czar-Ivan III., was confined 
in the fortress of Schlusselburg, and kept in an almost solitary confinement till 
1764, when a Russian officer, named Mirovich, having gained over a number of 
soldiers of the garrison, made an attempt for his liberation, and to proclaim him 
sovereign of Russia. He had already penetrated to the prisoner’s dwelling, when 
the officer on duty, acting in accordance with his instructions, in case of such an 
event, murdered the unfortunate youth. His parents and their remaining offspring 
were retained in prison at Kholmogory, under the Arctic Circle. They both died 
in captivity ; but their children, after more than forty years’ imprisonment, were 
finally liberated and transferred to Denmark, whose queen was their aunt, and 
where they lived, till the beginning of the present century, upon a pension from the 
Russian Court. 
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the seven years’ war, when the whole province of Prussia proper 
was occupied by Russia, and its possession guaranteed to her by 
Austria and France. Elizabeth was succeeded on the throne by 
her nephew, the Duke of Holstein, Peter III., who, entertaining 
an almost insane admiration for Frederick II., restored to Prussia 
the conquered provinces. It was therefore only an accident 
which sont Russia, about a century ago, from acquiring 
the important province, extending along the Baltic from Cour- 
land to the Vistula, which was yielded to her by the short- 
sighted policy of France and Austria. We have already mentioned 
that Frederick William, guided by his minister Baron Herzberg, 
concluded an alliance with Poland, but that, instead of fulfilling 
the conditions of the treaty, he joined with Russia in the ell 
spoliation of that country, whose final dismemberment, in 1795, 
brought the dominions of Russia into immediate connexion with 
those of Austria and Prussia. We have also referred to the 
alarm among the German statesmen, which was occasioned by 
the claims of the Emperor Alexander to the duchy of Warsaw ; 
and shewn how, notwithstanding the opposition of the Western 
powers, this acquisition was substantially effected—Such have 
been the steps by which Russia has systematically encroached 
upon the territories, and sought to weaken the influence of the 
states of Germany. 

The military position of Russia towards Prussia and Austria is 
thus described in the work from which we made our last quota- 
tion :-— 


“ The present position of Russia in Poland is no less menacing to 
Austria and Prussia than it is to Turkey. The Russian frontier is 
now only sixty German miles distant from Vienna, and about fifty 
from Berlin. 

“In case of a war, one battle lost by the Austrians may lead a 
Russian army to Vienna or to Prague, and deliver to it Galicia, ac- 
cessible to the Russian forces from Podolia, Volhynia, and the king- 
dom of Poland, and which can then only be defended from Hungary, 
with which it has no other communication except the military roads 
constructed across the Carpathian Mountains, but which may be easily 
destroyed or blocked-up by the invaders. 

“Prussia is exposed, in the case of a war with Russia, even to 
greater disadvantages than Austria, because a Russian army may 
easily get possession of Breslau, (only twelve German miles from the 
frontiers), where she would gain a strong military position on the 
Oder, and find immense resources in the rich province of Silesia. 

“‘ A still more vulnerable point is presented to a Russian invasion 
on the Vistula, because a Russian force entering at Thorn may easily 
occupy the banks of that river from the last named town to its mouth, 
and entirely separate from the rest of the Prussian dominions the 
province of Prussia proper, which, being surrounded by Russian 
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possessions and the sea, may be attacked on all sides by land and 
naval forces. 

“Tt is true that Prussia has made considerable preparations to 
meet such an eventuality—that she has the fortresses of Thorn, 
Graudenz, and Dantzic, on the Vistula; and she has recently erected 
the fortress of Lyck, in Prussia proper, near the Russian frontier, and 
even fortified Kénigsberg. 

“But experience has proved, that during the war of 1807, the 
fortresses of Prussia were no defence to that country, and that they 
fell one after another before the French conqueror. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the Russian forces shall not be able to capture any of the 
Prussian fortresses, or maintain their ground on the Lower Vistula, or 
on the Oder, the mischief which they may inflict upon the rich low- 
lands of Dantzic, or in Silesia, can never be retaliated upon the com- 
paratively poor Russian provinces which border the dominions of 
Prussia. Frederick II. was fully aware of these circumstances, having 
experienced their truth during the seven years’ war; and the history 
of his times bears evidence to his constant efforts to keep on friendly 
terms with Russia. 

“The same observation may be applied to Austria, because the 
devastation of such beautiful and rich countries as Moravia and Bo- 
hemia, to which they might be exposed, even in the case of a 
momentary success of a Russian invasion, can never be retaliated in 
the same degree, should an Austrian army penetrate even as far as 
the banks of the Dnieper. 

** Now let us admit an eventuality exactly the reverse of that which 
we have discussed, and suppose that Russia, instead of invading the 
Prussian or Austrian territories, should be obliged to defend her own 
possessions against the united forces of these two powers. The Rus- 
sians would undoubtedly fall back upon the Vistula, and occupy a 
strong position between that river, the Wieprz, and the Bug, both 
falling into the Vistula. This position, defended in front by the for- 
tresses of Modlin, Warsaw, Demblin (or Ivangorod,) and Zamose, and 
in its rear by that of Brest, is considered by high military authorities to 
be most advantageous, and where a numerous Russian army may not 
only keep in check the forces of Austria and Prussia, but constantly 
menace their own dominions with an invasion, and prevent them by 
the same from penetrating further into the Russian provinces; whilst 
her army would draw without impedime:t from the interior of the 
country the necessary supplies and reinforcements. Should the Rus- 
sian army not be able to maintain itself in the position we have 
described, it may then retire to the Beresina and the Dnieper, along 
the military chaussée constructed from Brest to Bobruisk, having its 
left flank covered by the impassable marshes of Polesia, and destroy- 
ing behind it all means of subsistence and transport, so that its pur- 
suit by the enemy would be rendered almost impossible. 

‘* Supposing, however, that the invading army was to overcome all 
the difficulties of a march through a country generally barren, thinly 
populated, and moreover devastated by the passage of the Russian 
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forces, the Russians may occupy a strong position between the rivers 
Beresina and Dnieper, with the important fortress of Bobruisk on the 
first named river, the passage of which may be disputed by them 
with great advantage. ‘They will be able in that position to receive 
with the greatest facility all kinds of supplies from the exceedingly 
fertile provinces of Little Russia, and which may be very easily con- 
veyed to Bobruisk, and even to Borisow, by the Dnieper and the 
Beresina, in vessels towed by steamers. 

“ The invading army will be, on the contrary, in the greatest want 
of every kind of supplies, having neither magazines nor the neces- 
sary means of conveyance, and cannot reach the banks of the 
Beresina without undergoing great privations, and being constantly 
harassed by swarms of Cossacks and Asiatic tribes which Russia 
may employ on that occasion with great advantage. Its forces will 
be consequently reduced, its chances of success diminished in the same 
proportion, and its retreat attended by the most disastrous conse- 
quences. It is therefore not probable that such an attempt would 
ever be made by a German army. It may be however said that 
Russia may be assailed in a more effective manner from Galicia and 
the Bug, and that an invading army may, in case of a victory over 
the Russians, easily penetrate in that way as far as the banks of the 
Dnieper. In this case Russia will be able to make a stand upon that 
river, having the fortress of Kioff and its right flank completely pro- 
tected by the marshes of Polesia, which extend from the mouth of 
Pripet falling into the Dnieper to the vicinity of Brest, the position 
of which may be rendered by the surrounding waters as impregnable 
as that of Mantua. She may also attack meanwhile from the Vistula 
and the Niemen the Prussian dominions, where she may inflict much 
greater injury than that which can be done to her south-western 
provinces invaded from Galicia.’’* 


Such is the military position in which Russia has been placed 
towards Germany by the successive dismemberments of Po- 
land. We must add, that the advantages of that position to 
Russia, and its dangers to Germany, will be greatly increased 
by the completion of the railway connecting Warsaw with Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg. ‘The construction of this railway has 
been commenced, and is prosecuted with great vigour, whilst at 
the same time carriages, peculiarly adapted for the transport of 
troops, are now in progress. It has been calculated by com- 
nage authorities that an army of 50,000 men may be carried, 

y this means, in one week, over a distance which usually re- 


quires now three months of march. 

The gradual progress of Russia in Turkey has secured to her 
advantages, especially against Austria and Southern Germany, 
to be added to those which she has obtained by her acquisitions 
in Poland. The treaty of Bucharest, in 1812, extended her 





® Panslacism and Germanism, pp. 21-28. 
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frontier to the left banks of the Danube, and placed the most 
important of its mouths—that of Sulina—at her command. But 
the Danube is the most important commercial channel of Aus- 
tria, passing through her dominions from west to east, and con- 
necting her by the Black Sea with the Levant. It is no less 
important to all Germany than to the Austrian dominions, be- 
cause it not only receives many navigable rivers, but, being now 
connected by the Maine Canal with the Rhine, and by railways 
with the first emporiums of Europe, it forms the most important 
commercial road between the west and the east. This road 
may at any time be stopped by Russia, who commands its 
entrance into the Black Sea, and who will acquire an entire 
command over a large part of its course, if she is allowed to 
take possession of the Danubian principalities. This is there- 
fore a vital question for Austria; and Metternich, deeply con- 
scious of this, was preparing, in the winter of 1828-29, for a 
war with Russia, in order to prevent her second campaign 
against Turkey. His projects were however thwarted by the 
indifference with which they were received by the English 
Ministry, who were then embarrassed, partly by the Catholic 
question, and still more by the decided opposition of Charles X. 
of France, who declared that if Austria was to make war on 
Russia, he would immediately invade her frontiers. 

Besides her geographical or strategical advantages for the 
reduction of Germany, Russia has, particularly on the side of 
Austria, others which we may perhaps call ethnical. The ma- 
jority of the Austrian population belongs to the Slavonic race, 
cognate with the inhabitants of Russia, and speaking dialects of 
the same mother tongue, those of the southern Slavonic popula- 
tion of Austria being very nearly related to the Russian lan- 
guage.” She has, moreover, more than three millions of subjects 

elonging to the very Church of which the Emperor of Russia 
has now proclaimed himself the champion, in that appeal to the 
religious feelings of his subjects, and also of the Greek com- 
munion at large, which constitutes the most important element 
in the present Eastern crisis. 

The national sympathies among the various branches of the 
Slavonic race have been proeste: Fa stimulated for more than 
twenty years by the efforts of several Slavonic writers, who have 
promoted what is called literary Panslavism. The first idea of 





* According to the Austrian official returns, her Slavonic population amounts to 
rather more than 15,000,000, while her German population is scarcely 8,000,000. 
Moreover, only about half of this latter number forms a compact population within 
the province of Austria-Proper and the Tyrol. The remainder are scattered 
among the non-German populations. According to the Slavonic ethnography of 
Schaffyzyk, the Slavonic population of Austria, in 1842, numbered 16,791,000. 
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this kind was started by the late Kollar, a Slavonic Protestant 
clergyman at Pesth in Hungary, and a poet of considerable 
merit in the Bohemian language. He proposed that all the 
better educated Slavonians, particularly those who are engaged 
in literary occupations, should study the various dialects of their 
common mother tongue, and also the literature of each. This 
idea met with general favour, and rapidly gained ground, so that 
at this moment almost every Slavonic scholar of any standin 
is conversant with the inter-dialects of his native language, aa 
their best productions. It was, however, almost impossible that 
this, originally a purely intellectual movement, should not as- 
sume a political tendency. It was very natural that the dif- 
ferent branches of the same race, particularly those who have 
no political existence, striving to rise out of literary insignifi- 
cance by uniting their separate efforts, should also desire to 
acquire a political importance by uniting the whole Slavonic 
race into one powerful Empire or confederation, which should 
secure to the Slavonians a decided preponderance in the affairs 
of the world, An empire so composed would comprehend more 
than eighty millions of souls, extending from the Adriatic to the 
Pacific Ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the Baltic Sea. 
And is it here necessary to observe, that Russia is the only ex- 
isting power through which this gigantic, but not impossible 
scheme might be realized? The idea of establishing a federation 
of Slavonic Republics, entertained by some imaginative persons, 
is in present circumstances a Utopia not deserving serious con- 
sideration. 

The idea of a political Panslavism, propagated not only by 
Russian agents but also by many sincere and disinterested 
Slavonic patriots, naturally created serious apprehensions and 
much angry feeling among the Germans. Instead of endea- 
vouring to promote an independent national development 
among those Slavonians who are not yet under the dominion of 
Russia,—which would be the best means of arresting her am- 
bitious schemes in that quarter, they began violently to assail 
Panslavism, maintaining that the Slavonians had no right to a 
national existence, and that the Germans could never allow to 
their nationality a political equality with that of the Teutonic 
race, thus playing the game of Russia in the most effective man- 
ner. Such sentiments were almost universally expressed by 
the German press on many occasions ; for instance, when the 
illegal annexation of the Republic of Cracow by Austria met 
with strong reprobation on the part of the English public and 
government, many German writers exulted in this act of vio- 
lence, considering it as a new triumph of their nation in its pro- 
gress towards the East. The German Parliament, assembled at 
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Frankfort in 1848, manifested very unfriendly feelings towards 
the Poles of Posen, who maintained in their own country the 
rights of their nationality against the encroachments of German- 
ism, and the same assembly declared its intention to force the 
Slavonians of Bohemia, at the edge of the sword, to submit to 
their authority.* 

These hostile manifestations against the Slavonians produced 
a corresponding feeling among those towards whom they were 
directed, who succeeded in forming a powerful party in the 
Austrian Parliament, assembled in 1848 at Vienna, and trans- 
ferred afterwards to Kremsier. The object of this party was 
to render Austria essentially a Slavonic state, by giving to 
her a predominant Slavonic character, instead of the German 
one which she is now maintaining. This line of policy was 
meditated by the Emperor Joseph II. at the beginning of his 
reign, but abandoned probably on account of the compara- 
tively inferior state of mental cultivation which then prevailed 
among his Slavonic subjects. ‘They have however since that 
time immensely advanced in this respect, and so also have their 
claims to political significance. The strength of the Slavonic party 
in Austria was greatly increased by the separation of the Croats 
from the Magyars, who had attempted to impose upon them 
the use of their own language for official purposes, instead of the 
Latin, the employment of which in all public transactions had 
kept together for many centuries the heterogeneous populations 
of Hungary, and the abolition of which, in order to be replaced 
by the Magyar tongue, may be considered as a principal cause 
of the ruin of that country. The German democracy of Vienna, 
supported by the Parliament of Frankfort, allied itself with the 
Magyars ; it was therefore natural that the Croats took the part 
of the Court, and that they were supported in this view by the 
leading men of the other Slavonic populations of Austria. The 
object of the Croats in attacking Vienna under Jellachich, was 
not to prove their loyalty to the Austrian dynasty, but to secure 
the rights of their nationality, and to establish the supremacy of 
the Slavonic race in the Austrian state. They were, however, 
sorely disappointed in their expectations. As soon as the Hun- 
garians were crushed, the Austrian government resumed its 
ancient Germanizing policy. This political course, which met 
with much approbation in Germany, produced a violent irrita- 
tion among the Austrian Slavonians, and particularly the Croats, 
who, in order to shew their disapprobation of this tendency, pro- 
posed the introduction of the Russian language in all the public 








* The same Parliament, professing liberal principles, sent a message to Rad- 
etzki congratulating him on his victory over the Italians ! 
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transactions of their country. This strong manifestation of 
Russian Panslavism, in a population whose loyalty had preserved 
the Austrian Empire probably from a total dissolution in 1848, 
produced considerable alarm among the Austrian statesmen, and 
a painful impression upon all the thinking men of Germany ; it 
did not however lead to any change in the Germanizing policy 
of the Cabinet of Vienna. 

The Russian sympathies in Austria are not limited to the 
manifestation of the events which we have just mentioned ; they 
have been widely diffused in the Austrian dominions by the 
Hungarian campaign of 1849, during which the conduct of 
Russia was as conciliatory as that of Austria was violent and 
unprincipled. The letter of Paskevich, recommending the 
vanquished to the clemency of the Emperor of Austria, and his 
refusal to comply with this demand, have not failed to produce 
the effect which was thus sought to be obtained. These circum- 
stances have greatly increased the dangers of Austria; who has 
now to deal not only with the discontent of the Italians and 
Magyars, but also with that of the Slavonians. Her only chance 
of getting over this complication of difficulties was the conser- 
vative policy, which had hitherto been pursued by the Emperor 
of Russia, and which had inspired the cabinet of Vienna as 
well as the rest of Europe, with an apparently well-grounded 
security. But the present unprovoked attack on Turkey has 
now revealed a premeditated intention to carry out the vast 
schemes of ambition which the Russian Emperor has inherited 
with his crown. 

It would be illustrating a truism if we were to expatiate here 
upon the causes which must hinder England and France from 
permitting Russia to take possession of Constantinople, or even 
to make new acquisitions from the Turkish territory. These 
have, moreover, been referred to in our last Number.* But if 
the extension of Russia at the expense of Turkey is prejudicial 
in more than one respect to the political and commercial in- 
terests of England as well as to those of France, it is a question of 
the most vital importance to Austria—one in fact which is to 
be or not to be to that power. This is manifest when we con- 
sider the circumstances which have been already described. 
It is therefore natural that Austria should make the greatest 
effort to preserve peace; because, in case of war, she has no 
alternative but either to take part with the Western powers 
against Russia, or to join with the latter in order to obtain a 
share in the spoil consequent upon the dissolution of the Turkish 





* See Article on Our International Lelations, 
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empire. She at least cannot on any account remain neutral in 
the conflict which now seems impending in the East. 

A single glance at the map of those countries may convince 
our readers of the truth of our assertion. By the occupation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia,* Russia outflanks the Austrian pos- 
sessions to the bank of the Danube, and if she is allowed to 
occupy the Turkish territory between that river and the Balkan, 
she will at once extend to Montenegro, and completely enclose the 
Austrian dominions from Silesia to the Adriatic. Let us add, that 
the whole frontier line between Austria and Turkey from Cattaro 
to Transylvania is, on both sides, inhabited by the same Slavonic 
race, speaking the same language, and animated at least in 
many cases by the same national sympathies and antipathies. 
Should therefore Russia permanently acquire this portion of the 
Turkish territory, she will gain, by her geographical position, as 
well as by her religious and ethnical influence on the Slavonic 
and Wallachianf population of Austria, such a preponderance 
over that state, that it must virtually become a vassal of the 
Czar. Should it, however, be the policy of Russia, as is more 
probable, to begin by establishing an independent state or states 
in Servia and Bulgaria, the influence of these states upon those 
Austrian Slavonians, who, as we have said, inhabit the Turkish 
border, will be so great that sooner or later they must separate 
from her and unite with their brethren who enjoy an indepen- 
dent political existence. On the other hand, if Austria, uniting 
with Russia, shall seek to extend her territory at the expense of 
Turkey, which was the intention of the Emperor Joseph II., and 
which is now recommended by some German politicians, she will 
add greatly to her internal and external embarrassments, by thus 
increasing the number of her subjects belonging to the Slavonic 
race and the Eastern Church. This will not only open within her 
dominions a wider field for Russian influence, but it will con- 
siderably strengthen that party which seeks to give the Austrian 
state a Slavonic instead of its present German character, and 
which cannot but immensely augment the difficulties of the 
cabinet of Vienna. We think it probable, however, that if the 





* We strongly recommend to our readers the very interesting description of 
these Principalities contained in the work entitled, The Frontier Lands of the 
Christian and the Turk, which we have placed among others at the head of this 
Article. It is a book of travels eminently deserving the attention of all persons 
interested in the present relations of Eastern polities, for its interesting descrip- 
tions and sagacious judgments. ‘The author is particularly well informed on the 
commercial resources and relations of the Principalities. His work could not have 
appeared at a more appropriate season. 

+ There are about 2,600,000 Wallachians under the Austrian dominion, and 
about 2,000,000 in the Danubian principalities, They all belong to the Eastern 
Church. 
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war which now unfortunately appears to be imminent, shall take 
place, Austria will not hesitate between a RussIAN and an 
ANGLO-FRENCH alliance, but must join the latter. If she 
acts otherwise, she must at once lose Lombardy and have 
her commerce annihilated; whilst in declaring against Russia, 
she may, with the assistance of her Western allies, effect 
a territorial arrangement, which shall meet that formidable 
position which Russia now occupies in Poland towards Ger- 
many, and to which we have already referred in this article. 
We have shewn that this position is equally menacing to Prussia 
and to all Germany, as it is to Austria, consequently Prussia is 
as much interested as Austria in obtaining a change of this state 
of things, and in effecting it on a solid and permanent founda- 
tion. The vacillating character of the present King of Prussia, 
and his near relationship with the Emperor Nicholas, will pro- 
bably induce him to preserve a neutral position ; but if the alter- 
native were presented to Prussia, either to have her Rhenish 
provinces invaded, and her ports blockaded, or to take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity to remove the danger with which 
she is constantly threatened on the side of Russia, she would 
not, we believe, hesitate long in adopting the latter course. 

War isa great curse, and peace a great blessing ; but we cannot 
help thinking that it is fortunate for Europe and the progress of 
her civilisation, that the Czar has chosen for his unprovoked 
aggressions on our Turkish ally the present moment, when 
England and France are cordially united, and when their forces 
are not engaged elsewhere. It is evident that Nicholas, after 
having so emphatically declared his intention to go forward in 
defence of the orthodox faith, in an appeal, without precedent in 
the history of Russia, which was addressed as much to the Greek 
Christians of Turkey as to the religious enthusiasm of his own 
subjects, cannot now withdraw his pretensions, without diminish- 
ing that influence over the former which Russia, for so many 
years past, has been labouring to consolidate. We trust that if 
we shall be obliged to draw the sword in this just quarrel, it may 
not be returned to the scabbard until a solid peace, such as will 
effectually remove every cause of uneasiness on the part of Ger- 
many as against Russia, shall be established. We particularly 
rejoice in the cordial union between England and France, and 
in the straightforward and honourable manner in which the 
French Emperor has acted on the present occasion. Instead of 
supporting Russia like Charles X. in 1829, or hankering after 
her alliance like Louis-Philippe, he has preferred the friendship 
of England ; and we hail this not only as evidence of a sound 
foreign policy on the part of France, but also as the harbinger of 
her gradual return to a liberal government at home. 
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Art. [X.—1. The Administration of the East India Company ; 
a History of Indian Progress. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
Author of “ The History of the War in Afghanistan.” 1853. 

2. Memorials of Indian Government; being a Selection from the 
Papers of Henry St. George Tucker, late Director of the East 
India Company. Edited by J. W. Karz. 1853. 

3. India as it may be. By GEORGE CAMPBELL, Bengal Civil 
Service, Author of “ Modern India.” 1853. 

4. India as it ought to be. By Major W. Hoven, Author of 
“ Political and Military Events in India.” 1853. 

5. The India Question of 1853. By H. Tuony Prinsep, late 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 1853. 

6. Letter to John Bright, Esq., M.P. By J. C. Marsuman. 
1853. 

7. The Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana. By Mrs. Coun 
MAcKENZIE. 2 vols. 1853. 

8. India Reform Tracts. I.toTX. 1853. 

9. India under a Bureaucracy. By Joun Dickinson, Jun. 
1853. 

10. An Address to Parliament on the Duties of Great Britain to 


India in respect of the Education of the Natives, and their 
Oficial Employment. By Cartes Hay Cameron, &c. 
&e. 1853. 

11. Minutes of Evidence before the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
1853. 

12. Hansard’s Debates. June and July. 1853. 


OF the individual merits, or rather of the peculiar character- 
istics, of all these several works, we shall probably speak inci- 
dentally in the course of the present article. But we have no 
intention of minutely examining their contents. The exuber- 
ance of the growth of books and pamphlets, only imperfectly 
represented by the above catalogue, is sufficient indication of 
the pressing importance of the subject. Only six months have 
passed away since we last addressed ourselves to an inquiry into 
the character of “ The Government of the East India Company.” 
Since that month of February more has been written, and more 
has been said upon the subject, by writers and speakers in this 
country, than during the entire preceding period of our literary 
and political existence. 

On the 3d of June 1853, the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, Sir Charles Wood, brought forward, in a five hours’ ora- 
tion, the ministerial scheme for the future government of India. 
From that time up to the present hour of publication, the East 
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India Company have been formally on their trial. We shall 
speak presently of the result of this great judicial inquiry—of 
the verdict and of the sentence. But it becomes us first to speak 
of the real nature of the question that has been before the public, 
and of the temper in which it ought to have been, if it has not 
been, considered. 

Throughout the last two centuries and a-half, that great public 
body, known as the East India Company, has been the link 
which has connected the British nation with the country and 
the people of Hindostan. But the administrative character of 
this great body has been tardily developed. The government 
of the East India Company is scarcely yet a century old. It 
has slowly taken shape, and risen into consistency out of a series 
of temporary shifts and transitory expedients; and it is still 
little more than a congeries of fragments of different systems— 
a mass, as it were, of compromises, without any presiding har- 
mony and uniformity to render it readily intelligible to the 
student who would acquaint himself with the constitutional pecu- 
liarities of the Anglo-Indian Government, without tracing its 
rise and progress, It is only by studying the historical antece- 
dents of the administration of the East India Company, as now 
established, that we can rightly estimate its present character. 
Doubtless, if with our present experience we had to frame de 
novo a great administrative system—if we had to re-constitute 
and re-organize all the departments of the State, to fabricate an 
entirely new set of agencies and authorities—legislative, execu- 
tive, fiscal, and judicial—and to prepare for them new codes 
whereby to regulate their administrative functions—the result 
of the wisdom and experience of the present day would differ 
greatly from the system or no-system which has been the hetero- 
geneous growth of a series of experimental reforms. An edifice 
constructed piecemeal from time to time, upon no fixed principle, 
is always more or less unsymmetrical. All government, there- 
fore, to some extent, is a bundle of inconsistencies—of relics of 
barbarism tied up with new sprouts of civilisation. It always 
bears the mark of progress upon it—of exploded errors and 
successive experiments, continued strivings after unattainable 
perfection. Even in the most enlightened European countries, 
where a continued succession of the same race of men lave 
legislated for their own countrymen, this constitutional patch- 
work is strikingly apparent. But in India, where there has 
been a diversity of ruling powers—where the Mussulman has 
usurped the throne of the Hindoo, where the Mahratta has ex- 
pelled the Mussulman, and the Frank has subjugated both 
Mussulman and Mahratta, the anomalies and inconsistencies of 
which we speak are necessarily greater and more palpable. 
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Experiment has followed experiment—one system has been en- 
grafted upon another—until out of a succession of changes, each 
one wise and beneficial in itself, there has arisen what must in 
truth be regarded as the most singular piece of patchwork in 
the world. 

But, at all events, under this patchwork system of adminis- 
tration our Indian empire has grown into what it now is—the 
most magnificent foreign dependency that the world has ever 
yet seen, and it has not so expanded and consolidated itself in 
spite, but in consequence, of this patchwork. If we had been 
in too great a hurry to make European institutions of the best 
Westminster Hall stock strike root in the soil of Madras and 
Bengal, we should have seen, instead of a triumphant success, 
only a destructive failure. We have heard English legislators 
ask, with reference to the present system of Indian government, 
“ Do you think if we had to begin over again we should ever 
make such a thing as that?’ In all probability we should 
not; but the “thing” has been shaped in accordance with local 
and incidental requirements, and it is only by this gradual pro- 
gression, this successive generation of new parts, which, it must 
be acknowledged, makes in the end a very unsymmetrical whole, 
that we have been enabled to reconcile so many conflicting 
creeds and antagonistic institutions, and to establish a govern- 
ment capable of working at all. The question now is, whether 
it has worked so well during the Past as to give us any confi- 
dence in its working for the Future, or whether it would be 
more expedient to “begin over again,” and to establish, after an 
entirely different model, a new system of government, more in 
accordance with our modern ideas of political institutions, but 
perhaps less adapted to the requirements of the particular 
country and the particular people the sovereignty over which 
has been committed into our hands, 

Now, it appears to us that some error has been encouraged 
and some injustice has been committed by those who have com- 
mented upon the shortcomings of the government of the East 
India Company as defects peculiar to the system of administra- 
tion maintained in this peculiar case, rather than as failures 
common, in a greater or less degree, to all human institutions. 
Doubtless, under the government of the East India Company, 
poverty, ignorance, and crime have thriven ; but where do they 
not thrive? In Great Britain and Ireland we have no scanty 
growth of them. We admit and deplore their existence. We 
are continually legislating against them; but they grow apace, 
in spite of our legislation. ‘Taxation, too, is a grievous burden 
in India. Its pressure is severely felt. The labouring man, in 
his mud hut, with his handful of rice for his daily meal, and 
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his rag about his middle, is compelled to contribute his quotum 
to the necessities of the State. But is the English labourer un- 
taxed? Has he not also to contribute a portion of his. wages, 
earned painfully by much brow-sweat and weariness of frame, 
that palaces may be built and armies may be maintained, and, 
if need be, battles about which he knows nothing and cares 
nothing, may be fought?* In India, the state of the laws is 
disfigured by all sorts of anomalies and contrarieties, and in 
the administration of justice many errors are committed, and 
little consistency preserved. But this again is not peculiar to 
our Eastern dependencies, though the difficulty of securing an 
unbroken succession of unimpeachable judicial decisions is, in 
such a country, necessarily much aggravated. Moreover, it 
must be admitted that in India the public money is not ex- 
— in the manner which would most contribute to the 
iappiness of the people. But where is it so expended—where 
is there not extravagance in one direction, niggardliness in 
another? Where is the public money not grudged when only 
the people are to be benefited? By the accidents of our posi- 
tion in India some of these evils may have been aggravated, but 
they are not peculiar to the system of administration, whereby 
the affairs of that country are directed—they are not necessarily 
inherent in it—they are not fairly referrible to it. Evils of this 
kind may, and we know do, co-exist with forms of government 
more theoretically appreciable—they may, and we know, do 
disfigure administrations shaped after the fairest constitutional 
models. It is altogether an error and an injustice, therefore, to 
argue that because these evils exist, the system which permits 
them should be cleared away, root and branch. It is one thing 
to permit, another to encourage. Reformation, too, is one thing, 
revolution is another. It is only when the case is very desperate 
indeed—when improvement under the old system seems hope- 
less—when there are no signs of ameliorative progress—when, 
in the grand paradoxical words of the poet, all life dies and death 
lives, in stagnant marshes of corruption, and amidst noxious 
jungles of misrule, that the cry of “ Delenda est” is to be 
raised. Only desperate diseases require the application of 
desperate remedies. When, under an existing system, good 
government is impossible, then, but not until then, are we to be- 
think ourselves of Revolution. 

It seems to us, therefore, that they who clamour for the en- 
tire abolition of the present system of Indian Government, be- 





* Colonel Sykes, in a Letter addressed to a London Journal, has shewn that the 
pressure of taxation, according to the rate of wages in the two countries, is higher 
in India than in England. 
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cause there are admitted to be certain defects in its constitution 
and certain shortcomings apparent in the aggregate result, err 
grievously in their conclusions. Nor are those who, assuming 
the converse of the proposition, argue that if the present system 
has worked well, it ought not to be altered, otherwise than 
“‘peccante in this kinde” themselves. A system may work well 
and yet be improvable. It may work well—and yet work 
better. It has been often said of the speech wherewith Sir 
Charles Wood introduced the New India Bill, that if his pre- 
mises were correct his conclusions were unsound—indeed, that 
the practical course of the Aberdeen Ministry has been incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis of good government under the Com- 
pany’s rule. But to us this appears entirely fallacious. The 
Indian minister declared in effect, that the system had worked 
sufficiently well to warrant its retention. But he did not declare 
that it was so theoretically or so practically perfect that no modi- 
fications could be advantageously introduced. His argument 
went to no greater length than this—the system has worked so 
well that we are not called upon to supersede it by another. 
But the probability is that it would work better still, if it were 
to be modified and amended. This, indeed, is the principle of 
almost all modern legislation. Our representative system, on 
the whole, works well, and yet it is continually being amended. 
Sir Robert Peel’s new tariff worked well, and yet it is not 
maintained that because it worked well, his followers are guilty 
-of any inconsistency in supporting the amended tariff of Mr. 
Gladstone. Sir Charles Wood says, that what is called the 
“‘ double government,” has worked well; but neither he nor any 
of his supporters maintain that it cannot be amended. Whether 
it has now been amended, is an open question, which we shall 
come presently to consider; but it is certain that a system may 
work well and yet be capable of improvement. 

That the system has worked well is denied, in some quarters 
—but not by men practically acquainted with the subject or 
capable of appreciating the difficulties of Indian administration, 
The balance of evidence, indeed, is greatly on the other side. It 
js not maintained by experienced writers on Indian affairs—by 
Mr. Tucker, Mr. Marshman, Mr. Kaye, or Mr. Campbell—that 
the government of India has not been a government of progress. 
Neither has any such assertion been made by public speakers 
who have had actual experience of the condition of India as it 
was a quarter of a century ago, and as it is at the present time. 
Writers and speakers of this class express one common opinion 
to the effect, that under each successive charter, India has been 
governed with more and more wisdom and beneficence. “ For 
this much,” says Mr. Kaye, “at least is certain, that when the 
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Company began to think less of trade, they began to think more 
of government. Under the Charter Act of 1813, which de- 
prived them of the monopoly of the Indian trade, their adminis- 
trative efficiency considerably increased, But it was under the 
Act of 1833, which left them without the compromise of the 
China monopoly—which deprived them of the last remnant of 
their trading privileges, and took from them even the name of a 
Merchant Company, that greater progress has been made 
towards good government, than throughout all the long years— 
the long centuries—when trade was uppermost in their thoughts. 
I believe that the Directors of the East India Company, since 
they ceased to be the managers of a leviathan mercantile firm, 
have taken more serious and enlarged views of their duties and 
responsibilities as guardians of a country inhabited by a hundred 
millions of fellow-men. I believe that there has been more 
wisdom in their councils—more nobility in their aims—more 
beneficence in their measures. They have now become a purely 
administrative body ; and it is impossible for any one, tracing,. 
step by step, as I have done, the growth of that close connexion 
which now exists between them and the people of India, not to 
mark a progressive enlargement in the scope of their views, and 
a progressive improvement in the character of their measures. 
There have been more good things done for India—there has 
been more earnest, serious, enlightened legislation for the benefit 
of the people, under the Act of 1833, than during the previous 
two centuries and a quarter of British connexion with the East. 
And yet never has a benevolent government, recognising the 
great truth, that peace is the mother of improvement, ever been 
confronted, in its career of internal amelioration, by so many 
impediments to success.”—Administration of the East India 
Company, pp. 134, 135. 

It is no sufficient answer to this that much has been left undone, 
that some mistakes have been committed, and that some neglect 
is apparent in matters of the first importance to the happiness 
of the people. The most strenuous upholders of the present 
system of Indian Government do not contend that either theo- 
retically or practically it is a perfect government. All they 
maintain is, that it has made reasonable progress, that it is con- 
tinually advancing in the right direction, and that there is much 
hope for the future to be gathered from a retrospect of the past. 
Fairly to judge the administrative efficiency of the Anglo-Indian 
Government, we should look at India, as it was in 1833 and as 
it now is in 1853. We do not know one of the ordinary tests 
by which the progress of a nation is estimated, tests either moral 
or material, which would fail us in such a trial. From the ela- 
borate work of Mr. Kaye, from the brief but pregnant pamphlet 
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of Mr. Marshman, from the comprehensive speeches of Sir 
Charles Wood and Sir James Hogg, may the reader gather in 
detail—what we sketched in hasty outline before the discussions, 
which have since borne so much literary and oratorical fruit, 
had commenced—an account of all these several proofs of phy- 
sical and moral advancement. No declamation, however sound- 
ing, no invective, however biting, can do away with these moun- 
tains of fact. The declamation is only so much bellowing to 
drown the roar of the waves; the biting is no more efficacious 
than the biting of a file. 

But assuming that the government of India—the “double go- 
vernment,” has hitherto borne only the bitter fruits of tyranny 
and oppression, we are still incapable of understanding the argu- 
ments which have been advanced, and the course which has been 
pursued by the opponents of that system of “ double govern- 
ment” which is said to have fulfilled its mission by accomplishing 
the ruin of the people. It is argued by Mr. Bright, and that 
small body of able and enthusiastic gentlemen, known as the 
“ India Reform,” or “ Young India” party, who have relieved 
with their fanciful oratory these midsummer debates, that little 
or nothing has been done for the benefit of the people, because 
all the time of our Indian rulers and all the money in their 
treasury have been devoted to the prosecution of unprofitable 
wars. It is admitted that these wars have been made, for the 
most part, not by the Court of Directors, but by the Board of 
Control, or by statesmen sent out to India in direct communica- 
tion with, and supported by, the Board of Control. It is noto- 
rious, indeed, that the policy of the East India Company is essen- 
tially pacific—that there is nothing more distasteful to them than 
the waste of their financial resources upon foreign wars. And 
yet arguing that India is misgoverned because the country is 
kept in a chronic state of warfare, and admitting that these wars 
are made by that moiety of the “ double government” known as 
the Board of Control, Mr. Bright and his associates clamour for 
the abolition of the other moiety, and the retention of that 
which, by their own shewing, is the very “ fons et origo” of all 
the evil they denounce. 

Nothing, it appears to us, can be more illogical than this. 
Indeed, it would seem, from the printed speeches, that Mr. 
Bright and his followers have either misunderstood or misquoted 
the authorities they have adduced in support of their arguments 
against the “ double government.” It has been contended, for 
instance, by some writers—and in our opinion with undeniable 
justice—that the powers of the Board of Control, especially in the 
Secret Committee, are too absolute and supreme. But it is no 
argument against the principle of a double government that the 
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power is not wisely distributed between the two authorities-— 
that one absorbs more than its share, and that evil arises from 
this unequal distribution. On the contrary, the very indication 
of these defects is a proof of the recognition of the soundness of 
the principle, for it is because the principle is only imperfectly 
fulfilled in practice—because the mutual control intended to be 
preserved in this system of double government is not adequately 
maintained—that these defects have arisen. Mr. Kaye and Mr. 
Tucker, who have been quoted by Mr. Bright and others as 
authorities against the system of double government, only main- 
tained that the absolutism of the Board of Control in the Secret 
Committee is mischievous in its results. The passage from the 
former writer quoted by Mr. Bright, on the introduction of the 
New India Bill, was this :— 


“¢ It should ever be uppermost in the minds of those who, considering 
the constitution of the Indian Government, and its effects upon the 
happiness of the people, would judge rightly of the responsibility of 
its different agencies and authorities, that the whole foreign policy of 
the East India Company is regulated by the Board of Control; that 
in the solution of the most vital questions—questions of peace and war 
—affecting the finances of the country, and therefore the means of 
internal improvement, the Court of Directors have no more power 
than the mayor and aldermen of any corporation town. The happiness 
of the people of India is dependent less upon the will of a deliberative 
body of four-and-twenty English gentlemen, a large majority of whom 
have studied India under an Indian sky—who are experienced in the 
languages and the usages of the people, and to whom the system of 
administration in all its details is as familiar as household words—who 
have, as a body, no connexion with party, no dependence on the fate 
of ministries, whose official lives do not hang upon an adverse vote, 
and who can, therefore, pursue from year’s end to year’s end a con- 
sistent course of administrative conduct—than upon the caprice of a 
single man, who may be gone to-morrow, who may preside over the 
India Board and govern India for a fortnight, and then be suddenly 
deposed by some gust of Parliamentary caprice, by the mistaken 
tactics of an inexperienced party leader, or the neglect of an inefficient 
‘whipper-in.’”— Administration of the East India Company, pp. 132, 133. 


If this be an argument against the system of “ double govern- 
ment,” it is only an argument against it so far as it bears upon 
the mischief arising from the delegation of so large an amount of 
power to one moiety of the government—that moiety being a 
single man, who is seldom chosen on account of any particular 
fitness for the office of Indian Minister, and who is liable to be 
suddenly displaced on the occurrence of any one of those nume- 
rous mischances which continually threaten the existence of our 
English cabinets. The arguments of the writer are all in favour 
of a double government that shall be really a double govern- 
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ment—a government of two parts mutually controlling one 
another, He contends not for the abolition—but for the per- 
fection of the system. If he has anything to say against the 
system, it is that it is not sufficiently a double government. Mr. 
Tucker’s arguments are all in the same direction. What he was. 
most anxious to secure was “ a disposition of the powers of the 
Board and the Court in such a manner as to maintain a just 
equipoise without compromising the efficiency of the system.”— 
[ Memorials of Indian Government, p. 33.|—“ Unity of design and 
action,” adds this able and honest statesman, “ is very essential 
in the exercise of political power; but the plan before us would 
seem to put us forward before the public as an administrative 
body, to be entrusted with certain mechanical functions, whilst 
all substantial power would rest with the Board. It would 
make us something like a steam-engine, which the hand of the 
engineer is wont to stop or put in motion at pleasure. Now, the 
very worst system of administration is, I think, that which assigns 
ostensible responsibility without actual power, and bestows un- 
limited power without direct responsibility.” In this last powerful 
antithetical sentence, Mr. Tucker hits the blot. The Court of 
Directors have hitherto enjoyed responsibility without power, and 
the Board of Control power without responsibility. We do not 
here speak according to the statute, but according to the fact. 
The Court of Directors have been rendered a convenient scape- 
goat. Whatever has been done amiss has been laid to their 
charge. It matters not how powerless they may have been. It 
matters not how strenuously they may have protested against 
measures which they could not prevent. If those measures were 
carried into effect, through the agency of the Board of Control, 
the Court of Directors have been denounced by public writers 
and public speakers, and have suffered in public estimation, on 
account of misdeeds of which they have not been the instruments 
but the victims. Whatever, therefore, may be the law, the fact 
is, that the Company have borne the responsibility, whilst all the 
real power has been in the hands of the Board of Control. 

This is the real defect of the “double government.” The 
remedy lies upon the surface. Either the power of the Board of 
Control should be diminished, or its responsibility increased. 
‘It is unquestionable,” says Mr. Tucker, “that where large 
powers are to be exercised there should be direct responsibility ; 
and that there should also be found knowledge and experience to 
regulate their exercise.” Hitherto there has often been in the 
Board of Control, not only power without responsibility, but 
power without knowledge. It is very certain that in the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet, the office of Indian Minister is one which 

_ is never held of any great account. It generally happens, not 
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that the man is to be fitted for the office, but that the office is to 
be fitted to the man. It is not asked, “ Whom have we amongst 
us capable of presiding at the Board of Control?” but “What 
shall we do with if we do not give him the Board of 
Control?” We do not presume that Mr. Bright and his asso- 
ciates will question this obtrusive fact. And yet whilst so much 
is said about improving the character of the Court of Directors, 
we hear nothing about the necessity of improving the character 
of the Board of Control. The arguments of the India Reform 
party have hitherto resolved themselves into this, that because 
the Board of Control is bad, the Court of Directors is to be 
abolished—because the Indian Minister appointed by the Crown 
is ignorant and irresponsible, and yet powerful, his power should 
be increased, his irresponsibility diminished, and his ignorance 
left just where it is. 

Whatever may be the arguments of the Ministers who have 
introduced the new India Bill, they have practically endorsed 
those put forward by the India Reform party. If their conclu- 
sions do not keep pace with their premises, it is not because, 
whilst admitting that the present system of double government 
has worked well, they have attempted to improve it, but be- 
cause these attempts have been made in the wrong direction. The 
fact is, that we have here again the old story of the man and the 
lion. The sculpture was wrought by the man, and so the lion 
was undermost in the struggle. Doubtless, if the Company had 
manipulated the new India Bill, the power of the Crown Minis- 
ters would have been diminished. But as the Bill was framed 
by the Crown Ministers, and it was necessary, on account of the 
pressure from without, to do something, that something con- 
sisted in the diminution of the power of the Court of Directors, 
and the expansion of the Crown element in the new Indian con- 
stitution. Certainly, no case has yet been made out—no facts 
have been adduced—to warrant this practical conclusion. All 
the facts, illustrative of the evils of the old system of double 
government, only tend to show that the Board of Control have 
hitherto possessed too much power and too little responsibility ; 
and that if the Court of Directors had really been more influen- 
tial in the double government, the great blunders and the great 
crimes which have so retarded the domestic improvement of 
India would never have been perpetrated. 

Let us examine, somewhat in detail, the nature of the pro- 
posed remedy. Under the new India Bill the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company is to be more limited in number. 
Its twenty-four members, or (including the six directors, “ out 
by rotation”) its thirty members, are henceforward to be re- 
duced to eighteen. Of these eighteen members, six are to be 
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nominated by the Crown. The salaries of the Directors are to 
be slightly increased; and, on the other hand, their patronage 
is to be diminished. All the civil patronage of the Company is 
to be taken away from them. ‘Those valuable “ writerships,” 
of which we have heard so much, are henceforth to be the pro- 
perty of the public. There is to be an open competition for 
them. The more valuable portion of the military patronage is 
to share the same fate; commissions in the Engineers and Artil- 
lery corps, and a certain number of those in the Infantry—that 
is to say, all the appointments known as Addiscombe appoint- 
ments, are to be competed for in the same way. In other im- 
portant respects, as in the uncontrolled selection of members of 
Council, the powers of the Company are to be xestricted. In 
short, as regards the Home Government, the general tendency 
of the new India Bill is to weaken the authority and lower the 
dignity of the East India Company, and to increase the power of 
the Crown. 

All these several restrictions have been opposed in Committee 
by no inconsiderable section of the House of Commons, but 
upon each point a Ministerial majority has been obtained. It 
may be doubted whether, in every case, Ministers, though they 
have had the best of the divisions, have had the best of the 
argument. Upon the subject of the reduction of the number of 
Directors, we are surprised to see Sir Charles Wood quoting the 
authority of Mr. Tucker. That experienced and upright Director 
was of opinion that, though the territorial business might be 
done by “twenty, or even sixteen Directors,” it would be ex- 
“woe me for the following reasons, to preserve the present num- 

er inviolate :— 

‘‘ We are more likely to find the knowledge and experience neces- 
sary for conducting such diversified and complicated duties in the 
larger number. The patronage can, with more safety, be assigned to 
the larger number. There is a greater probability of our command- 
ing the services of men of high character and independent fortune. 
One of the practical advantages of the present system, strange and 
anomalous as it may appear in theory, is, that it collects together men 
from different branches of society, possessing habits of business, and 
varied knowledge and experience in almost every profession and de- 
partment of the public service ; and these different elements operate 
mutually as checks upon each other. Their connexions are numerous ; 
and supported, as they generally have been, by the proprietary, and 
by this once powerful city, they constitute a great and influential 
body, which no ministry could safely attempt to coerce while they act 
upon sound public principles. Their power and independence would 
diminish with the diminution of their number; and they would no 
longer constitute a barrier to protect the interests of India against the 
selfish policy which too often displays itself in this country.” 
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Now, whether the views here expressed be sound or unsound, 
whether Mr. Tucker’s authority be of any or no weight, it is 
certain that the ministerial proposition to reduce the number of 
Directors derives no support from it.* But, in our opinion, Mr. 
Tucker's views are extremely sound—his authority of the greatest 
weight. In 1833, when the above passage was written, the argu- 
ments it contained were considered to be conclusive; and the old 
number of Directors was retained. Now, what has happened 
since to invalidate these arguments, and to warrant an opposite 
conclusion? The Company’s territories have been greatly ex- 
tended, and the territorial business of the Court greatly increased. 
If, in 1833, it was desirable that thee should be twenty-four 
Directors, why is it now desirable that the number should be 
reduced to eighteen? It is very fairly argued by the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the Court of Directors, that, “ taking 
into consideration the magnitude of the British empire in India, 
the varied circumstances of its vast population, the extent and 
number of the native states embraced within the area of the go- 
vernment of the paramount power, or bordering on its frontier ; 
the extent, and in many respects the different character of the 
native armies of the three presidencies ; having reference, more- 
over, to the variety of revenue systems which obtain in India, 
and to the large operations of finance as connected with the go- 
vernment at home and abroad, which require to be undertaken 
from time to time; and adverting to the fact, that the duties of 
the Court are continuously performed, from day to day, through- 
out the whole year, without any vacation, it must be apparent 
that to secure the presence in the Court of Directors of the re- 
quisite personal knowledge and experience on all affairs relating 
to this, the largest and most important of the British possessions, 
the present number of Directors is necessary.” [Letter of the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company to — 
the President of the Board of Control, July 1, 1853.] We have 
yet to be made acquainted with anything on the other side more 
cogent than these practical considerations added to those stated 
by Mr. Tucker, to induce us to forego the opinion that there is 
little wisdom in the reduction of the number of Directors. Thie 
tendency of the measure is certainly to diminish the independence 
of the Court and to degrade its character in public estimation. 
If it be desirable to retain, even for a brief period, the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company as a governing power, it is 





* It may be cbserved that Sir Charles Wood not only cited Mr. Tucker’s au- 
thority orally in the House of Lords, but adduced it in his letter to the Court of 
Directors, of July 5, 1853. And as far as we can see, it is the only argument 
which either speech or letter contains. 
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desirable to uphold its dignity. But we cannot help thinking 
that the measure by which the Court is to be satiealiy reduced 
to a moiety of its present numerical strength, is as gratuitously 
humiliating to the East India Company as it is unworthy of the 
Crown Ministers who have decreed it. If the downfal of the 
Company be determined upon, at all events care should be taken 
“ne non procumbat honestée.” Nothing can be more impolitie 
than to cover it with shame.* 

In the first instance, according to the provisions of the new 
bill, the Court of Directors is to be strengthened by the displace- 
ment of nine working members of the old Court, and the substi- 
tution of three Government nominees. The three following 
vacancies are to be filled up, as they occur, by Miyisterial nomi- 
nation. The Court will then consist of eighteen members, 
twelve elected by Proprietors of East India Stock, and six 
nominated by the Government of the day. To the principle 
of this limited nomination we see no very cogent objection. 
We believe that the evils of the canvassing system have been 
much exaggerated. But it is certain that many men, whom it 
would be extremely desirable to associate with the Home Go- 
vernment of India, have been deterred by their insuperable 
aversion to the canvass, from seeking a place in the Direction. 
It is not certainly a consequence of high reputation that the 
men so distinguished should make the best Directors. Some of 
the very best Directors who have ever sat in the Court have 
been men of very limited Indian experience. But, making 
every allowance for occasional disappointments—admitting that 
great names are often great delusions—we still recognise the ex- 
pediency of connecting with the councils of Leadenhall Street 
such men as Lord Metcalfe, Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, Sir George Clerk, Sir George Pollock, Mr. Robertson, 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird, Mr. Willoughby, and other men of the 
same stamp, who have brought home with them great Indian 
reputations and great Indian experience. It is not to be doubted 
that such men have been deterred by the canvass from seeking 
a place in the Home Government of India. To secure the 





* The Court of Directors, now consisting of thirty members, is to be weeded by 
itself. One half of its components are to be cast adrift in April next. We do not 
allude to the personal considerations suggested by such an arrangement as this— 
to the embarrassing position in which the Directors, thus called upon to sacrifice 
and be sacrificed, are placed—to the many cases of individual hardship involved in 
the sudden expulsion from office of men who have spent some of the best years of 
their lives in the endeavour to obtain an important and honourable appointment. 
But we cannot help commenting on the loss of dignity entailed upon the Court by 
a measure involving so many circumstances of ludicrous perplexity, and which has 
already brought down upon them a shower of ridicule against which nothing can 
shelter them. 
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services of men so distinguished and so qualified, it is proposed 
that a third part of the Directors should not be elected, but 
nominated. The power of nomination, as we have shown, under 
the new India Bill, has devolved upon the Crown—that is, the 
Government of the day. The clause, however, in which this 
was decreed, did not pass through committee in the House of 
Commons without a severe contest, originating in an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Vernon Smith, to the effect that the 
power of nomination should be vested not in the Crown, but in 
the Court of Directors. Neither arrangement is free from 
objection. But it appears to us, after an attentive perusal of all 
that has been said on both sides of the question, and much pre- 
vious consideration of all its bearings, that the balance of argu- 
ment is in favour of nomination by the Court of Directors, 
a veto being given to the Crown. 

The only legitimate object of the contemplated change is the 
infusion into the Court of Directors of greater ability and ex- 
perience than can be secured under the existing system, and if 
men of high character and attainments are as likely to be nomi- 
nated by the Company as by Her Majesty’s Ministers, we can 
see nothing to justify the preference that has been given to the 
latter. As it is not contended that the ministerial element is 
not sufficiently strong in the “double government,” and there 
can be nothing gained by any gratuitous degradation of the 
Court of Directors, it is only by assuming that the Government 
of the day is more likely to exercise the power of selection with 
wisdom and discretion, that we can recognise the expediency of 
the new arrangement. But what is there to justify any such 
conclusion? The Court of Directors being in no sense a family 
party, but an association of men differing greatly from one 
another, in respect of character, profession, political opinions, 
social connexions, and personal interests, would be little likely 
to enter into a conspiracy against the common weal, and to be 
swayed by private considerations to select men not qualified to 
discharge their duties with advantage to the State. Taking 
the narrowest view of the question, relying not at all upon the 
honour of the Directors, we may still confide in their prudence. 
Nothing could be more suicidal at such a time than an abuse of 
the trust reposed in them. A bad selection would be an act of 
gratuitous and unmeaning folly, the perpetration of which it is 
almost impossible to conceive. An objectionable appointment 
would be cancelled by the Board of Control, and a cry would 
go forth that the Court had been tried in the balance and found 
wanting. There is everything under such circumstances to in- 
duce the Court to exercise the power of selection with wisdom 
and discretion, and nothing, as far as we can see, to render 
likely the perpetration of a job. 
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But the same cannot be said of nomination by the Government 
of the day. Nothing is more notorious than that ministerial pa- 
tronage is turned to political uses, and made the prop of a party. 
We have no reason to think that these India House appoint- 
ments would form an exception to the general rule. But if 
there be in connexion with the great subject of Indian govern- 
ment any one truth more incontrovertible than all the rest, it is 
this, that it is essential to the prosperity of India that the go- 
vernment of the country should in no wise be a government of 
Party. We can conceive nothing more mischievous than that 
any number of the Directors should be political tools, deriving 
their existence from, and subservient to, the minister of the day. 
The safeguard of India has hitherto been the freedom of the 
East India Company from all political bias. The Court of 
Directors are of no party. There is no such thing as a party 
question ever discussed at the India House, Every question 
is tried on its own merits. Its justice or its policy is regarded 
without a thought of its effects upon the position of contending 
parties. The war in Affghanistan was made by a Whig states- 
man. The war in Scinde was made by a Tory. But both 
measures were denounced with equal emphasis by the same 
body of men in Leadenhall Street. The East India Company 
has long stood up as a barrier between India and Party, and 
such a barrier it is above all things desirable to maintain. 

We look with extreme jealousy, therefore, upon any measure, the 
tendency of which is to weaken the independence of the Court 
by infusing into it the political or party element which obscures 
the abstract justice and policy of great measures, and makes 

ersonal considerations paramount in the councils of the state. 

hat the system of ministerial nomination proposed in the new 
India Bill will have this pernicious tendency is not to be ques- 
tioned. The first selections will, doubtless, be made without 
reference to any other considerations than the individual fitness 
of the nominees. Indeed, there is reason to believe that in the 
first instance, whether the nomination were left to the Company 
or to the Crown, the same men would be selected. But we have 
no guarantee for the continuance of this impartiality. The 
watchfulness of Parliament may subside. The difficulties of the 
ministry may thicken. A weak government may, in course of 
time, be substituted for a strong one. A time may come when 
all the patronage in the hands of ministers must be turned to 
party uses, when every tide-waiter’s or letter-carrier’s appoint- 
ment must be given with an especial object ; when parliamentary 
support must be purchased at any cost, even at the cost of 
honour; when everything must go down before the one great 
overpowering instinct of self-preservation. In such a crisis 
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what hope can there be, when corruption is rioting everywhere, 
that purity will preside over the distribution of the Indian 
patronage? And it is not only that in such a conjuncture the 
minister of the day may appoint to seats in the Leadenhall- 
street council men whose adherence is to be purchased, or whose 
services are to be rewarded; but that, through these Govern- 
ment nominees, much of the ordinary India House patronage may 
be turned to political uses, The late discreditable revelations 
of the manner in which the Dockyard patronage was recently 
applied to electioneering purposes, have not certainly done much 
to strengthen our faith in ministerial nominations. 

It is true that the new India Bill, by reducing the amount of 
patronage in the hands of the Directors, limits the extent to 
which the Government of the day can, through its nominees, 
convert appointments in the Indian service into instruments of 
political advancement. But as a large number of cadetships 
still remain in the gift of the Company, and as these, in the pre- 
sent over-stocked condition of all the home professions, are eagerly 
coveted, much harm may still be done by an undue exercise 
of the influence of the Crown, as represented by the Government 
of theday. At the same time we are not sure that the new system 
of competition, which is to throw all the civil appointments and 
all the scientific military appointments open, under certain re- 
strictions, to all her Majesty’s subjects, will, however excellent 
it may be in theory, be attended with those practical results 
which its projectors anticipate. The subject is one of very great 
——— We propose, therefore, to consider it in detail. 

nder the existing system, no person can hold an appoint- 
ment in the covenanted civil service of the East India Company, 
who has not passed through the required educational ordeal at 
the civil college at Haileybury ; and no person can enter Hailey- 
bury without a nomination from an East India Director. As, 
except in very rare cases of incompetency or misconduct, every 
Haileybury student receives an appointment in the Company’s 
covenanted civil service, a Haileybury nomination is tantamount 
to a gift of one of these appointments. As the offices in this 
covenanted service are worth from £400 to £10,000 a-year, 
these “ writerships” constitute the most valuable portion of the 
patronage of the East India Company. It is now proposed to 
strip the Company entirely of these perquisites of office, and to 
open Haileybury College to public competition. 

Now, the principle of public competition is one, the abstract 
excellence of which all reasonable men must acknowledge. We 
willingly concede that the British dependencies in India should 
be in no wise regarded as a great farm in the hands of a few 
private individuals—that the perquisites of office are of no mo- 
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ment or account in comparison with the welfare of the people— 
that all monopolies injurious to the public weal should imme- 
diately cease and determine—and that, therefore, if the adminis- 
tration of British India can be carried on in a manner more 
conducive to the interests of the people under a system of public 
competition, than under one of private nomination, it is indis- 
putable that the youth of England should, without reference to 
the great question of Leadenhall Street connexion, be suffered 
to compete freely for the loaves and fishes of Indian office. But 
a grave doubt here suggests itself as to the practical effect of 
the proposed system upon the future efficiency of the Indian 
civil service. The new bill provides that, “ subject to such 
regulations as may be made by the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, any person being a natural-born subject of 
Her Majesty who may be desirous of being admitted into the 
College at Haileybury or Military Seminary at Addiscombe, or 
of being appointed an assistant-surgeon in the Company’s forces, 
shall be permitted to be examined as a candidate for such ad- 
mission or appointment.” We can have no clear conception, 
therefore, of the manner in which the competition is to be car- 
ried into effect until we know what the regulations are to which 
the competition is to be subject. It is obvious that regulations 
might be framed, which, under the specious name of open com- 
petition, would render the system a closer one than that which 
exists at the present time. The whole thing, therefore, may be 
little better than “ a delusion and a sham”—a pretext for 
transferring, under cover of a — idea, the civil patronage 
of the East India Company to the hands of the Ministers of the 
Crown. But we will assume, for the sake of argument, that the 
proposed competition system is to be a reality, not a pretence— 
that the principle will be really carried out, and that any well- 
educated nee in the country will be permitted to present 
himself to the Haileybury examiners, to say that he is a candi- 
date for a writership, and to claim that his qualifications should 
be put to the test. 

The only important question then is, whether the young men 
thus selected from among numerous competitors (we assume 
again that the competition will be eager and crowded) will, on 
proceeding to India, make better administrators than those, 
under the existing close system sent out by the Court of 
Directors. If this can be demonstrated, all argument is at an 
end. ‘There is nothing more to be said upon the subject. But 
the conclusion, plausible as it is, must not be too hastily ac- 
cepted. In the first place, we know at least that the Civil Ser- 
vice of the East India Company, as at present constituted, is 
not wanting in administrative zeal and ability of the highest 
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order. A few exceptional cases there may be; but, as a whole, 
it may be said of our Indian civilians, that a more intelligent, a 
more industrious, a more upright body of administrators does 
not exist in any part of the world. There is justice in what 
Mr. Kaye says upon the subject, and we are not inclined to 
question the soundness of the test as far as it goes :— 


“It was said by Canning during the debates on the India Charter 
of 1813, that there could not be anything radically wrong in the sys- 
tem which had produced all the able Company’s servants, who had 
given their evidence before the Parliamentary Committees. Forty 
years later the same remark might be made, with this pungent addi- 
tion. The system cannot be radically wrong which has produced the 
able Company’s servants whom the Queen’s Ministers have selected 
from time to time, not merely to govern the Crown colonies, but to 
extricate them from difficulties into which they have been thrown by 
the intemperance or incapacity of men who have not been trained in 
the Indian service. When great colonial embarrassments arise—and 
they do arise sometimes—it is commonly to the talents, to the temper, 
to the discretion, to the firmness, and to the integrity of some servant 
of the Company, that the perplexed Minister looks for the saving 
hand that is to extricate him from his dilemma.” 


In Jamaica, in Canada, in Ceylon, at the Mauritius, and at 
the Cape, the civil servants of the East India Company have 
administered the affairs of the Crown colonies with as much ad- 
vantage to the State as credit to themselves—and the signal 
examples of administrative efficiency, to which we allude, all 
belong, not, as we have seen it said, to a period of two centuries 
and a half, but to the last fifteen years of our rule. Under 
no system are we likely to rear abler administrators than the 
Metcalfes, the Andersons, and the Clerks, of whom we are now 
speaking. But these, it may be said, are merely exceptional 
cases, rising out far above the dead level of the service, and not 
to be taken as specimens of their class. To a certain extent, 
this, of course, must be granted. The Company’s civilians are 
not all Metcalfes any more than Her Majesty’s officers are all 
Wellingtons. But because Metcalfe and Wellington are great 
men, it does not follow that all their comrades were small. Our 
conviction is that the efficiency of the Indian civil service is to 
be tested by a surer and more comprehensive standard than 
that afforded by the production of a few great names. And it 
is unquestionably of far more importance that the service should 
be stocked with good revenue and judicial officers of all ranks, 
than that it should be adorned by a few Metcalfes and Clerks. 

We are not of the number of those who contend that because 
a system has been found to work well, no effort should be made 
to improve upon it. The “let well alone” principle may be 
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carried to such an extent as to stand lamentably in the way of 
progress. Something in the onward march must be hazarded, 
or no great social improvements will ever be brought to perfec- 
tion. But there are some experiments more uncalled for and 
more hazardous than others, and we require at least to be assured, 
when violent changes of the kind are projected, that there is some 
reasonable ground for believing that the new system will be more 
beneficial than the old. Now, the present reform proceeds en- 
tirely on the hypothesis that the boy who distinguishes himself 
most in collegiate exercises, is likely to maintain the same for- 
ward position in all the practical concerns of adult life. It is 
assumed that we shall secure for the Indian service a better class 
of administrators by educating under a severer forcing process 
than is now necessary, a certain number of striplings up to the 
highest point of scholastic proficiency that can be attained at 
this period of incipient manhood. We do not know any kind of 
test that can be applied under the new system—we do not know 
any kind of examination that can be conducted—which will do 
more than ascertain, and that imperfectly, the relative amount 
of book-learning acquired by the different candidates for Hailey- 
bury scholarships. We have not a doubt that the degree of 
proficiency attained will be very great. We have not a doubt 
that the Haileybury “ course” of study will be got up with con- 
summate effect. But we must acknowledge that we have no 
great faith in the durability of attainments of this class. The 
fact is, that powers unnaturally developed prematurely decay :— 
Like those forced flowers which only bloom, 
One hot night, for a banquet room.” 

We want more serviceable stuff than this—something of a 
rougher and readier kind—something that will stand the wear- 
and-tear of active life under an exhausting climate. And know- 
ing as we do that much more than book-learning is required to 
make a good Indian administrator—and that the process by which 
large supplies of this book-learning are acquired at an early age, 
is often productive of lamentable degeneration of other qualities, 
even more essential to the practical success of the civilian in adult 
life in the East, we cannot help doubting whether the competi- 
tion system, the very essence of which is this hot-bed process of 
forcing, will really produce a more serviceable class of adminis- 
trators than those to whom is now entrusted the management of 
the domestic affairs of our Indian Empire. 

Upon such a subject as this we hold that the authority of Mr. 
Tucker is of much weight.* What he wrote, he wrote after 





* Very much to the point also is the following passage—the growth also of 
actual experience—taken from a periodical to which frequent reference has been 
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half a century of experience—experience of the character of 
the civil service and the working of the system, gathered partly 
in India, partly in the India House. The following passage, 
written in 1843, relates immediately to the Haileybury pro- 
cess of education, but bears closely upon the question of com- 
petition :— 


*‘ Our excellent and accomplished professors at Haileybury wish to 
send forth men, like themselves, eminent and highly-finished scholars ; 
but this is not what we want. We do not require literary razors to 
cut blocks. Our service presents a vast deal of rough hard work, for 
which intellectual hatchets are more suitable. We want young men of 
sound principles and good understanding and moral habits, with 
minds fresh and pure, and with frames healthful and strong to sus- 
tain the laborious duties of the service. Mark the attenuated frames 
of some of our first-rate scholars, and say if they are fit to undergo 
the fatigues and annoyances of a suffocating cutcherry for eight or 
ten hours successively. This was no uncommon occurrence with our 
judicial functionaries. Before the College was thought of, the civil 
service of India produced men of vigorous intellect and of a mascu- 
line character, fully equal in every attribute of statesmen to those 
who have succeeded. Not that I undervalue education; on the con- 
trary, I appreciate it most highly, although it may happen, now and 
then, that the usefulness of the scholar is neutralized by the pride 
of the pedant. I must repeat, that we do not require for our service 
deep theologians, profound lawyers, erudite physicians or metaphy- 
sicians, or subtle political economists. The men most distinguished 
in our service have gone out to India before the age of eighteen ; 





made during the pending debates on the new India Bill, the Calcutta Review :— 
« There is no service in the world, no climate under the sun, in which the union 
of moral and intellectual with physical superiority should be an object of more 
earnest prayer than in the civil service of India : no profession where the * mens 
sana in the ‘ corpore sano’ should be the point which all education should ever 
keep in view. Yet with numerous examples ringing in our ears, and with a fore- 
knowledge that all their vigour will be required to meet the encroachments of a 
burning climate, this detestable practice of over-fagging is persisted in by the 
students of almost every generation. Even in the climate of England the effects 
of hard reading for a first class have ruined the prospects of many a gifted indi- 
vidual--many a noble heart has cracked under the pressure of preparation for an 
approaching degree. What then shall we say of such an expenditure of faculties 
on the part of those whose frame is to be exposed to the damps of Bengal or the 
hot winds of Hindostan, to the scorching of Googerat, or the noxious winds of the 
Coucan—who may have to brave, if required, the fatigues of a journey in the glaring 
months of May and June, or may be destined to imbibe a slow and secret poison 
from the leaden gusts of the Sunderbunds,” The same intelligent and experienced 
writer says, in another part of the same paper, “ The first thing which strikes us 
when searching for practical results is the impossibility of predicting the future 
success of the man from the collegiate course of the student. We may look down 
the roll for a serious of years, and our eye be attracted by names sufficiently 
familiar from their after career, but distinguished at college by no single addition 
from the common herd. Again, we may see others apparently ‘ marked, quoted, 
and signed ;’ but whose after career has not answered to the promise of the 
early start.” 
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and when they felt a deficiency, some of them have educated them- 
selves. I am not, however, at all disposed to depreciate the value 
of our College—far from it; I have myself too often had occasion 
to regret that I did not enjoy the advantage of a College education. 
Let us not, however, be led away by visionary speculations so far as 
to sacrifice a substantial good, or to incur a contingent evil, by giving 
an undue preference to scholastic learning. If our first soldiers and 
civilians had possessed the learning of the first James, India, I 
suspect, would never have been conquered by us; or, if conquered, 
would not long have been retained by the force of erudition. In fact, 
what we most want in India are men of good understanding, of moral 
character, and of industrious habits. There are some situations, no 
doubt, where talents and attainments of a high order are eminently 
useful; but, in general, the substance, and not the polish, is that to 
which we should most look.” 


It would be superfluous to enter a protest against the hypo- 
thesis, that in stating these arguments and advancing these au- 
thorities, we are, in any way, depreciating the value of such 
learning as is acquired in the schools. We estimate these scho- 
lastic acquirements as highly as Mr. Macaulay himself. But 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the literary proficiency 
of the boy fairly foreshadows the practical success of the man. 


It is hardly sufficient, to establish a point of this kind, that a 
few great names should be quoted—that it should be stated, as 
it was by the brilliant Member for Edinburgh, in the course of 
the debate on the second reading of the India Bill, that Chief 
Baron Pollock, Judges Alderson and Maule, and others, took 
the highest University honours. To the names he cited might 
have been added that of Lord Langdale; and, writing as we do 
with especial reference to the subject of Haileybury education, 
it would be a bétise of extreme magnitude to omit the name of 
the present distingnished principal of that institution, Henry 
Melville, who was senior wrangler and Smith’s prizeman. These 
were all Cambridge men. Oxford has put forth at least one 
notable illustration of the fact that the boy is father of the man 
in the case of Sir Robert Peel, who distanced all his cotempora- 
ries and took a “ double first” in 1808. But these cases, adduced 
by Mr. Macaulay in his very clever but inconclusive oration, 
are, after all, only exceptional cases, culled from the University 
annals of the last fifty years. The cases, indeed, that support 
the competition principle are singularly few. If any valid argu- 
ments are really to be drawn from the revelations of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Calendars, we are almost afraid that the num- 
berless records of distinguished University men, who have done 
nothing in after life to fulfil the promise of their youth, must be 
taken as a proof that a facility of acquiring book learning, whether 
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belonging to the literis humanoribus or to the exact sciences, is 
really no proof of the existence of that serviceable kind of intel- 
lectual energy which pushes a man, in after years, in front of 
his cotemporaries. 

Indeed, we have often thought that these exhibitions of early 
intellectual development are very melancholy things to contem- 
plate. Anything like forcing is bad. Sickliness, not health, 
comes out of it. An excessive expenditure of vital energy, 
whether physical or intellectual, at the most critical period of 
life—that of incipient manhood—is almost certain to bring down 
its punishment upon the spendthrift. This cannot be too em- 
phatically repeated. Outraged nature is always resentful. There 
may arise cases, perhaps, in which the punishment is long de- 
ferred. There may even be some robust constitutions which 
seem to defy, from first to last, under the safeguard of a pecu- 
liarly happy organization, the ravages of excessive work. But 
it may be laid down, as a general rule, as intelligible in theory 
as it is apparent in practice, that any overstraining of the facul- 
ties in early life is followed by symptoms of exhaustion and de- 
cay in manhood—that any kind of undue excitement has its 
corresponding period of reaction and prostration—in a word, that 
to overwork the boy is to debilitate the man. Now, if there be 
any soil in the world for which plants of a hardy growth are re- 
quired, it is the soil of our Anglo-Indian possessions. It demands 
a very large supply of vital energy to carry a man profitably 
through the work of an Indian civil servant. The best scholars 
do not, for this reason, make the best judges and collectors. The 
most proficient boys have not generally risen into the most dis- 
tinguished men. For our own parts, we candidly acknowledge 
—trusting that the acknowledgment will not render us fairly 
amenable to the sarcasms of Mr. Macaulay, as writers to be 
classed with those worldlings who sing, inter pocula, such chants 
as the following :— 

‘** A scholard, when just from his college broke loose, 

Can hardly tell how to cry bo to a goose! 

Your Noneds, and Bluturchs, and Omurs, and stuff, 

’Fore George they don’t signify this pinch of snuff. 

To give a young gent right education, 

The army’s the only good school in the nation ; 

My schoolmaster called me a dunce and a fool, 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school—” 
that we have ‘never seen a pale-faced, gaunt-framed student, 
groaning under a weight of prizes at the Haileybury examina- 
tion, without earnestly wishing tu see a few less prizes opposite 
to his name in the college list, and a few more notches opposite 
to it in the cricket-score. We do not mean by this that 
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cricket is better than learning; but we do mean that health and 
energy and elasticity are very essential to the young Indian 
civilian, and that the forcing process of which we speak is destruc- 
tive of all. 

Now, if after his entrance into Haileybury, the young student, 
though he knows that only extreme incapacity or misconduct 
will deprive him entirely of the advantages of his nomination, 
* scorns delight and lives laborious days,” only that he may take 
the foremost place among his contemporaries—and go out at 
the head of the list of the five or six writers who proceed every 
half year to each presidency—how much more violent is likely 
to be the application of the forcing system, when not the rank 
in the service, but actually the service itself, is the object of 
competition. The forcing will now be the work of years, 
Years of unhealthy intellectual excitement will precede the day 
of examination, ‘The process will be carried on uninterruptedly 
after admission within the college walls; so that whatever may 
be the evil at the present time, it will be trebled under the new 
system, The amount of “ cramming” which will go on, as soon 
as the new competition clause is brought into operation, will be 
something terrible to contemplate. We cannot think that it 
will work well. We do not know, as we have said, any mode of 
examination, in the hands of the ablest and honestest men to 
whom this responsible office can be intrusted, which can do 
more than determine the amount of actual knowledge acquired 
by each candidate. Presuming that the candidates are very 
numerous—and if they are not numerous, the principle is only 
imperfectly carried out—it will be impossible for the examiners 
to discriminate satisfactorily between mere acquired book learn- 
ing, the result of hard cramming, and that which is the growth 
of a hardier, more serviceable kind of talent, which lasts a man 
throughout his life. And if they could so discriminate, they 
must give the preference to the result rather than to the capacity 
—to the actual rather than to the conjectural. We know no 
system of public competition and public examination which 
gives the examiner the power of classing candidates, with refer- 
ence not to what they do, but to what they are capable of doing. 
He must be guided by actual results. 

From all this we think it may be not unfairly deduced that 
the competition system, whatever may be its theoretical recom- 
mendations, will not have the effect of supplying the Indian 
civil service with a class of men better qualified to carry on the 
administrative duties of the three Presidencies. We do not 
assert—we are by no means of opinion—that the service cannot 
be improved. We should have been glad to see some regula- 
tions framed for the better training of the young civilian. We 
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believe that his educational antecedents under the existing 
system, do not prepare him to take part, with any certainty of 
an efficient performance of his duties, in the judicial business of 
the country. Whether to obviate this admitted evil it would be 
desirable to separate the judicial from the executive department 
of the service, we cannot now afford to inquire. “ If,” says 
Mr. Tucker, in an admirable paper on the education of the civil 
service, which we have already quoted—“ If I were satisfied 
that the judicial branch of the service could be entirely separ- 
ated, I should be disposed to make an exception in favour of a 
more extended course of education for that branch, because a 
more particular knowledge of the principles of law, of the rules 
of evidence, and of the practice of our courts, as well as a know- 
ledge of our local code of regulations, might be highly useful to 
our judicial functionaries ; but this service is so blended with 
the revenue branch that a complete separation, I fear, could 
not be effected without inconvenience.” Mr, Campbell, how- 
ever, a younger and a bolder reformer, who perhaps after half 
a century of experience would question the expediency of an 
entire separation of the two departments, thinks that it might 
advantageously be effected. Whatever may be our opinion of 
such a chanye as this, it is impossible not to assent heartily to 
what Mr. Campbell says upon the subject of legal training. 
“If we are to have a separate judicial department,” he writes 
in his recent suggestive volume on India as It May Be, “ it is 
absolutely necessary that the European judicial officers should 
be educated and professional jurists ; and to get good jurists for 
India you must especially educate men to the profession. ... . 
To qualify men for such duties you must have the highest edu- 
cation added to great talent, and it is indispensable that the 
education should commence in England.” It is certain that the 
judicial system, or no-system, which obtains in our Anglo-Indian 
possessions, is the weakest point of our Eastern administration. 
Writers of very different character, and very different general 
opinions—as Mr. Tucker, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Norton— 
concur in lamenting the recent degradation of the judicial 
branch of the service. It is very certain that there is something 
wrong at the bottom of this. But because the judicial service 
might be improved, and the present system reformed, it does 
not follow that a sweeping revolution is demanded. It appears 
to us, indeed, that the new India Bill initiates a revolution, but 
does not supply a remedy. We believe that out of the materials 
supplied as hitherto by the Court of Directors, a more efficient 
civil service could be provided. But we can as yet see no reason 
to anticipate that the new competition system will make any 
such provision. 
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These remarks on the proposed competition system have been 
written with especial reference to appointments in the Civil Ser- 
vice of the Company, but we believe that they apply with even 
greater force to the arrangement by which the Addiscombe mili- 
tary appointments are to be thrown open to all comers.* It has 
been alleged, in the course of the recent debates on the India 
Bill, that the civil servants of the Company to whom the internal 
administration of our Anglo-Indian possessions is entrusted, are 
wanting in some of the essentials which render men competent 
to fill important judicial and fiscal offices; but it has never 
been alleged, even by the most vehement of the India reformers 
“ below the gangway,” that the officers of the Company’s En- 
gineer and Artillery regiments are wanting in any of the quali- 
fications necessary to the most efficient discharge of their duties. 
It is not pretended, indeed, that under the existing system 
Addiscombe has not sent forth, generation after generation of 
well-instructed officers in no wise behind the most brilliant re- 
presentatives of the military science of Europe. If we were 
called upon to name that institution which has sent forth the 
greatest number of men distinguished in recent history, as 
soldiers and savans—as diplomatists and administrators—we 
should emphatically name Addiscombe. It is the great merit of 
the existing system that it has supplied the Indian army with 
men, who are not merely soldiers—not merely savans—but men 
in whom the military and scientific characters are duly blended, 
who are at the same time men of thought and men of action, who 
can calculate an are of the meridian, conduct the operations of a 
magnetic survey, regulate a mint, construct a canal, erect a fort, 
defend a beleaguered city, civilize savage tribes, besiege the 
strongest fortresses in the world, improvise raw armies in an 
enemy’s country, explore unknown regions, conciliate barbarous 
potentates, lead our own soldiery through the most difficult de- 
files bristling everywhere with an armed population, or administer 
the affairs of newly-acquired provinces—all with equal success. 
It would be difficult to allege anything against the efficiency of 
those Engineer and Artillery regiments which have produced 
such men as Pollock and Whish—as Pottinger and MacGregor 
—as Everest and Boileau—as Forbes and Irvine—as Lawrence 
and Dixon—as Abbott and Shakespear—as Baird Smith and 
Lake, and others of the same stamp whom it would be easy to 
mention. But, relying not at all upon great names, looking only 
at the general efficiency of the services, we would confidently 
appeal to the highest military authorities in Europe with the 





* Since this passage was in type, we have been gratified by learning that the 
Indian Minister intends to modify this part of the Competition Scheme, by leaving 
the Addiscombe appointments on their present footing. 
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question, whether the Company’s Engineer and Artillery regi- 
ments are inferior to any in the world. We gather from Mr. 
Larpent’s very interesting “Journal,” that “the Duke” was 
continually complaining of the Artillery attached to his army in 
the Peninsula, Since the period of which the journalist wrote, 
the general efficiency of that branch of the service, though the 
corps has had few opportunities of distinguishing itself, has 
greatly increased. We do not doubt that in the event of an 
European war, the “ Ubique” regiment would be equal to the 
occasion. We only say that the conduct of the Indian Artillery, 
in every war, has evoked the commendations of the greatest 
generals who have served in India; and by none has it been 
more eulogized than by the latest of our military commanders— 
by Napier, by Hardinge, and by Gough. 

We do not know what is to be gained by interfering with a 
system which has admittedly borne only the best fruits. We 
are certain that no system of preliminary competition will have 
the effect of improving the character of these services. If any 
lesson of experience, bearing directly on the question, is to be 
gathered from the history of the past, it is this :—That, as far as 
the forcing process has been applied, under the existing system, 
it has been found singularly inefficacious. The Addiscombe 
system is a system of internal competition. The engineer 
and artillery appointments—being about a third of the whole— 
are competed for by the cadets. It is not to be questioned that 
among these young engineer and artillery officers are to be found 
the very flower of their respective terms. But the most distin- 
guished students have not generally become the most distinguished 
officers in after life. Indeed, it is melancholy to think how 
many who have held the foremost place of all in these scho- 
lastic competitions, have achieved nothing in the great practical 
contests of the outer world. Death has in too many cases, 
brought their career to a premature close. It would be easy 
to show that a large number of those who have earned the 
highest distinctions at the seminary—distinctions rarely to be 
gained except after years of previous training and intense study 
at the institution—have so expended their vital energies in early 
life, that their debilitated constitutions have been unable to sus- 
tain the wear-and-tear of the exhausting climate of the East, and, 
after a few years of prostration, they have sunk, with all their 
unfulfilled promises, into the grave—or, if death has not solved 
the question of the expediency or inexpediency of the forcing 
process, they have returned with enfeebled health and exhausted 
energies, perhaps with obscured intellect, to England. These 
are no imaginary pictures. We write with a list of names and a 
record of circumstances before us. 
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We have only one more general observation to make with re- 
ference to this system of competiton. The Indian services can 
never be really “thrown open to the public” so long as educa- 
tion at Haileybury and Addiscombe is as costly as it is at the 
present time. It would be almost as consistent to throw open a 
royal park “to the public,” with the stipulation that no one 
shall enter it except in a carriage-and-four, with out-riders, as 
to say that Haileybury is open to the public, as long as the cost 
of education is more than £200 a-year. We know that direct 
appointments in the Artillery and the Line, have been given by 
East India Directors to certain educational institutions for com- 
petition among the students, and that the mere necessary 
expenses of outfit and passage-money have, in some cases, suf- 
ficed to deter qualified candidates from coming forward to 
compete for them. We mention this only to shew how the 
liberality of such a system as that decreed in the new India Bill, 
may, after all, be more in word than in deed—how, in fact, its 
boasted openness and freedom may be little better than mere 
delusions. 

We must now quit this important subject, but before doing 
so we may advantageously call attention to the chapter in Mr. 
Campbell’s work on the “ Civil Service” of the East India 
Company. We do not concur in this able writer's conclusions. 
We do not think that it would be expedient to transfer the 
education of the young writer to one of our two great leading 
universities. But there is much practical information in the 
chapter, and some of the suggestions are worthy of attention. 
Mr, Campbell is a young man whose energy and ability would 
probably have secured for him a forward place in any profession. 
Of the Indian civil service to which he belongs he is likely to be 
one of the brightest ornaments. We differ from him extremely 
on many important points; but this difference of opinion does 
not tend to obscure his merits. 

We have now dwelt on what we conceive to be the most im- 
portant portion of the new India Bill. We have treated pur- 
posely, in a matter-of-fact manner, of the practicalities of the 
question. There are other clauses, however, on which, if time 
and space had been allowed to us, we should have commented. 
The arrangement by which the government of Bengal is to be 
detached from the Supreme Government, and the administra- 
tion of its affairs placed under an independent Lieutenant- 
Governor, as in the north-western provinces, is a measure which 
is likely to be laden with advantageous results; and, if common 
report, which points to Mr. Halliday as the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, be not a liar, we may assure ourselves of its 
good working. 
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But, after all, quitting these individual details, and looking 
at the broad general question of the prosperity of India, we 
cannot say that we see much in the new India Bill to render 
us hopeful of the future. It was, doubtless, intended to be 
an onward movement, but it appears to us to contain all the 
elements of retrogression. It seems to promise a worse— 
because a more party-ridden home government and a deteri- 
orated body of local administrators. It weakens what was really 
the strong point of the existing system, and gives us nothing 
strong in its place. It hardly touches any admitted defects, It 
spoils what is good and leaves unremedied what is bad. If any 
one desire thoroughly to acquaint himself with the pernicious 
effect of party influences on the government of India, he should 
turn to Mr. Tucker’s “ Memorials of Indian Government,”-—a 
collection of masterly papers, distinguished by as much high 
principle as solid sense—by as large a practical knowledge of all 
the subjects discussed as by power and facility of expression. 
We do not think that there is any volume extant which treats 
so largely of the practicalities of Indian government, and there 
is not one that inculcates so forcibly the necessity of keeping 
India beyond the reach of the baneful influence of party. 

But we are not without a hope that something good may 
come out of the new interest—if, indeed, it be a reality— 
which has been awakened in favour of the affairs of our Indian 
possessions. We need not say that we differ from those 
energetic reformers, known as the “ Young India” party, who 
denounce the atrocities of the Company’s government and clam- 
our loudly for its total extinction. But we do not think that 
this activity will be wholly without its uses. We cannot say, 
with reference to the general demeanour of the House of Com- 
mons during the recent debates on the New India Bill, that any- 
thing more than a very languid kind of interest has been ex- 
cited. Excepting on rare occasions, as when, for example, 
Macaulay or D’Israeli was addressing the House, or Bright was 
indulging in some biting personalities, the attendance has been 
meagre, and the attention distracted. It cannot yet be said that 
Parliament has begun to interest itself in Indian affairs. But 
there is an increasing number of men in the House who take a 
deep individual interest in affairs of Indian government. Some 
of these at least are men of moderate views and high character, 
as Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Monkton Milnes, Lord Jocelyn, 
and Mr. Vernon Smith—men whose judgment neither party 
nor prejudice can obscure. These differ greatly from the 
‘** Young India” conclave ; but “ Young India,” as we have said, 
has its uses, 

Though there is evil in unhealthy excitement of any kind, we 
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cannot help thinking that there is an unhealthy torpor, which 
is even a worse symptom. Incessant agitation, for agitation’s 
sake, would be both mischievous and absurd. But Parliamen- 
tary vigilance is greatly to be desired ; and it were well that the 
Legislature should never forget that we have vast Indian posses- 
sions. Much has been said about the advantage of a Govern- 
ment directly responsible to Parliament. But what benefit is 
there in responsibility to a Parliament knowing nothing and 
caring nothing about India? The first thing for Parliament to 
do is to reform itself. If our senators would take more interest 
in Indian affairs, India would, doubtless, be better governed. 

We rejoice, therefore, in the activity of the “ Young India” 
party. We hope that they will add to their numbers and prose- 
cute their studies with unwearying perseverance. We are certain 
that the first effect of increased knowledge of the subject will be 
the increased moderation of their views. If they continue, as 
we trust they will, to publish “India Reform Tracts,” and to 
make speeches in Parliament, we feel assured that each succeed- 
ing Session will show how increased knowledge brings increased 
humility and increased toleration ; and how increased humility 
and increased toleration will bring with them an increase of 
power. They are for the most part men of ability, and we are 
bound to believe of strong and sincere convictions, and it is only 
because they are wanting in moderation that they are without 
influence in the House. 

Our observations have been entirely of a practical kind, and 
have related almost exclusively to the provisions of the New Bill. 
We are well aware that all the higher points of interest arising 
out of the great condition-of-India question have been left un- 
touched. Nothing has been said by us about the education— 
nothing about the evangelisation of the natives of India, because 
little or nothing has been said about these great things in the 
debates to which we have alluded, and the Bill, which is the 
especial subject of our inquiry, is altogether silent about them. 
We hope before long to have an opportunity of doing greater 
justice to these important themes than could be done in such an 
article as this. It is admitted by all who have given their atten- 
tion to the subject, by Mr. Marshman, by Mr. Kaye, and other 
writers, that the sums expended by the Indian Government on the 
education of the people is grievously small in proportion both to 
the extent of the population and the revenues of the state. If 
Parliament will take upon itself to control the Indian minister, and 
to prevent the continual perpetration of ruinous wars, the East 
India Company will have more money to spend upon the educa- 
tion of the natives, and will not, we trust, be unwilling to spend it. 
In the meanwhile, it is not to be denied that the Government 
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educational institutions have done something, at least in the large 
towns, to diffuse among the higher classes of natives the light 
of European learning, and that similar establishments, supported 
by private individuals or associations, have exerted themselves also, 
with immense success, in the great cause.* We hope that the 
time is not far distant when there will be but one uniform system 
of education in all the schools, whether supported by Government 
or by missionary bodies, throughout the whole of India—when it 
will no longer be thought a dangerous innovation to suffer Scrip- 
ture truths to be taught openly to the children of Hindoo and 
Mahommedan parents. Already in this respect is a striking 
change visible in the views of men holding authority. Worthy 
hopes are taking the place of unworthy fears. The gospel, and 
the teachers of the gospel, are venerated in high places. Though 
“the Camp” stands out boldly in the foreground of Anglo-Indian 
life, the “ Mission” is not wholly obscured.f Never, indeed, has 
there been juster ground for a hopeful assurance that all things 
are tending towards the emancipation of the heathen in India 
from the chains of ignorance and superstition by which they have 
so long been bound. 

Cautious it is always necessary to be; but caution must not 
be suffered to degenerate into timidity. There is “a stretched 


out arm” that will always protect us so long as we dare to do 





* We may quote here with much gratification, Mr. Kaye’s notice of the rise and 
progress of what is now the Institution of the Free Church of Scotland in Calcutta. 
— It was in the month of May 1830, that Alexander Duff, a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, arrived at Calcutta. He was then a very young man, but 
his wisdom was far in advance of his years. Never was purer zeal—never 
sturdier energy devoted to a high and holy calling. He went out to India charged 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland with the duty of establishing 
an educational institution for the purpose of conferring on native youths all the 
advantages of a sound and comprehensive European education—an education, in- 
deed, of the highest order, ‘in inseparable conjunction with the principles of the 
Christian faith.’ It was a great experiment—a few years before it would have 
been a dangerous one. But Duff never so regarded it. He began his work ; and 
he waited. He opened his school with seven pupils; and ere long he had 1200. 
There was never any reservation on the part of Duff and his associates. It was 
openly and unequivocally avowed that the Holy Scriptures were taught in the 
schools. But the native children came freely to the Christian institution, and re- 
garded their Christian teachers with affection. ‘There are missionary schools 
seattered over all parts of India, and freely the children come to be taught, but 
there is not one which, either for the magnitude or for the success of the experiment, 
can be compared with those presided over by Duff and his associates, Bombay 
and Madras share worthily in these honours; and the educational achievements 
of their Scotch divines deserve to be held in lasting remembrance.” 

+ In Mrs. Colin Mackenzie’s very interesting work, “The Mission, the Camp, 
and the Zenana,”’ the reader will find much very important and novel information 
relative to some of our principal missionary establishments, especially those con- 
nected with Scotland. ‘The book is obviously that of a very intelligent lady, who 
has seen much and thought much, whose sympathies are always in the right 
direction, and who does not abstain from the expression of her strong convictions. 
It is a very important contribution to our stores of Anglo-Indian literature. 
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right. We may not have been altogether unprofitable servants, 
but we have an account of our stewardship still to render, and 
we have not yet acquitted ourselves of the great debt of gratitude 
to Providence for the mighty things that have been wrought in 
our behalf. Our Indian Empire, it has been truly said, is the 
admiration and envy of the European world. 


“ There is not,” continues Mr. Kaye, “a foreign State that does 
not wonder at the marvellous success which has attended, not only 
the progress of our arms, but the progress of our administration. 
France, under the burden and the trouble of a new Empire in Al- 
geria, seeks counsel from the East India Company as to the true 
mode of governing Mahommedan subjects. Austria looks on with re- 
spectful wonder, gravely confessing a right understanding of all the 
elements of our national grandeur, except our marvellous Empire in 
the East. Prussia sends forth her princes to see the great marvel for 
themselves, and to tell on their return how we conquer kingdoms and 
how we retain them. Russia, with ill-disguised chagrin, tries to be- 
lieve the falsehoods of our enemies, and yet knows in her inmost heart 
what is the wisdom and beneficence of our rule. The marvel and the 
mystery are more patent to stranger eyes than to our own. We 
think too little of the mighty Providence which, out of a petty mer- 
cantile adventure, has evolved the grandest fact recorded in the His- 
tory of the World. 

“We should never close our eyes against the great truth of this 
mysterious interference. It should enter largely into all our thoughts 
of the practicalities of Indian administration. The face of God has 
never yet been turned away from us save when we have done mani- 
festly wrong. Often, in the weakness of our fuith, we have doubted 
and hesitated ; we have given ourselves up to petty shifts and tempo- 
rary expedients, only to find that the very essence of political wisdom is 
to dare todo right. When that large-minded director of the Company, 
Charles Grant, declared that ‘if from unworthy fears we should disavow 
our religion, he should fear that the Great Author of that religion would 
be provoked to withdraw his protection there from us,’ he uttered sen- 
timents which, forty years ago, were declared to be those only of an 
amiable fanatic. But what was once believed to be the wild mouth- 
ing of enthusiasm, is now looked upon as the language of calm and 
authoritative reason. Since our Indian statesmen and soldiers began 
to take more solemn views of their duties as Christian men, and the 
Directors of the Company have recognised more clearly and more 
gratefully the wonderful interposition of Providence in their behalf, 
they have achieved an amount of practical success such as never at- 
tended their efforts, when they suffered manifold idle fears and vain 
vaticinations to arrest the stream of Indian Progress.” —Administration 
of the East India Company, pp. 661, 662. 

There is not a passage in the volume from which this extract 
is taken, which more commands an unreserved assent. ‘The 
very essence of political wisdom is to dare to do right. 
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